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IDINTITIERS 

ABSTRACT . ■ ' ' ■* ' . , 

» The 1976 Claremont, California, symposium to exchanae 

ana-clarify ideas regarding the studv and implementation of new 
alternatives to quality cultural education ''focusea on two main 
concepts. The first iias*_thje,j@^isee^|it-»'j6i ttansctiltttral Aducation 
design : the second, that cultural uniqueness in our society results 
fro« the ctp'abillty to be responi'slve and responlible to opportunities 
of • hiviiig cultural options with m'bre than' one -defined culture* 
, fifteen presentations from tVe symposium* ha v6 been collected in this 
btjok'of teadings intended for teachers, coun^jelors, cuirriculum 
planners, resburce specialists, teacher trainers, and administtators. 
.the 'trtlcles address the r at ion ale, design, an.d 'instructional t^rocess 
of trangeultutal education; ullingual transcultural ©du^-iatlon; 
teacher preparation f or *a pluralistic scrcletv vand -for bilingual 
teacheijs; ftaterlals evaluation and selection; curriculum development': 
testing and cu1^E>n^1 diversity: and social studies and. transcultural ' 
education. (Au'thor/SB) 
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PREFACE- ' 

.The works. presentedherein. provide highly positive stimulation, Jaced 
generously with frustrlKipn. Conscious praptitioners of interdisciplinary 
, approaches to problem solving will relate easily to this. They have been 
therq before in attemjjgig to bring a multr-dimensional approach toJhe* 
discussion of a new concept! arid the implications derived therefrorw. 
They know th^ hazards of non-traditional^pproaches that transcend the 
bonds 0) any one discipline, n'his has be^ notable in bases suggesting' 
tl.£stf/je dominant American^iddle-class value system and the cultural 
. practices stemming therefrom are not immutable' and possibly are not 
the ultimate good that man can achieve on Earth! Like it qrinot, this 
appears to.be a major. implication of these f-eadings. Obviously, tNs 
implication may prove annoying ib those who are struck by the strong 
possibility .of its validity. . 

Without intending td detract from those who so^spectacularly broke 
^sential ground in the latter 18th and the 19th Centuries in their de- 
velopment of new systems and schools of thought, it must be asserted 
^ that today's inquiry-oriented, Educator-sfcholar feels imprisoned by the 
19thCentury Frame of Reference that exerts such.a dominant ififluence 
on 20thCentury thought ahd action. This is particularly true with regard to 
the mechanistic cliches and related practices that Education inherited.* 
Notable here is the view of the .Iearn6r as a receptacl6 into which 
knowledge is poured; the lefirning process as simply regurgitating input, ' 
arid evaluation as a matter of assessing the quantity pf regurgitation. 
How the input is received by »and processed through the l^rner's 
-mental-muscle-mind is of little.if any, importance: learning is simply a 
matter of consistent, rigorous, and repetilive exercise, to suggest that 
students' varying cultural heritages are valued resources rather than> 
impediffiertts to the smooth operation of this process would be cbnsl- 
dered the ultimate Educational heresy!* 

Teachers' lives are fairly^secure in this tradifional system. One h&s only 
to be a subject-hiatter mtister with enough strength to subdue tlje 
strortiger and mbre recalcittent of the reluctant learners. If too much effort 
Is required to teach "these people,'' they are to be removed. "Truth" lies in 
/Ife text as interpreted by the teacher. Its subject-matter and values are 
presented,. absorbed, repeated, end graded. No challenges 'are ac- 
cepted in the classroom. Itis unfortunate that many Americans have not 
escaped thiefname of reference. They make it difficult to consider objec- 
tively the implications of a vftal .concept like "transculturalizatidn." 

Pterhaps 'all of this is a straw man devised te set the stage for the 
enjoyment of a good set of readings. Non-traditionelisfs may take com- 
fort In theknowledge t. .at;;<^cei^ed doghias" have always beefi forced to 
contend with worthwhile challengers. So it has been in Education. Tradi- 
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tional £diiGation was jarred an<j improved byOeWey and the Progressive 
emphasis on application of l<nowlec|ge by the learner. New dimensions 
with regard to the process of teaching and learning have been suggested 
dnd vajidated by the Blooms, Bruners, FentionSi Suchmans, TabaSt and 
many of the teacher*scholars who put their ideas on the line in this 
volume. As a group they find if necessary not only to analyze the process 
by which students consume, assimilate, and apjply l<nowledge, but also 
how the learning environment created by teachers\ their attitudes, val- 
ue^, and rnaterials facilitate and/or impede the operatipn of the learning 
process. Teachers in this siystem cannot luxuriate in the pbjectivp 
simplicity of the traditional ajDproach, which precluded su^b^ariant 
thought, and which especially was not obviously congruent wiltHhe 
dominant value profile and practices of middle-class Americans. 

reassuring to note that the writers in this volume frankly acl<now- 
ledge the complexities facing them as professionals. They attempt to 
understand and utilize culturaUlynamics in teaching tod£iy*s childreh and 
youth. They accept the proposit/on that our mutual intercjependence in 
this socio-economic system requires new, accepting attitudes toward the 
Jearning opportunities offered by our various rich cultural heritage^. They 
would also agree that their tasl< is and will continue to be "faced. gener- 
ously with frustration," but that the worth of the mission mal<es 11 bear-* 
* abl6, if not absolutely essential * 

If nothing dise,' coming to grips with the transcultur^l concept requires 
patience and«a high tolerance for ambiguity. It demands that one be 
t)0sitlvely stimulated by complexity. This is not^for those who lil<e their 
professioh in neat, manageabte pacl<ages: they should try some other 
field. One recefves a disfinct impression oflenfSMv^ness, often of grop-. 
ing, as the concept, implications, arid implementation of transculturali- 
zi^tioTi are considered here. Perhaps this is as it should be in a society 
' that seems to be increasingly charact^rlsie.d by crashing absolutes. 

In any event, it. is always stimulating to be in 'the forefront of a new 
development in any legitimate field. One is doubly honored in this in- 
stance, not only because of the distinguished company, but also be- 
cause of being directly involvecfin the first major effort of the Multilingual 
Multicultural Materials Development Center. 

Dr, Alvin H. Thompson, Director • 
^ Teacher Preparation Center 
\ California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 



ROOUCTION 

The 1971 White House Qonference on Youth Report includes a state- 
ment of the Education- Advisory Task Force Subcommittee which chal- 
lenges educators to design new curriculum models stating: "The primary 
goal of education should be self-actualization: ohill individuals served, 
not preparation of individuals to fit existing social slots which are deter- 
mined by economic consideration, but the focus must always be on the 
student as a McsorTrather than on the content as subject." 

Accepting that Subcommittee challenge, the staff of the National Mul- 
tilingual Multicultural Materials Development Center concluded that in 
order to design and deyelop new curriculum materials, it was 'essential, 
first, to explore the relationship of bilingual multicultural educatioo* 
philosophies andturriculum and instruction theories with prevailing posi- 
tions in other areas of mainstream education. The staff invited profes- 
sionals actively engaged in the study and implehtentation of new alterna- 
tives to quality cultural efJucation to a symposium for the e'xctjange and 
clariflgatiorvof Ideas. The symposium was held at Claremont, California 
in May of 1976. . 

The concept of a transcultural education\tesign was established as a 
basis for symposium presentations and discussions to generate thought 
to support^and challenge the riotion. This conceptualization resulted from 
the challenge of the Subcommittee and the realization that culture, 
iridividuality, and their relationship fo each other must be accommodated 
and enhfnced by the education prpcess. (See Dr. Hamblin's paper, for 
"A Transcultural Education Rationale.") 

In additbn to the challenge, the National Multilingual Multicultural 
Materials Development Center staff believes that cultural uniqueness in 
our society results from the capability to be responsive and responsible 
to opportunities of having cultural options with more th&n one defined 
culture; to become "oneself" while maintaining one's first cultural 
privileges. ^, 

The views of the presenters focus on these'two concepts and reflect a 
wide rarv ' concerns. The National Multilfngual Multicultural Materials 
Develcp.^. j.it Center staff felt the duly to present the reader with the 
multiplicity of ideas which may generate further progress in meeting 
national, state, and local goals and objectives of bilingual multicultural ■ 
education. This is done in the hoges.that the reader will perform at the 
next plateau. Ip our multicultural plurali^ic society as a citizen^hd 
educator. * • 

4 

It Is hoped that the topics presented will be of some operationally 
practical value for teachers, counselors, curriculum planners, resource 
specialists, teacher trainers, administrators — those who make decisions 
affecting policy and practice. 

> 

i Roberto L. Ortiz ^ 
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The transcultural perspective is not a panacea; .It is'not • 
an answer in itself. Rather, it is a recognition that -all 
individuals have the fre€>dom and right to honor both their 
own and other cultures in order td design the individuals * 
they wish to become, • ^ ' , 
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AN A MOST prpvocative White House Conference on Youth Report 
(1971), the Educatioji Alvisory Task Force Subcgmmittefe challenged 
American educators to design new curriculum models, stating: 
The primary goal of education should he self-actualization ofiAUndivdduals 
served, not preparation of jndividv.als to fit existing social slots which are 
determined by economic consideration , . . The focus must always be on tlie^ 
student as a person rather than^on the content ap subject (p, 94 an*d 97) 

The* report also staM that students should help desi^ i indiyid^alj^ed 
education programs suited to their particular competenci .s and goals; The 
^ubcommitteevfi<)dings indicate the heel^f long recognized by b^njempor- 
ar)j|||(ducators, to treat persons as individuals and to re(|,uire s.uch recogni- 
tion in gui^linji their academic, cultural, and personal pursuits accordingly. 
Those recommendations aro a challenge to educators to redesign the 
education .syst<*m to make greater provision for individuality, 
• Acoprding to Orlosky and Smith (1972), 'curreat ciijj4curum practices 
developed within the education community stand a 50 percent chance of 
successful adaptation v/ith lasting effeqts^Th&trfijjjdings pose even stronger ^ 
ehallenges to educators to pi'oyide a functional concept /)f education for 
incTividuality. ^ . ' i . ' 

TVaditional mcKliik cMnpjiasi/Jvtransmittiiig the culture of the past; essen- 
tially, such ettueation becomes a series (if planned exercises in^the or- 
gai listed knowledge ofthe past Education models should reflect the pre- 
sent and should project the. future supported hy studies of the* past. 
Minimal provision has been made for adaptation to the learner s charac- 
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^ . - ' ' Cxkrrienl\m (s^ Instruction: 

* «» • < * < 

.fSristics or goals — sul»ordinating teachrtig to learning.- In fact, "Individual' 
differences anfjohg children have sometimes been regarded aJlTnuisante in ^ 
educ'atibnal programs since they prevent uniformity in <;|assification, cur- ^ 
riculurn. methtHl5..ane("results" (Leep^r, 197r, p. 35). 

One resfftjnSe ip these chajfenges is to provide for cultural ^diversity 
'withift the education ctmimunity in the United States. Better yet, 
educators shcmld p*<fl/ide individuals with the .opportunity to selecr trans, 
culturalioptbns. "T* ' * ;. . • • 

A trai^scultural emphasis in education must take into account the inter- 

• relatedness of cdt^irewdindiyidMity. It mujtviet^ * ' 
' viable cointribuT*rs fo the education process, to st)ciety, and to their own 

growth. • ' . ' 

Any attempt to conceptualize a transcultural education rationale mu>!t 
focus up<y the identification and consociation of all faftts. of ^mon, 
society, aljid subject matter (Tyler,' 1949). 

Primary emi5hasis must be placed upon the individuality pf'the person , 
(Morris, 1961 and .1966;' Kneller, 1958). Consideration of the ctlkural 
, perspectives ^f individuality must be given equal emphasis (MofrislS 
Paj, 1976). This ^aper emphasizes the tr.anscultural aspect of individuali.;,^^ 
•<iifwhich enableiii^ne to actualize his/her'own "self-designed individual.'* The 
• rationale subsumes e-^ch person's need to master basic Jcnowledge and 
skills and stresses that a value-clarification And vafue-developm^nt system 
is necessary for the individual to become authentic and autonomous. 

"Thp term tmnscuUural should not be misconstrued to include all impli- 
cation? o! "ir^nC and "cultural" as separate terms. Dictionary definitions; 
as u;ell as.educational afnd social implications, or fcfcultural, mt</«culnii^ 
and crew-ciilturaUilucatioaafe complex. In this rationale, thp iermtrans- 
culturatM^^tQ the individual's opportunity and ability to select charhc- 
teiistics from one or more cultures to design an^ develop one's own 
individmdity. This definition clearly establishes the intent of the rationale: 

• to enhance individualism through the educa^n process of syncretizing, 
.cultunil options. ^ ' ''^"^-r-..,.^^^ . 

The franscultural. education rationale^rovides the framework forihe 
development of (1) curriculum, (2) instructidnT'and^^l^ib-modelro 
education. The tationale is not a transformation of any exisTlTtg^rQtionale. 
The conceptualized structure is consonant with 'eontemporary soctetal 
issues. It utilizeynew and significant research findings on human growth " 
and development, learning, curiiiculum, instruction, and evaluation. 

Cultural syncretism encourages reconciliation of two (ir more cultural 
systeinsioThis process is not the same as the "melting" of cultures into a 
single cultui^'; rather, it requires a base in one's private culture for in- 
tctwetation of characteristics from other culture systems. Syncretism 
-pfK:ot*agesJndlvidu.llity and personal identity. 
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> * The-AxioiDs amd.RelateiTCoiicepts 

This education rationale involves six axioms: ^ 
~ thfi challenge to design an education model; . * 

a definition 'of educa tion; 

a definition of individuality; 
— a definition of Culture; 
• — an interpretation of each element and it* relationship; and ' 
; — • issues within the U^anscultumh education models 

AXIOM- 1. Education projframs tniist reflect, and be,consistent with, th^con- 
temporarv.goal^ of societ/. The programs miis't also be suited to thestudent's 
individMal Ifcompetencies and goals. Educators must develop an education system 
that facilitates the attainment of, agreed-upon goals. 

* A Concept of Education 

Education js ol^en^efined as a process of ini*<<i«ng young people Into 
ways of thinking and behaving. U can also refer to the development of 
childish concerns to conceptual thought Another popular viewxwint is that 
educationlis the efibrt df a community to Vecreatje" itself; each generation 
^ rising to^perpptuate itself in hi^ory. Each'of these definitions of education 
has a predilection toward molding the young in behaviorarid goal patterns 
that will enable, them to fit into available social and economic slots<. 

A growitig avant-garde group, defines education as the "emerging" of 
oneself toward a sel^-designed authenticity and autonomy. This conception 
. ^ of education accommodates the vallues o£ each individual's personality and 

* culture. If education is to^rve students in our democratic -society, i^ 
underlying philosophy must be in tune with society's view of the indi- 

^vidual. The conceptual (ocus of such^an education model must nurture the 
' enierfeing" of individuals, not'the adaptation of persons to roles.VMorfis 
and Pai (1976) state: . 

The educators' task is to^lace at th disposal of the young as many different 
"climates" as they can conceive of. . . Pnom these "climates" the youngs 
ter's own selfhood will create its own "ctimhte" . . . When we choose for the 
' child, says the Exi$tentiaUst, by gMng prior design and tone to the envi- 
ronmettt^in the school, by that much we diminish the child as a human 
being, (p. 81); 

A transciilty ral education and its supporting philosophy must emphasize 
the emergence of self. This concept is compatible with the basic philosophi- 
cal tenets of the "transcultural education niodel 

AXIOM Education must not be vieWed as the processing of a defined product * 
^ but as the "emerging * of oneself toward a self-designed, authentic, autonomous 
individual. This definition accommodates the philosophical notion ot individual- 
ity; whl(»h responds jto contemporary societal goals* ^ . 

A Ooncept of Individuality 

Educators, not alone among professionals, find the understanding of 
ind|(riduality difficult, they are being forced by society, sometimes 
.rhr<t)ugh lej^isiation, to recognize some basic fallacies 4n their earlier con- 
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captions of education. Educators must become vividly aware of what is 
essential to individuals and of the individual's relationship ttlculture. ' 

The individual has traditionally held iig. exalted position in oul"denmcra- 
tic society. Both custom and law have firmly established the principles of 
this^^elatibaship. It i^ reasonable ari9 neces'saiy, therefore /that educa- 
tional programs focus on the individual. ^ ^ - / 

An indi^dqal is a c^omplex phenomenon, an interacti6n of biological' 
psychologiGil, anclcultur)}[components. a unique pepronality with ideals» 
feelings, and desires. The Individual must l^e consi.'|^red as a whole person, 
as eveiything that onj? ^^hooses to be. 

The Complexity of individualism is not giveii as a simple fact of hCmian 
existence. Rather, it is a potentiality, a^tiialized by each person at each 
stage of life. Individuality is the singuliifidentity that results /rom recogni- 
tion and acceptance of one s feeliiigs, fears 'hopes, possibilities, and limita- 
tions. It acknowledges all aspects of a person without suppression, delu- 
sion, or escape. It means that whatever one does proceeds from one s own 
authentic being. - / 

Oni? helpfuf view of individuality' was ex|fQunded by, Kierk<?gaard (Kier- 
kegaard, 193^: Kneller, 1958; Morris, 1961, 1966; Morris and Pai, 1976), 
who explained the essence of life in terms of th^ life choices himians make. 
He advocated man !iving an "experiencing life,"*approaching life* chal- 
lenges actively lind realistically. 

Acknowledgment of this view of the individual and of life is a challenge to 
educatws to incorporate the concept of individuality into a Ivisic 
philosophy and theory for an education model, a' ■ . * ' 

AXIOM 3. In^livtdnolity is a c()ni|>lox phtnoinenon identilted by all the divmo 
com'poneuts o£ life that constitute identity: u pokMitiality. It is a dynamic process 
resulting in the emergence of iiuiividual charnffefifitics. Individuality is depen- 
4 dent upon the interaction ()r()nVs e?hication and cultiu'e(s) as one ch(K)ses to 
relate tt) reality. IndiNiduals have ideas, emotions and d.esires, which have 
originated within their culture. 

A Concept of .Culture x 

Studying the historical evolfttioti of society in the United States tillords 
an interesting view of where our society^is today and how it got there. We 
have come a knig way from the original **melting i^ot" illusion. 

Edward B. Taylor defines c^ilture aji **that complex wliole which includes 
knowledge. Ix-liefji, art, morals, law, custom and any other ciipabilities and 
habits actpiired l)y qian as a meml>er df a stxriety" (Morris and.Pai, 1976, p. 
409). Morrfs and Pal expand this tltpught, stating thAt'as man transihits 
tlu\st» niltural elei>|ents from one, generation to another, acculturatitm 
takes place. The;^ go on to state: 

Culture Is more than a set of mis or hellefs&ather. it is that which dives 
sfMriiil meaiiinfis to these acts, objects, and events, (p.- 4()9) 

' ;Nuinerous^iviM;se cultmal interactions result in the tratjsniissitm of 
ethnic values and ithnils lM»twe(»n cultures. These values and ideals are 
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constantly changing — as is the concept of individuality. Contemporary 
education musfeallow for/ and encourage, individuals to select those as- 
pects of other <?filtures they wish to accept as their own — while niaintain- 
Ing the primafy culture as*a base for making those choices. 

* Language, Hie voice of culture, reflects the Values and traditions that 
determine the culture s uniqueness. Full bilingualism involves the ability 
to think, symbolize, ailfd communicate in two languages. Thwfore, if one 
is bilingual/ Cultural awareness becomes easier and ones varied cultural 

•experic»nces have greater meaning; 3ilingualism isli major component of a 

transcultural model and must be addressed as a base for intercultural 

■♦ 

communication in the curriculum and instruction de.sign. 

During the "melting pot'^ era attempts were made to assimilate diverse 
cultures into one culture. The need for this thrust is obvious in the great# 
struggle for a new society. Later, society went through eras characterized * 
by bicultural, multicultural, and cross-cultural philosophies. While each 
was intended to answer the nee(|s of society at that time, none' really 
provided for individuality within cultures as none had a theoretical basu^ 
During each era, educators in the United States made .vain attempts to 
'establish curriculum -patterns that woilld recognize and deal with , the 
particujitr need of the,time. One Valid reason for some individuals to break 
iiway from the Anglo-Saxon middle-clasilFfS^ke on the task of creating a 
transcultural uccomnntodf^tion within the education system. These cultur- 
ally diverse individuals have recognized that^both their base culture and 
other cultures have beliefs jifid practices they accept. A formuleition of ne^ 
syntheses presents one answer to the question of how the educatit)n systeit^ 
can accommodate and be .enriched by diversity. 

The transCultumI perspective is not a panacea. It is not an answer in 
itself Rather, it is a recognition that all individuals have the freedom and 
right to honor both their ONi^n and other cultures in order to design the 
individuals they wish to become. ' 

Within the transcultural ppt*<;ppr^fjy^ fh^p rfit'i (;t?ti>t^rj' jrgm 
worth of individuality. Much is required to establish a transcultiiral edftca- 
tion model: definitions of culture, individuality, education, and their 
inter-relationships. 

Civilization is not a fixed erjtity. It will contiCtc to evolve, regardless of 
p(K)rly designe^d or ineffective educut^ion programs; man kind/ hovi'ever, 
will progress intellectually and swially if individnals are encouraged to 
explore possibilities, to learn how tcfchoose between alternatives, and to 
objectiwly evahiatf the events of their liv<\s.'^he transcultiu^al concept, 
built' on the Inherent value of diverse ctiltmal experiences, maintains that 
cultural awareness can result only from person-awaneness. Without 
person-aNvareness, people ure merely rc^flet^ting a prefal)rfeated value sys- 
tem from a ready-made mold. W' flioi^t genuiujf* perst)n-awifi'efu\ss, society 
and civlli/atioh seem meaningless- *^ 
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AXIOM 4. Culture is a set of bellrfsioibjects an^ events Acquired by individuals 
as mem^rs of society, and transmitted from one generation to another; it is also 
that which gives meaning to tho^ beliefs, objects and events. TVanscultural 
persi)ectives, enable* individuals b select those aspects of other.cultures which 
blend with their own cultural being. , ' ; . • 

AXIOM 5. Language, the voice of a culture, reflects a culture s uniqueness. 
Bilingualism facilitates cultiiral awareness and meaning in more^ than one cul- 
ture. Bilingualism is a base for intercultural communicatiqp. - 

Inter-relationships' and Issues 

Although great technological progress has occurred (e.g. , the'^ invention of 
the propeller airplane andfTsubsequenfly, the jet and the rocket)^ within ^ 
few decades, a similar advance has not occurred in our phitosopKy of 
education. The "melting pot" theory, which once 'aimed to design a 
monocultural ^ociety,* is irrelevant today now that our society is compiitted' 
to the ideals of cultural pluralism. But, our society fias progressed through 
bicultural, mjilticultural, and cross-cultural emphasis without correspond- 
ing impact* upon the education system. Contemporary cuhufe in the 
United States reflet^ts an ideolo^ baSed upon transcultural values — a 
culture in which one can design one s own unique^ synthesis of -ethnjc 
derivations to 6e<x).me an autbhomous, authentic individual.* 
* Have educators addressed themselves to these'issucis? Have transcul- 
tural educators implemented these new values in the education s><tem? 
The answer to each question is "yes, in part." What is needed now is a 
transcultufal educatioa ipodel. From this model, sub-models of cur; 
riaulum and instruction. can be developed and implemented.^Specjfied!' 
models can be designed for early childhood educahon and for pre-scljiool 
.children of diverge cultures. • . / 

A (ranscultui^al education model which is person-centered is not a 
panacea fdr all (he isocii^l ills of contemporary society ^The essential charaij- 
terisHc of a transcultural education model is that the. program ensure 
respect for the individuals dignity/beliefs, and capabilities, thus assuring 
meaningful 'interaction with others while maintaining a fueling for the 
paramount importance of theienvironmettt In which that individual lives. 

AXIOM 6. Acttahscultural educatiort model has as its goal sdf-acftualization of the 
. JndlvlJiial Within diverse cultural environments, allowing for the emerging of an 

authentic and autonomous self. It is a model adapted to a. diverse and changing 

society Hither than a model to build or maintain ^ociety. 

* ♦ The Rationale ' ^ f 

The tratiscultural education rationale was derived from aii lltialysis of the 
relationship of culture, language, education, ancJiMndividuality. The 
philosophic foundations were derived from the.follpwing axiom^: - . 
1. JEclucatloo prpgrams mtist rellectrnnd be consistent with, the contemporary 
Hwils of society^ The programs mu.st al.so l>e suited to the student's fodivldunl 
competendt^ and gonl.v Educators must develop an education system that 
fttcilltntes the attalnmen^of rtgreed-u'iMlh/gMals. . ^ 
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2.. Edact^tion must not he Mewnd as the processing of a defined product but as 
he emerging of oneself tor ard a self-designed, authentic; .'autonomous 
indiyWual. This deftnltion accommodates the philosophical notion of indi. 
vidiiainy/ which responds to contemporary societal goal\ 

3. Individuality is a complex phenomenon identified by all tW diveijirwmpo-'^ 

3h1 ^^!^'* '^'''^^^^^^y'-* potentiality. It is, a \JKc process 
resulting in the emergence ofliiai^adual chiracteristics. Individuality inde- 
pendent upon the lntei«ctlon ofonfeV^icationaridculture(s)as6nec^^^^^ 
to relate to readily. Individuals have idea^ emotions im'd desires, which have 
originated within their culturi-. ^ 

4. Culture. Is a set of beliefs, objeci^ and events acquired by individuals as 
rnembers of society, and transmitted ii^m one generation to another; it i^ also 
that^hlch gives meaning to these belieft. objects and events, •n-anscultural 
pwspectlves enable Individuals toselect those aspects of other cultures which 

^blefid with their own cultut^l being. ^ " * 

5. La«^a««. the voice of a culture, reflects a culture's uniqueness. Blli'ngualism 
lacl itates cn tural awareness and meaning In more than one culture. Bllin- 
guallsm Is a base for intercultural communication.' 

% A trans^iil turjd educaMon modeiJ^as 9s its goal self.actualizatlon of the indi- 
vidual within diverse cultural environments, allowing for the emerging of an 
. authentlcandautonomousself. It Is a model adapted to a diverse and changing 
. society rather than a model to build or maintain- soclej^ 

In recognizing Chat these ^ioms can be accommoaated to a transcultural 
education model, the following assumpttons can be formulated: 

' ■ ' ,^if^T^'^"2*/ ^^'"'^^^'on model consistently places primary value^dn the 
•individual as the origin and function of the educational, the social, and the 
cuUuipl processes. 

2. Culture If the fouhdation'of individuality; It constitutes the basis for eacb 
individuaV to de.slan theiit own goals In life. 
, 3. A tramciiltural education curriculum emphasizes the actualization of the 
^ Individual s potentials through cultural understanding rather than through 
mastery of content or social adaptatlpn. 
^ 4. The Iranscultura! educaHoh model can feasibly be implemented In the 
cjassroom, ' . 

Tenets' . 

. The following set of prlncii)les, clarifying and Interpreting the hypoth- 
eses and ratioiiale, facilitate ctessrocTm impldmentfction. ' 

1. Tlje transcultural education model views culture as the all-mvolving 
entity encompassing the individual, the origin and function of educa- 
tion, the ihdlvlduftl s family structure, and the sociejty In which he/she 
nves. ' 

2. The individual is given first pHority in transcultural education and is 
perceived as & learner with ^potentials to be actualized tlwough the 
education process^ 

3. Curriculum is die selected knowledge, experiences, sMlls, and encoun- 
ters* leading to actualization oTan individual's potentials; it is a tooFfor 
the realization of subjectivity, the process of enabling an Individual to 
l»eGome authentic and autpj^omous. 

4. The curriculum must Incorporate values^clarlflcatlon techniques Into a 
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curriculum design. 

5, Instruction is the process of comrnunicating knowledge,* experiences, 
skills, and encounters to effectively meet objectives of tlje learners, 

6, Learning is the result of the* individual's ability \o realize potentials in 
ordeK to develop^uthenticity* and autonomous characterization. 

7, Education is the p^ocess of awakening the authentic individual to be- 
come an autonomous learner and thiitker. 

Inipli(iation$ * 

Theoretical implications.of the transcultural education rationale were 
derived from the axioms and te^iets presented in order to indicate points of 
emphasis. They Are giUdeltnes for curriculurn specialists and classrooln 
instnictors4p establish goals and objecltives for a curriculum transformation 
program.^ ^ • » . • 

Implications |or the Iij^ividual ' . * ' • 

Each individual has culttittt] atrd linguistic characteristics that are basic 
to the foundation of inner being and an influence in formulating life goals. 

Regardless of age, motivation level, or capabilities, each individual has 
the right to an education. . 

. "Th.e right to maximize attainment of selfhood belongs to each tn^i vidtial. 
^ Individuals have the*privilpge.of directing*- their perjjpi^ destinies to 
, become authentic, autonomous persons* • j - . ^ ' ' 

Individuals have the freedom of choice and responsibility for actions, 
and they must* accept the consequences of these^choices, 

Each individual must be provided with 'knowledge appropriate to 
his/her rate of progf^s^^. . ^ ? 

Philosophical Imj^licafions ^ ^ 

♦ Individuals have the right and obligation to select characteristics from 
theiir culture, as well as characteristics from other cultures, for integmtion 
into their ^otal personality. - . ^ 

The freedom to l)elipve a philosophically unique doctrine belongs to th^? 
individual " ^ , 4 ^ \ 

Each pqrson has the right to make life autlienlic, autonomous, ^and 
purposeful. ' ^ 

Everyone has the freedom to express individual pers6nality with respon- 
sibility and the intrinsic right to search for identity and meaning in all 
< aspects of lile^ . * , > . 

the right to,choose a personal, supernatural belief belongs to everyone 
as well as the right to pr ceive life experiences\hrougliselt'»ted cultural 
and hnguisilc chhmcteristics. ^ ' 

Each individual has unique learning patterns, caf)abilities; and subjec- 
♦tivit/. 

Everyone has divergent levels offnterests and desires, overt and covert 
pott»ntials to lie actualized, and the riglit to view knowledge subjectively 
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. and coitsider learning as relatjvistic. * • 

Cultural/Soiiietal ImpUeations 

In developing a perspective of a world culture, each individual selects a 
cultural/societal position which evolves from a/'first" tAiltnre perspective. 
^ They m.ust recogpize elements of society as a phentomenph to be ac- 
cepted, rejected, or modilted, rather than merely an entity eijcompassing 
individuals. • 7 ' 

'As a member of a subculture, 'each person is a part of the total environ-* 
ment an4 has a unique contribution to make to society. . ' " 
In or<ler to further the societal organization, 'each individual should.be 
allowed to attain maximum competency so that contri|)utions to self, 
laiMly, and elective society iwill achieve that purpose. . 
. A fluid and pluralistic society is that in which the individual interacts to 
achieve^lhe ultimate goal: authenticity. 

Concluslion . —r'''''''^ 

Inonch on, itis necessary to relat^jh§se-implf<^tions of a transcui- 
tural ediicatioti rationale to d^exse-asfJects of education. It is the chal- 
lenges to the rationjde thefTidp to clarify its intent and indrease its 
effectiveness, lb design an^ develop curriculum from the rationale is tp 
^ foUow,the rationale through the curriculum process. The classroom teacher 
must .finally apply and clarify the instnictjon model to niaketranscultural 
educatioii a force and a reality.- 
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'^bhly awarertesi is educable in man, an.d only 
seH-educatioii is true education; ^ V 



' 1 HE FUNCTION of a theory i$ to integrate what is known in a field in 
sufch a way/as to aid spN^icialists in their ^sefif^ for new knowledge* 

A theory can be proposed in a> number ofways.. In the various soi^ce$> 
for fTtample^ we find tl^eoHes of evolution (which attemptio tnake sense, in 
an irtt^grated maniv^r» of all facts ^in the f^eld of biology), a. theory ipf 
(relativity (which proposes to«consider» an integrated spac^-time con^ 
tinuum, the phenf>mena of (he physical uhiverse), a quantum theory 
C (which stiggests that entig^, like matter, be conceived a^ multiples of 
minimal amounts of quanta)^ an^ a theory of fluids (based on a number of 
axioms from which properties of fluids can be deduced and experinientally 
tested- for reali^). , , * 

To remain popular, a theory rhust prove fertile; i^e', allow researchers to 
discover new facts» make^ense of what hcls previously seemed unexplait^a- 
\ ble, or introduce order 'Vhere there has been none. When a goodiheory 
ha^i^been proposed, 'so many fields of study are stimulated that even tnough 
the thepry may later be discredited, researchers try to formulate a modifi- 
caUon or a substitute theory. . . 

Many fields (e.g.» metaorolo^, geology, economics, ahd medicine) have 
flourished without an overall conc^iption that unifies the facts. Inves- ^ 
tigatoti tend to value the advent of a unifying theory since it helps them in 
' their thinking and guides them in. their research. But they also krio^ that 
studies can be oirried out empiricaUy without a theoretical basis. 
. ^ Education 's a field in which research h^s been going on for many 
deeades^withln a variety of theoretical orientations, which, while akin to 
theories, may have been formulated as deflniff^ils only. For example. 
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. "education as transmission of knowledge" js more a" definition than a, 
theory. ^ " A 

In this paper, we propose a theory of education that has broad appHcabil^ 
ity, although we limit its presentation to a suHfield, that of bilingual- 
transcultiiral ^education. 

We must first circumscribe the components of the field we wiH work on. 
Educatioa deals with change! that are not merely the outcome of a simple 
pussagfe of time. but of a passage of time which produces "growth" from a 
seed to an organized wliole. That growth can be perceived as an "unfolding 
pi-ocess" entirel> foreshadowed in thp origipal seed, as chiefly affected b^ 
conditionsjn the eji\ iroriment, or as affected by the individual's participa-, 
tion»in its growth in certain ways. The environtpent may require ad^ipta- 
- -tie n . w hi ch leads to a process more complicated than mere "unfoldirig?" 
This iwo-way adaptation process^ known to biologists a.s "assimilation and 
atx^mmpdation.'" takes into acc<Sunt both the <jeveloping individual and 
the milieu;, But, since the individual belongs to a species, which maintains 
certain permaneilt features from generation to generation, there is also 
another comi)onent called heredity. ■ - ' 

Educators, inspired first by biologists and later by sociologists, hhve 
more Recently tried to view their activities is involving the "interaUion of 
, natureand nurture," the itidividual with her heredity representing nature, 
and the impacts of the envirbnment representing nurture. 

That viewpoint has constituted one-basis for progressive educa'liQn.in all 
#Jts guises: a recognition that freedom is required by the individual totulfiq 
?his destiny, while discipHne is needed to learn the tools (feading,. 
mathematics, etc.) so that the individual's cultural heritage can be made 
available to him. The fUU si)e,cthiq(i of educational experiences available, 
from almost total-freedom (as in A.S. Neil's school) to total discipline (as in 
Durkheim-inspired French jfchoojs), has meant that education ^as gone 
^through a period of experimentation in an attempt to gather evidence 
ct JKjerning what can be done and what must be avojded if childrei. ate to 
reach desired goals. ' - ' ~° 

Seventy.five years of such searchiTig Ijave failed to prpduce the basis for 
an acceptiilile theory of education, although they have enriched education 
in many ways, especially in the field of techpiques an^l matelials. Mo^t of 
the teaching aids and the curriculum innovations so avidly adopted iifter 
Ijoth world wars (the alternatives to bookish learning accepted today) have 
come from the ,pragres.siv<p educators'of this century such as Montessori, 
Decroly, Dewey. 'Parkhurst. Cousinet, and Freinet. i 

The Role of The Individual Self In Learning i| 

.The (jiiestion of who hiui the authority to impose changes and to trans- 
form/ others xyas raised as'socin as the siipernatimd authorities were de- 
throned. Ultimately, only individuals who are prepared to p^y the price for 
*heir mistakes are entided to commit time and energy to what seems to be . 
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in their l>est interest. Anyone who undertakes such responsibility on behalf 
of another is abusing power. If. for the good merchant, the customer is 
aKvays right, then for the good educator* the leainer is always right. 
Therefore,/ a new theory makes its appearance: tliat of the educator as 
facilitator of progress toward goals ohosen by the leanier. 

But, what is the individlials basis for choosing what one does and how 
one does it? Are children knovyledgeable? If we ask in terms of the know- 
ledge at*cumulated by tl^ generations, they are not. But, if we look at the 
proficiency with which they achieve lasting learning, they must he. 

We all know ou;* mother tongue better than the foreign languages taught 
at school. learned Our mother tongue bet;iveen the^iges of one and four 
with only our own curiosity ^o aid us as we explored »our physical-social 
environment. (Parents and others, of course^ provide models* reinftirce- 
ment, and answers to questions.) To have inanaged language learning so' 
young tells us that we must be ciipable Qflearning difficult things very 
early. In fiu t, at all ages we manage very well alone in our games, dmwings, 
and other synllx)Hc aetivi^ties. . . V t 

Learning seems to be a spontaneous function of tht self," one we are 
fully dedicate'd to for some time.^ A.s children, we often se^m to know what 
we can do md what we cannot; when.uncertain, we test new sitirations with 
attention to feedba6k. VVe find our will on the side of certain actions for 
whicl)>re are ready, and it is'the true'facilitator. Tlhildren work bard on 
tasks that are challenging to them, and, with persistence, they leam new 
behaviors. So,- it is important to know the will and its functionings — not 
only for learners bii| for tl)e educators. 

No Nptvcan leani to stand or walk without being watchful or aware. Many ; 
activities of bj^bies reveal at once how watchful ihey have to be to find their 
way in a universe so full of siu'prises and under the control of outsiders. 
Babies Use their will to mastery because it is theirs, and with it they manage 
•to acquire the enopnous experience every inventory of their learning will 
display.' . . A ' 

All this leads to th*? inevitable conclusion: only flwarei\ess is%educahleoin 
man, and onlij self-education is tnie education, 

A Theory of Bilingual and Transcultural Education 

With such a solid prhieiple on which to builds we can propose a theory of 
bilingual and transcultural educa|||)n, 6f value to students, teachers, and 
the general public. ' . • ' 

VVe shall begin with a claiifyiiig examj^. Our hand, as an instrument of 
the self, serves many purposes, ;H)mepfecise((r\g., writingastringof words, 
iu miy script), others gross (e.g. , scrul)bing flooi's). Besides the hanrl is the 
reality of the self that knows the hand, eommimds it,au)d involves/it. The 
will is an attribut<^ of that self; awareness is another. Still othvr attributes of 
tho self are; intdligencc, ri»tentii)n, affectlvity, perception, action^ and 
reflection, 
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^ lb he9ome aware is a requirement .of ineaningfiil living/T^ create au- 
tomatisms frees,the self; by su^>ordinating^routme activities* i)ine can focus 
learning what is new. Hence: much of what one <5*escapes one's 
awareness. We rinay appear to have achieve?! noting Worthy of note, when 
aUually so much has been contributed by eadi of us using activities we 
havef mastered. l)ut yvitj^ reduced awareness. We may fail to-tkl^e pride in 
our /remarkable achievements becaus^neither we nor\Qthers have de- 
veloped the habit of conscious iwareness. ' . * • 

Education of awareness must begin by focvising'on^ts attainment, so thaf 
everyone can know that conscious aWareness of many aspects of living 
(previously routinized) is attainable and is fundamental to meaningful d^ily 
living. • 

With bilingual people, awareness of thei^ Highly developed throat * 
capacities can s4rve thjs puipose. What monolingual people cannot dir, 
bilingual people can do easily. Bilmguals can use theif throats and mouths 
spontaneously to produce tyfb, complex sets of very different sounds, 
shifting in response from envnonmental cues to theiiii owij. intentions. 
Hence, like ones hantl, ones sound-production'system is capable of per- 
forming different sets of complex functidhs iji such a way that most people 
Cannot do. Bilingual persons become aware of their wealth 6t of wdrJk^s ' 
functioning human J^tMngs simply by increa,sed awareness and appreciation 
of this ability to speiJc and switch Jan^ages at will. 

^^^^-^t^Tlie consciousness of ones self as bilingual can stop at simple awareness, 
but it can also extend one s education much^irther. On^houldbe helped 
to realise that languages are liofr merely sets pf words, but are also transmit- 
ted expressions of the spirit of those who, over many generations, have 
expressed specific thoughts within si)ecific habitats,: tjiade specific de- 
mands, aftd offered spetific opportunities. With this awareness, one comes 
toVealize tliat through oner's pastexperien^es there have devVloped other 
powers^ that may be aCcjiessible and iitilipbfe. This awarei;iess, [sone of the 
•lunv puri)()st^s of 4 bilingual educatioi^based On good foundations; a pur- 

* po^e which, ^vhile offering sufTicient grouncfi for bicultural education, 
indieiitts that transcendence of one s limitations is achievable andjhat a 
rich trahscultural education is possible.. m 

'\ It i*; difficult to view bilfngual educijtion in terms of ti iditional education 
because: (U language development involves complex expressive and re- 
ceptive skills, not memorized knowledge; (2) langimge production simul- 

- - taneoiusly invuilves the smooth \yorkigg of automatisms and a conscious 
. »>i'Ot»ess of producing pKecisely^what one wants to sayu and (3) the com- 
plexities of huiguaKt\are m\\ consciously understood by those who use it 
mutinely as a means *()f communication only. Almost everyone taki»s fo.r 
granted one of the most promising bases for knowing ourselves; i.e., our 
heritage as jntegrated^iitoui langnage, our gestures and otli,er unconscious 
manifestati(^ns,. as well as ourliopes forihc* future in terms m peVscmal and 
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cultuk-al advancement. As a forceful analogy, let us consider how past 
generations disregarded important sources of energy which could not 
increase our .wealth and our standiird of living until someone discovered 

, their latent power: This analogy should help us to see the promise ^f latent, 
undiscovered abilities in the bilingual population.^ * i e 

^ A Singe bilingual education^has nolt be^some integrated into the traditional 
mbnolinguul education system, it is necfessar^ to initiate profound changes 
in education — profund in the sense what educators vvill be required to 
re-evaluate the philosophical basis of tneiV work, ' 

We must perceive ourselves as learning systems expressing a variety of 
sensitivities by: ■ 

^ — recognizing ourselves as masters of the sub,tle energy that energizes ^ 
our ftmctionings in'our'utterance system, our hearing system, and in 
our intelligence; ' * / 

— recognizing that we possess two complex sets of verbal and^auditory 
* images that are triggered abruptly when one reacts differentially to 

the content of the world or our inner dynamics; 
, —^recognizing inner plimate^ that accompany listening to people, talk- 
ing, and^ldiffer as the lart^uage differs; 

— recognizing that we have j^ccess to our thougl\[s;)^r5^ as tnmscend^ 
ing ^p^ciflc languages; j^nd . 

— recognizing that we understand many things that escape monolin- 
. guals.^aoc^ thus are equipped with more explicit powers and have 

access to> world that is closed to many others. 

^ As educators, we must consider it Our- responsibility to bring our bilin- 
gual studefits to these realizations, which go beyond the goals of traditional 
monolingual education, Educators must become attftned to the "linguistic 

' person'* in our students"; The .social and cultural aspepts that are implicit in 
the spirit of the languages constitute another important universe of experi- 
ence. . ' 

' V Relation of Languages to Modes of Thought 

Most monqlinguals do not recognize their inability to perceive the 
existence of njany mod^s of thought among mankin^. Rather, they con- ? 
sider iheir own thought systeJti as uniVersaK an^l independent of their 
laijguuge. Anthropologiijts. however; have become sensitive to variations 
^ in the w^ay pc^ople see themselves ahd'their world; they know the fallacy of 
assuming that a single mode^of tliought exists. With all others considered to 
be approximations — some remote and otli^rs closer. The multiplicity of 
modes of extant thoOght is iiioof to the anthropologist of variations in actual ' 
• life c|<miands on various^peoples. 

If one i)i)pulatiOn is active and productive, its members notice certain 
aspects oV.tliVir WQrld and Wish tc^plaln and -control them, Another 
population may be more cOncernedAnth inner life and given to ct)ntemplat- 
ing the universe; theSe people wish to convey what they perceive as most 
important. , , ' 
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These hvq populations will differ in more than vocabulf^xy. The very 
ways they make their language behave will distinguish them, revealing the 
spiritof their language and their mode of thought. Conversely, it may be 
possible to understand how a population perceives itself and its world by 
studying the language. 

Jf this is true. then, the truly bilingual person has two modes of though t 
at his/her disposal in one somatic system, l)oth availably for communication 
with monolingual'groups whose members may not suspect th^ existence of 
the other / 

^ -A Historical Perspective 

The English language was developed first in the British Isles where its 
characteristics were molded by the styles of living and modes of thought 
peculiar toVhat habitat. Having developed over centuries an acfequate 
y#esponse to the human, clknatic. and geographic opportunities anjchal- 
^lenges of thpir habitat, the English-speaking people found themselves 
preferring certain activities. Their language^became a language cf mer- 
chants/ travelers, swift exploiters* of opportunities They stressed action 
rather than abstract thought, implicitness rather than explicitness. They 
accepted ambiguities in statements l>ecinise they disappeared in action, a 
chi\racteristic \4rfch made them give a particularly implftiuU place to verbs 
and prepositions. Now. almost any word can beQj)me a verb in English and 
convey more meaning in that form. 

' VVheij exported to other habitats.' such as what is today the United States 
and Australia, the English language acquired distinctive features caijsing 
people to speak of "the barrier of a eommon language." a reference to 
differentiated features of the English as^ spoken in Britain, Australia, and 
• the United States. V 

Several factors innueneed the cultures of these and other countries to • 
prefer a modified English, language ta an entirely new language of their 
own. The English language is appropriate for acWvities connected with 
trade and technologj^; since '' actionr" is basic to these actfvittes. English 
supplied a veiy good mstrument for communication. Ii> the United Stfites, 
which has developed an idiosyncratic culture centei^d on technology, the 
ease of adaptation of English was particularly welcome. Today, the whole 
world seems ready to adopt Americait English as the language of commer- 
cial and ihdus trial transacfions. simply because it makes such transactions 
(fasv; fhe dominance of English is not considered to symiK)lize doniinance 
of one superpower. ' 

The Spanish langtiage developed in the Iberian peninsula soon after it 
was recon(iuer*'d from the Moors barely Rx e hundred years ago. Spanish 
c()i)(|uest of piirts of the American hemisphere introduced Spanish dialects 
to that hemisphere and. tAvo htindrecf Rfty mus fater gave them the 
codified language of the Spanish academy. 
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Unlilie English, Spanish vvaS-not developed to meet the needs of trade 
ancltechnolo^jy. The economy of Spairuand its colonies has lagged behind 
that of the .English-speaking world; in/act, it still 4oes, not only becau.se of 
geography and ttchnology lag, butalso because odiepVomppnents of life, 
for which thpy developed means of expression in their language^ were^ 
more highly valued. Action is not the main preoccupation of Spanish- 
speaking people. Introspivction is peVceived as giving greater jovs and 
satisfactions. Since e^ person lives "not for bread alqne'' and develops a 
personal philos<jphy of life, the langiuige and themes handled give Spanish 
pedple the power imagine, to procrastinate, to create fiction, jind to 
realize themselves ill fantasy rather than in reality. In^hat inner climate, 
Spanish cadences are stimuli that tonlTrm an?^ deepen the love for certain 
life styles. Thi^ough its oral tnhlition andjiterature the Spanish language 
encourage? the perpetuation of certain ottitud^ which become fulfilled in 
the acts of living and which, in turn, pen^etuate the hmguage, its spirit and 
its attributes. ^ ^ ' 

-Still, both Spanish and*tn{i^ish have been created for use by ordinaiy 
folk to ex>}ress the trivial and common as v/ell qs the excepttenal. Neverthe- 
' less, theiv predilections, which clearly distinguish them, are evident in the 
expressioii^f very different perceptions of . what lifa/is all about. The 
English "to'expect." for.examplcv is rendered ih Spanish by **tener illu- 
sion" vyhich illustrate*s two dffterenT< clinii'iftes" or attitudes toward life. In 
Spanish, "to love" and "to^vant" are rendered by ^^e one verb '*querer" 
expressing a passion absent in both English words and in both notions 
taken separately ."In Spanish, \^sper(ft^* may mean "to hopl»" or "to wait," as 
if the second could not be endured without the first. 

The mode of thought jmplieit in the Spanish language can be charac- 
terized by the luxury of details that makei one linger withil/^ms con- 
templated., and makes one like long strings of adjectives and allusions to 
what^iight be present in a sityation beyond what one perceives. What 
attracts in life is intensity, presence, passion, and a feeling that one is 
living, at whatever cost, in time or progiVss. In fact, t4ie common use of the 
subjunctive, as the dominiitit mood, implies' tlie suspected presence in all* 
situation?? of something unforeseen and mysterious affecting their out- 
comes. From such a view of Spanisjj, one understands why the English 
word "mood" has been associated with all^lie verb tenses lumped together 
tnider the label of the stibjunctive. 

\ Ambiguity is tolerated by English-speaking people in the realm where 
action is ^edsive/fnit not by Spanish-speaking people, who.reciuire men- 
tion- of alLrelevant facts to avoid intellectual coTilPusion. For SpJinislv 
'speaking people,* reference to examples does not havt^ the appeal ariu 
significance that English-speaking people fijid in them. In f^ct, there 
seems to be no need for (examples when^^n abstract statement is verbally 
coherent. 
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The English language is what I call a "spoken language, ' one in wlifch the 
voice, via intonation, contributes a great deal toct)niprehension. It follows 
• logically that written English molds itsdf oh the spoken larvguage,.as can be 
seen in its use of punctuation. On the other hand, Spanish is a "written 
language." which conveys wre sliades of meaning through \Vriting than 
. through «peaking. Note the peculiar use in Spanish of question marks lind 
exclamiition marks, announcing in the middle of a sentence the intentioi1'<i)f 
,questionuTg or commenting as ifthe voice alone could not do it. Also, note 
that Spanish entrusts to-mrrked accents the shift of stress from typical 
us^e. 

Many details could be cited that illustrate how the modes of thoughts of 
fhfe English- or Spanish-speakirig people have affected their respective 
'languages. I .earning these languages well requires mastery ofthe modes of 
thoughf that hi}\e molded expressiOrt in.,tho.se languages. Hence, we must 
consider how bilingualism helps in knowinga Jiew kind of person capable of 
contrasting modes of thought that prove coirfpatible when dwelling in one 
mind and, yet, are seemjngly in .sharp contrast when expres.sed in difTerent = 
.societies. ' . ' 

Perhaps in some peoples' minds, tiRe aim ofbilingual-transcultural edu- 
cation is to enable people from outside the "mainstream" to adjusfto the 
'majority culture in the "host" coimtry. But, we will identify what needs.to 
be done ii\ order toproduce a transcultural population, a new contribution , 
to' thi;/historical moment. ' , >, 

In<Hiis paper we gii'e bilingifalism another meaning. We take advantage 
of whtlt^can be revealed in H study of bilingual people in order to adequately 
establish goals for a bilingual-transcultural eduaition..Oiir theory will then 
serve practice. • . . 

Values of True Bilingualism 

Until now. we have focused our attention on the bilingual as a person. 
We have not emphasized the power of the bilingual^ this power has often 
been minimised by thos,e who choo.se to seek iM)Wer throu^i money or 
social position. Since the power of money and social position are powers 
outside onese|f, they can be taken away. Moreover, when the mistake is 
made of stressing external soiuces of power, the con.seciuenee maybe the 
feelings ()f unworthiness that .so many biliyguals experience, 

It is tnie that tlit're are relatively few fimctioning bilinguals. It is also true 
that some bilingtial.s who are highly visible in the political scene have not 
made the etfort reyuired to l)ecome truly bilingual (i.e.. in the sense of 
loyngall trace of accent wlien using the second language, while maintain, 
ing proficiency in their first langnageK Their claims to powerful positions in 
the conununity at large are weakened by their maintenance of distinctive 
featmes in their speech, which lead others tji) think ol tliem as alien to the. 
culttne in which they live. 

Many Uilingual people, however, have managl'd to function as natives in 
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% both languages. These are people who can transcend the limiting 'eftects of 
. any single culture alded*by their t)roficiency in two'or more languages. This 
transcendence is compatible with mastery of the content of the culture(s) 
tran.scended, permitting a person to funption ''naturally" in those contexts 
which he hss^ mastered. Having grown l>eyoad a certain level of self- 
awarendss. the bilingual person does not lo^e the power of living at tlie 
previous level but loses only the more Iimite4 perspective. Hence, the 
bilingual can relaffe to monolinguals in each group without identifying 
emotionally with either group, dthough accepted as one of them. Rather 
, J than producing "inferior natives" incapable of being at home in either 
group and in eitHer language, a true' bilingual education, which leads 
people to transcend what is^ limiting in each culture, will produce a new 
brand of citizen badly needed in our constantly niore interdependent, 
< shrinking world, our "global village. " This tmnscultufal leap should not be 
viewed simply as a technique for survival, but rather as a technique for 
achieving a richer self-awarene^'t^^and increased ability to understand di- 
versje cultures. ' . 

The world today needs people^who spontanequsly think and aft as 
inhabitants of the "global village." Tme bilingual education, if effectively 
donfe, can produce such people jnore easily than can monolingual^ national, 
or even sectarian edircation, \yhich has produced^oo few such people in the 
past. 

Bilingual education, as we have seen aboye, g^ves us the opportunity to 
realize new potentialfties in ourselves. We not only master two languages 
as well as natives do, but we also acNeVe enhanced personal and interpeV- 
s'onal awareness. This enhanced, more competent self is constantly at work 
transcending the immechate and making choices in terms of a vision of fhe 
future* 

TVanscuItiiml education lAs as its immediate concern the specific job of 
educating people who, in the near future, will have to deal routinely with 
men and women who have "inherited" st)ecific languages and modes of 
thought that are unfamiliar to^ tJiem.*The bilingual person capable of 
understanding and appreeiatingdii.erent languages and modes of thought 
can sei-ve those people impartially and adequately, utilizing their .special 
competencies just as engineers do when invited to build dams or bridges. 

Learning one new language after another, moi;e easily each tim6, the 
multilingual person learns to appreciate each cultuf^, considering them 
neither dien nor curious, but rather as the expression of a people who are 
communicating as naturally in their linguistic'forms as we do in our own. 
Joyful savoring of that which is different becomes the real, truly interesting 
thing in life. As tranjicendlng beings, w^ strive to develop all the possible 
facets of otirselves; and we, In turn, can help others tTf become educated as 
"whole" huiTian beings, the Umm l)eings of mankind rather than persons 
with limited vision. 
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Only education of awareness can develop such transcendence. Today, 
only among bilingual educators and transcultural educators do we lind the ^ 
riect ssary cultural background andinterest for making explicit the means of 
attaining the wellsprings that will revolutionize education to meef the 
•needs of the future. Since the necessary transformation of educators is an" 
l^nei^ one -~ one of awareness it will not be obtain'ed solely By standing 
funds, which iu-e becoming increasingly scarce. Exposing educators to the 
insights concerning what 'Education of awareness" entails and how^easy it 
will be to make profound changes, once that awareness has been de- 
veloped, may be the strategy «ve should follow. Reflection,*dialogue, and ° 
involvement will develop needed insights and will convince educators that 
we can prepare for the future by our wiilingness to receive and use the 
insights gained by our^tudents and ourselves in bilingual and transculturo' 
education. ' 

, Summary ^ 

Our theory for bilingual and transcultural education can be'summarized 
l^s follows: 

^ Since it is probably Impossibl^to recast traditional, monolingual eduW 
tion to produce true bilingual, transcultural education, we must look for 
the foundation of tomorrow's education somewhere otherthan in tradition. 
We can find this f .dation in the premise tfiat only {fwareness is educable 
in man and that the only true education is self-education. ' . * 

^ Awareness of oneself a,s engaged in the prodlicHon of the diverse sound 
systems of two languages — a demonstrated ability of bilingual people — 
constitutes evidence thttt the self controls mental ftmctionings which, in 
turn, control somatic functions. This hierarchy 4s demonstrated in the 
phenomenon of two different linguistic sty/items functioning in one person. 

To help the learner progrt ss from this awareness to the conviction that 
bihnguals are actually better adapted than monolingual persons to the 
needs of m()d<?rnltimes, we may need the intervention of a well-prepared 
educator. This educator, who u^riderstan(;)s the'process of transcendence, 
^ must help each student make contact with the "self at work through w.lll and 
experience. " and consequently to a study of what i& to Le gained from true 
bilingual and transcultural education. 

Similarly the capacity to live joyfully and purposefully, invdived in two 
cultures thilt may appear very different. j:;an be transformed into yet 
another awareness that the self can transcend'dlvers^lhrms wlUJe bdng 
able to accept and ev^rience them. ^ 
. A transcultural education is actualized when the individual concerned is 
not onfy at home in more than one culture, but also can find in himself the 
ability to learn from luiy person of any age and to enjoy shared experiences. 
When differences arise between people, instead of generating fears or 
doubts, they create an eagerness to know one another well. 

A bilinpal-tmnscultural educational theory proves itself by Its applica- 
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tions to what goes on In schools and homes. ' 
. Epilogue . * 

The theory presented in this peper allows us to see baw bihnfeals carf 
become uware that they are capable of certain contributions oUtSde the* 
graSlpofcmonolingualism. The theory, indeed^ makes more precise what is 
meant by- transcultur^J education. ' . . 

TVansculturai education means two things., First, it is^the pro<;ess that 
permits one to discover that one can be simultaneously of.two cultures, can 
thmk and communicate in ^nvo languages, ^^apd can find oneself, when 
movihg from one tp the other, in a state that transcends^both. vSe^ond^it is 
the totality of what one has achiev;ed after using that process to the point 
where one can think and speak as a person at home in both'cultures while 
spontaneously and freely masterfng both langyages. Awareness of that 
* transcendence, based on true bilingualism, would be the chief purpose of 
tnanscultural education.* > 

Gaining facjlityjn this process of awareness is possible for al} who open 
themselves to ^he expjferience since it is a basic aspect of hum^n function- 
' ing. WJiat i^rnew here is that one does it in the universes of: (1) lahguage (!>y 
being involved in using oneseff as a bilingual speaker, moving freely from 
one language to another); imd (2) culture (by finding oneself ready to^dopt 
two mode^of existence In two distinct cultures in which one qan live with 
easfe). " ' ' ^ ^ • 

I^or diis awarcSness of transcendence to exist, the, moment when one 
shifts from one language or culture to the other is the experience on which 
one introspects. The act of examining this experience with all its distinctive ^ 
features, arid of contemplating it more feisurely is an important introspec- 
tive , exercise, one which has to be entertained frequently until the self 
learns to enter into it and to know Its nature. 

^T^anscuttural education will not result from conditioning' or trom. 
memorization, as fs often suggested by those who are oriented to rospect 
only overt l>ehaviors. But,>iranscultuml education may fie the outcome of 
InteractiQjn with many people who hrtve experienced avvareness of what 
trye bilingualism and multicultumllsm jiieans, especially the act of trai>s- 
cendence of specific culturen, as It is met when one communicates well in 
more than one langu^ige and feels at ease more than one culture. 
' giving consciously/lnvolves increasing self-knowled^o and the appllca* . 
tlort of that knowled^ In knowjngWtter the three uni verses (of the self, of 
significant others, and of the world). The methods of transcultural educa- 
lion will lead som^ learners to cultural and spiritual tnmscendence. This 
outcome cannot he faked. Ouce reached, k does Indeed provide one with a 
truly human experience that no specific culture and no one language can 
tt)ntaln. ^ , 

It is hoped that our theory not oiily suggests some next\steps but also 
states the long-term goal with sufllclent elnrlty to help us deckle what we 
have to do and how we can best do it. 
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Transduttural education is ndt^)nly pos|jbIe but ^sential 
in a dem^rattc,:eultufally divar^e sdciety.---pai 

Wa rijaad to davatep procadurrs'l>i'^H^^ 
amUnstftutlonal, in whieh the riehil^ia of aach^oulturai 
groap ean be made avallabia to a var^^ othar.-^Morris' 

Tfee Co«ce|»t$j)r SyinboIinj, Private Culture; wid Syncretism 
11} Relation To Transoultural Educmn* 



AlATMEB THAN attempting show why transcultuml education is 
d6si#l« Und how it is .possible, I wish simply to begin, with the premise 
that -ti*«snscultwal education is not only possibly but essential in a 
democfaac; cultMi?»Ilv divewe society. Having afTirmed the feasibility and 
worthiness of transcultural education, 1 would like to suggest, as basic to a 
^discussion of thd "hows" ai\d the "whats" of transcultural education, an 
examinatioit of theconcepts of symbdling, private culture, and syncretism.* 
Culture and Sytn^ling 

^Culture may be 'defined ds <» system of shared tephnological. sodal,"^ 
aesthetic, ideological, and attitudinal products of human learning; it con- 
sisfs- of beliefs, cdgnitive styles,- languagps, tools, and 6th§r material and 
non-material achievemaits of'a'group of people, the terms "system" and 
"shared" surest that various cultural elements are tnter-related in their 
functions and tjbat they h^ive evolved from expericfnces shared^by raafiy 
generations of people. More importantly, culture is the product of our 

'The fim section of this paper is wrftten by Yoiuig Pai; the second, on Ihmscultnral Valiies, by 
Min Cleve Morris. , : 

*For a more systematic eWwratlon of syml)ollng. see White and Dllllugliam (1973). An 
Insightful discussion of the concept of privote culture Is found In Coodenonj^ (1963). 
Syncretism, though not a new concept, luis been used more extensively by Henry Burger In 
mmy of hlffanthropologlcal writings. See Burger (1973) for'a helpful discussion of syncretism 
and education. A more teclmleal treatment of this concept Is foimd in Burger (1966). 
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symboling abiJity, which enables ys to develop cohtepts (to^assign mean- 
ings and significance to dasses^ of objects^ events, and acts) as well as to 
\in<lerstand and appreciate such^tme^ings. ' , 

' The symboling process occurs not oiWy4n the large society, but also 
within its subunits,'each with its own distinctive value orient^trbns. These 
subunits may be social, political, intelleqt||fal, economic, religious, Ethnic, 
sexual, 6t generational in natiiroi Meanings and values seem fo beassif/,ned 
to objects, .events, and acts according^to their evident potential for h^elpiog 
'human beings meet the needs arising out of their physical environtnents 
and their associations with others. Objects and events, as well as modes of 
conduct and thinkingr should not be regarded as having intrinsic signifi- 
cance apart from their^appropriiite cultural contexts. 

The culture of a society represents the v^^ays in which a group of people ' 
have organised their experiencea^tP give them a;world view, which pro- 
" vides tliem with a basis for (1) explaining th^ir environments in cause-effect 
Jerms, (2) framing purposes, (3) distingulshirig the desirable frofii the 
undesirable, and (4)/ormulating the means by wliich recurring problems 
are solved (Goodenough, 1963). The function of culture is not only t^ake 
life secure and meaningful but t^so to /give man a sense of power and 
conOdence (White, 196^1). The culture to which one belongs, then, be- 

• conries the roof of theiindividuars identity. Hence,, to reject or ^emean'a 
p€jrson*s cultural heritage is to do psychological and t^orjil violence to the 
dignity and worth of tliat individual. 

In view of what has been said, about symboling, we might condi^e that 
all existing culfur^^ ''do their iob . " Established cultural pattems,,however, 
are not necessarily the best possible mean!; of meeting human needs. 
Anipb evidence exists to suggest that some cultural practices (part^icularly 
in high-^energy societies), while fulfilling immediate needs^ often have , 
long-term maladaptive consequences. The culture of a society that selects 
its means of problem splving chieflyin terms of their utility and immediate 
results is likely t6 become maladaptive, facing in the long^Mn many 

* complex and unsuspected problems. Similarly, a culture that copes with its 
problems in terms of a narrow range of alternatives because of ethnocen- 
trism is likelv to limit its own future. Hence, if a technologically complex 
and socio^culturally diverse society, such as.ours, views minority cultures ' 
as unworthy variations from the "right way,** it becomes less successful in 
resolving confli(fts and satisfying the divergent needs of many ethnic com- 
ponents of the society. Such society fails to make life secure let alone 
endchlng, enduring, and democratic, • ^ 

Private Culture < , 

As .every society has a culture, whicji is the product of shared human 
experience* so may we speak of each person as having his/her own private 
"culture/* which may include^awareness of several distinct "cultures" of 
other individuals. These cultural awarenesses within a person's private 
culture Represent the liidividyat*s perceptions of how other human beings 
have organized their e>i\)eriences based on the standards by which others 
perceive, predict, Judgcvand act (Goodenough, 1963). It is through our 
knowledge of the private cultures of our associates that we learn to ac* 
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complish those ^oaJsi jthat we best achieved through working' together. 
Hence, a person s pt^vat^ culture may include knowledge of severS diffe- 
rent language patter^^ ^lorms of conduct an4v(duation, and procedures for 
^letting things donevpepending upon the nature of one's purpose and its 
cqntext, the todividjtikJ oftgin moves from one s^t of cuftural Qonbepts to 
another within 6m*^ repertoire. For a^ample, if this paper hsud been 
written (or a sixtWgfade audience, ! would have used a different "Ian- 
«nage.'' j 

If a person operates, rigidly in terms<»f a single culture (e.g.. using, 
standard Jinglish'vjin a -multi-ethnic comihu^nity), he/she will.be less 
■ effective4n aeconigil shing one's pi{rpioses. This suggests tlmt the greats 
one's breadth of fMiJturai awareness and the more ilexibJe a person' is in 
shifting from one appropriate cultural context to another, the more success- 
ful that persoti wul be in achieving desired oujtooihes, Frequent inter- 
ethnic corttiMJt is ii|jpk)rj^ant, for it tends to increase the humber of other 
' cultural orle-ntatMns within the private culture of a>r individual 
(Goodenaugh,J0#. ' . /-x 

T^Mly, a persoh uses only a limited number of cultural ori^ittio^siii 
his/her repertoire* If the dominant culture is ethnocentric, the number of 
altemative"eulturw orientations that an individual could use wouW be 
limited to'those^the mainstream ciHture regards as legitimate*. Minority 
Ijhildreni for exanKplet^ay be pressured, implicitly or explicitly, to reject 
their 0^*11 Jjinpa^^vlifd use onlf "standard English." Rejection of their 
latiguage patteeni^iijs low-status forms reinforces the negative image ininor- 
it|? owrdren have df the'r own culture and personal identity. One of the . 
problems of assimilatianism is that the more one assimilates, the more drie 
cfw^h^s self-esteem and pride in one's own lethnicity. Assimilationism 
(arising from the ethnocentrism of the dominant group) not only robs 
ridhness from both the dominant and minority .cultures but also increase* ' 
alienation and sociO'psychologica) ccnfficts. * 
Syiicfettsm . . ' _ '■ 

If the goal d democratic educaCion is to develop each indivfdual's poten-, 
tial .and to aid .in building a social order that can make life secure and 
enriching for aill, then neither assimilationism nor ijeparatism is the answer. 
Notwithstandmg the im))ortance of minority cultures to many Americans, 
the norms of the dominant culture ai% likely to prevail in many activities of 
* the larger socjetv. It v.ould indeed be unrealistic to suggesj that minority 
roups ignore the dominant culture, but it is equalfy unreasonable to 
emaijd members of minority ciJHures' to divest themselves of their own 
ethnic distinctiveness. What is needed is the preservation and enrichment 
of minority cultures as well as a reconciliation of these' patterns with those 
of the dominant culture. HoweveK the notiorii,of "preservation and,exteh- 
sion" should not be understood as a reactionary, "back-to-the-blanket" 
move (Bu'-ger, 1973); rather, it should be seen as a. syncretic process 
(syncretism). . * - 

"Syncretism Is 'the reconcilLJon of hvo or mtfre cultural systems or 
elements, with the motfiflcatlon of lx)tji* Ourger, lfi66, p. 103). This 
conception is not the same as the "melting ' of distinctive cultures into one 
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allegedly superior one. Syncretism rpfevs to the development of a new and 
unique culture (private or societal) and a ne>fT>ers6nal identity by inter- 
weaving dffFerent cultural elements together. For example, an Asian- 
American youth may discard tlie unquestioning obedience to elders and 
become more self-assertive, bu'fc may retain that part'of Asian culture that 
encour^ges^ne to b<? Idss egwentiic and think in terms of relationships to 
others, lie/she is neither an Afiian in America nor an imitator of the white 
American, but has emerged as a new Asian-American. , 
^Transfultural Education * ^ 

, , FVoni our perspective, transcultural education shpuld (1) promote better 

. understanding and ^appreciation, rather than mere tolerance, of other 
cultures; (2^ facflitate the developme.nt of the individuals ability to function 
in multicultural contexts; and (3), help the. members of minority cultures 
construct unique private cultures of their own by. combining the elements 
-of various cultures ii>terms of what is meaningful to their personal identity* 
aspirations, and social reality. ^Ve must also mdve away from regarding a 
specific culture as having non-contextual or absolute worth. Jn both our 
schools and'our commugities, we need to stress the viewpoint that cultures 
provide different but legitimate ways of meeting similat needs. Hence, a 

\ culture should be appraised in terms of its ability to aid members of the 
sooiety iii becomfng incr(iftsingly more effective in xlealing with life's 
problemts. , ^ 

When the study of a culture i.s primarily concerned with describing 
so-called intriguing and exotic dustoms, such study tends to reinforce 
ethntKeiitrisrp. This type ofl approach rarely deals with basit questions 
about why these seeminglystrange folkways and mores have developed 

> and h(ive been given, specftil significance by each culture. Hence, it is 
ess^ential to view cultures as results of symbolihg and to regard "strange*' 
customs a.s functional ways in which human beings have leartied to relate to 
their natural anfl man-made environments. But aWe all, transcultural 
edircation should encourage open-minded exploration of alternative and 
non^rSditional life styles and should cultivate critical evaluation of already 
established'cultUral patterns. * 4r ' 
• 

. Transcultural Values 

We move now to the question of haw transcultural education.can become 
an effective reaHty. t)ne of our first considerations must be to show how 
syncretism works, i.e., bow do two or more cultures Interact In such a way* 
as to yield something "trans-", I.e., beyond each? If syncretism is the 
reconciliation of cultural patterns, how does this reconciliatioh occur? 

•The "Mutual Enrichment" Hypothesis * 

One contemporary cliche Is what I call the "mutual enrichment" 
hypothesis. It goes something like tlfls: the American people are made up 
of several cultural groups, literally drawn from all over the world. In this 
endowmx^nt of culture lies America's sptciaj uniqueness as a society. In 
coHJdderinghow these many groups riilghJ relate to one another, we have 
triecT a ..amber of strategies; bicultur^llstn, crossculturalism, multlcul- 
turallsm. None (jf these strategies ha.*! seemed to be a perfect solution. We 
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don't want assimilato^hor do we want separatism. We don't want the 
"melting pot"; even'cultiirarpluralism' doesn't sdtisfy. What we are after 
goes beyond all these. It is some mode of social phenomenology in which 
fach of us as individuals can benefit from the cultural richness, that this ' 
variety dTlifestyles holds out for us, if we only kneW how to grasp it. Hence, 
we need to develop pi;ocedures of living — both individual and institu- 
tional — in which the richne,ss of each cultural group can be made available 
to ev6ry other. ' < -"^ ' 

^Thke the so-called "Black Experience." Being who and wKat I am, I hav^ 
only the dimmest notion of what this really meaos. In order to be a fuller 
hiiman bemg, I ne^d to know and fepl the'pain, the agoi\y, the exhilaration 
of this mode of experiencing. I'm not seeking merely the language, the 
literature, the music, or the food of this group,' although these may help. 
I m afte? the "gut feeling," the liniqiie perspectives, the dreams and 
fantasies of tKis life. Somebody has to Kelp me get inside this microcosm. 

"Or consider the ciiiltur^I distintJtions between the Anglo ai^ the Latin. 
Being who and what I am. I have only the faintest conception of "the Latin 
mind" — how Latins think, what they think, and what their priorities and 
aspirations, are. In order to expand as a person, how am I going to gain 
access to that world of the Spanish-speaking and the Spanish culture- 
experiencing individual? I learned the Castilian subjunctive in an Oberlin 
College Siwnish class 35'years ago? It is one of the great syntactical outrages 
of the Western world, ft didn't help. The iqner cosmology of the Latin 
/)er5o«a is still closed to me. ' 

Or consider the "East is East" problem, the gulf between Asian and 
Western thought and conduct. My/co-author, himself a "card carrying" 
Asian, tf^ls us. that an Asian-American youth, in discarding "the unques- 
tioning ol)edience to elders," may "retain that paft of Asian culture that 
encourages one to be less egocentric and thijj/in ti^ms of one's relation- f 
ships toothers." How can I, the apoth^sis of the sm-centercfd Westerner, 
learn from this youth? How can I gain access to his consistent orientation of 
"thinking in terms of one's relatidnships t6 others." an experience sought^" 
not for his benefit,. but for mine? , • 

Finally, let's tjike the male-female dialectic*— probably the last territory 
to -yield to syncretism and reconciliation. Women hberationists do not 
typigilly emphasize how mucli men can ileam from women. In my opinion, 
andrqgyny — the synthesis of desirable male and female traits — is not 
"selling well" on the talk-show circuit. Tbo many women in the movement 
want to become more like men. Making it in the mde-dominated 
mainstream; if you don't mind my mixing metaphors, has be^buje the new 
"Siren Sbng of the Seventies." When women become mqre likem^n. then 
we'll reconsider androgyny; but. of course, by tjien'it may be too late! But 
all this is be-side the point. I want to knrw how it feels fo be a wOmatv'; i 
mean literally how it feels to be put down as "dumb about carburetors and 
spafk plugs,'- how It feels to be regardfd as a .sex object and therefore 
judged chiefly In terms of iittractlvene.ss, how It fesis to wanf to Ix^ presi" 
dent of a bank but not being proihot^d because you ar^too "valuable" as an 
assistant. As a Vepresentatlve male WASP, I've never Fearned how that 
feels. I think I'd be a more complete person If I did. 

■a . 
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Tlw; .Collision of Mores . ^ ^ 

But thiSres another side. Some cultural traits do oot seem very attrac- 
tive, especially outside the neighborhood. Blacks, Whites, Lati'ns, Anglos, 
Asians, Westerners, women, and men all have some traits thet others don't 
want to import. And as Professor Pai says, ^''to Veject or demean a |^rson*s 
cultural heritage is to do psychological and moral violence to the dignity 
and. the worth of that individual" ^ . ' 

Just to keep the violence localized, let ipe confinevmy critidSms to my 
own set. Many Whites are global racists; they^iave shown a megalomania 
about **Nlanifest Destiny." Many Anglos are North-South racists; they want 
to'lord it over everybody (and not "give' away^V the Panama Canal). Many 
Westerners devalue /l$ians;^they^com the serene, mystical qualities ofthfe 
Orient; thev are "go-getters** and, with their exhaust-belching machines, 
they are using up and polllitinj? the entire plahljt. Many* males are 
chauvinist pigs - - insensitive^ mean, vici6us scramblers for glory, who use 
women like they use Kleenex. 

The question is tnis: How are we going lo engage in mutual enrjchmeqt 
without risking mutual pollution? And tf we call it ''pollution," which to" 
each culture H is, will we Jiurt somebody's feelings? v 

The Search for Transculturarl Values 

So, you see, the "muv ual enrichment** hyppthesis can carry us just so far. 
Maybe our strategy shoul^ be to fasten onto a set of values that almost 
everyone could agree on and then work toward thosej y&luei^ in our schools. 
Such a set of values could then be defended as **'transcultural,** almost in the 
literal sense of tran.scending cultures. ^ ) 

Over the centuries, we Ve had a number of ''universal valu»^s' proposed* 
Plato and Afistotle thought that "the lif^ of reason" was a value that^ no one 
couFd dispute. St. Thonvas Anuinas suggested the Christian's God, with all 
His {Attributes. More recently, the Puritans advocated "hard work and 
discipline." Then the Victorians amended it to i^ead "discipline and self- 
jdeniar' Still more recently, Hugh Hefner and the counter-culture turned 
this around, asserting that sexual fulfillment and personal hedonishi were 
all that mattered. "If it feels good, do it.^" . ' ' • 

In our own heritage, Thoiifras Jefferson thought.he finally had it with 
*Xife, Liberty and Property," which he latei* changed to'^the more indefi- 
nite and therefore, more defensible "pursuit of happitvess." « 

John Dewey, in the early twentieth centuiy, contended that the centml 
idea, the "meaning of man, ' was "Growth,*' yielding' the ultimate value: 
"That which contributes to gtewth is good." . - 

Throughout our recent history, we have reaw:J<ened interest in one of 
our founding'principies, '^Opportunity." Emma La/iirus, in hei* poem on^ 
the Statue of Liberty, has this great fiH^^ say: * ^' 

Send me your tired, your poor 

The wretched refuse of your teeming ^ 

shore ' . ^ 

; . Send these, the tempesi los.s tl, to 

me ^ ' 
1 lift my lam^lH'slde the Golden Door. 
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Now, if you put Jefferson and Lazrirus Wgether^ you have "Equality, of 
Opjwrtunity," which possibly Qomes as dose as*any thing in expressing the 
essence of our country's belief system. And if you havoireedom, in a state 
of equal opportunity, you are likely to get growth.' 

However, as things actually turn puts there is a flaw in here somewhere. 
It tree people are equal 4i> opportunity* some of th6m,are likely to grow 
more than otheri. Pretty soon, the strong get stronger and begin talimit 
^ the opportunttHft to those with less pow^r ~- Blac"ks, Latins, Asians, and 
woprien. So wd^r,e back to our olddifflpulty. How are we going to arrive at a 
trgnscultural value that, everybody endorses but vi^hich, ,\Wipn put mto 
practice in the schpols and elsewhere, will not turn'oi^ to be «elf-canceling? 

I remember a prqCessor of fnine.many years ago at Columbia University 
raising the interesting anthropological question: What is a good culhire? If 
you design a culture from the gro^md up, so t& speak, what would its 
prt^ailingethicbe? Although philosophers have arj^ued this Issue for a long 
time,>xwprofessor, Lyman Bryibn, offered the following: A goodculttire is 
ofle in whTch the maximum number of citizens are able to realize it.*entral 
.values. Piit another way, a culture is good in the degree to w.hicli it enables 
more and,jnore of its citizens to actualize the cpre valines of the cultyre. 

Now, looked at critically, the Uniterf'States might not n^easure up top 
well on this yardstick. \^ hol^ high the principle of equal opportunity, but 
we have created^ a culture in which that value is foreclosed to a large 
prop6rtion of our citizens. Bycontiiist, take Nepal. Here the central core 
prmciple is serene meditaHon u..d a communal worship of deity.,No one'is 
toreclosed from living a life deHlcated to tliese ends. Thus, according to the 
Bry.son formulh. Nepal Is a "bett'er" society than the United States. . 
Transcultu||(il Mucation „ ' ' 

Professor Pai and I have deliberately left open the tiuestion of whether 
agreementean be reached on traTi-seultural value.- 1 my.self tnay not espouse 
any of the candidates nientioned aboVe. However, some dialogue with 
respect tocoj e^ahies will have tO be undertak<.^if we Intehd to pursue an 
educaHon that isA-lbrant and ilieanhigful for. all children. 

We will have to develop a set of core values that all cultures can identify 
with. Mt)reover.'they wllNiave to be values that engender excitement and " 
eoinmitment. that^aroiise enthusiasm and eflbrt; and finally, they Will have 
to be Values tlutiean be demonstrated and lived (»ut in our schools. 
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The task of transcultura) curriculum is to help students 
become persons who select elements from their cultural 
heritage and their cultural milieu rather than being at the 
mercy ^f conflicting tides of cultural conflict. > 

From the.point of view of a personality psychologist, the task of a 
transcultural curriculum is to Kelp students become persons who select 
dements from their cultural heritage and 'their cultural milieu rather than 
.being dt the mercy of conflicting tides of<Jultural conflice Such persons wjU 
have a dear, steady sense of their own selves as identities that draw from all 
cultural resourc^fs but who, rieverthetfess, act and endure as distinct selves. 
These are transcuUural persons not de.cultured persons. They will partici- 
pate.in their cttlture(s)! they will not he bereft of culture. They will have- 
cuUurnl options based on clear conceptioris of their heritage and of their 
milieu. They will be able to select, affirm, and maintain that heritage or to 
refashion it in their own ways. They wiJI be able te. borrow, or -not to 
borrow; from the^ir surroundings.. They will be actors within two culjtures, 
not victims of the contrasting pulls of cultural differences. Gattegno (1978), 
among others, has described transcultural persons In eloquent terms. As 
•Hajnblln (1978) has put It, these persons will, in their individuality, 
acknowledge and unify all tjhe components of their Identity, without stip- 
pression, delusion, or esd^pe. 

What contributions can a personality psychologist makfe toward d»' 'gn- 
ing the kind of curriculum that can further this transcultural Ideal? I would 
like to summarize hnd discuss fhree lines of research In which I have been 
Involved over the past fifteen years. Each of these — by Itself, but espe- 
dally when combined — has important implications for tmnseultural cur- 
riculum design; each can move us toward the goal outlined above. 
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'lb clarify the exposition, I shall first describe a process of transcMltural 
personal growth that has three ^teps or stages, in connection with each 
stage, i shall discuss a related line of research. ThefJ^rst essential step is for 
students to' develop sklHs of thematic analysis, i.e., 'to mfd<e compleJc, 
abstract dk-jtinctions in the area of cultural themes and imagery. In this 
connection, TshaJI discuss a new test that we liave developed to mejiSitre 
how people form and articulate complex concepts. One of the virtues of this 
test is that learning how to do well on the test is essentially the sane as 
learning the skill that the^e'st meUsures. i.e., "cheating" in this instance 
ja&tually involves >amlng. The second step is to apply these skills of 
thematic analysis directly to cultural materials. Here- students- becQme 
arpateur "psychological anthropologists," utilizing the skills of precision 
and articulation develtfpedar-the-first^tage. In the final stage, the students' 
take their own fantasies as the focus for objective thematic analysis, work- 
ing out and articulating the Ways inwhich theirown themes (from their own 
lives and imaginations) relate to the contributions of their heritage and 
tlieir surroundings. Through this culminating activity, students would 
• obtain a series of answers to the question of" who they are," and they vvould 
knovV the origin of each answer in that series. 

The principles embo<lied in each stage can, I believe, make ft'contribu* 
tion to the design of a transcultural curriculum: but they are, after all, 
abstract principles Hat need to he elaborated tmd made concrete by'' 
curriculum planners Und teachers. The rest of this paper will be an elabora- 
tion of the research iVlevant to each of the tln-e^ stages as well as some 
discussion of how thdse principles relate to some emerging theories of 
transcultural education. " " ^ 

^Thematic Analysis As A Test And As A Skill 

First, I shall discus.s the "Tjjst ofThemat'c Analysis." For the piist three 
years, I have heen involved in a pmject designed to measure the cognitive 
and personality effects upon students who have had different kinds of 
college i<.xpcriences (McClelland, Winter, and Stevvari, 1977). We were 
trying to define in operational terms the claims of college eflucators that a 
liberal arts education increases students* abilities to think effectively, to 
communicate their thoughts; to make relevant judgments, and to discrimi- 
nate among general principles/ None of the published tests of concept 
formation .seemed to be useful because ftiese tests are concerned with 
simple concepts such as "red .triangles versus blue circles." Therefore, we 
developed a new type of test, a 'Test ol'fliematie Analysis." in which 
students are given two groups of briei", imaginative stories that come from 
(juite different sources. (As will be, seen below, many different kinds of 
material can Ik* used for this test.) Students are then asked to foi inulate and 
write out the diHeiences between the two gioups of .stories, using whatever 
terms and writing at whatever level they wish, noting tliemes. elements, 
features of styles, etc. thai, were present (or largely present) in one^roup oL 
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stories and absent (or largely absent) in the other grpup. Notice that this 
test does not merely ask subjects tb leaiji u conceptfrom a series of specific 
ewimples and then to guess whether further examples belong to the. 
cftncept. as is the case with most tests of concept formation. This test is an 
operant measure^! that it asks people to make up and articulate their own 
concepts, rather than a respondent measure that asks them to choose one 
alternative from a series provided by the test. Hence, in the "Test of 
Thematic Analysis," there is no **single best answer" known to the pjfperi- 
menter or teadier in advance. We developed a scoring system for this test 
by simply comparing the kinds of responses or concepts that liberal arts 
seniors write with the responses and concepts of liberal arts freshmen. 
Thus, th^? scoring systein for this test is an empirically-derived one, based 
oi\ the kinds of concept formation ability that seem to be increased by, 
liberal arts education. ' • ^ 

- A brief discussion of the .scoring system categories will iltustrate how the 
test measures the general skill of complex concept formation.* Statements 
classifiable under the following six categories appeared more often among 
s'eniors than an^ong freshmen in the group studied; hence,' each oc^currehce 
Is scored -hl;^ 

1. Direct Compound Comparisons: a clear, distinct comparison between 
the two groups of stories is given by ascribing some element or feature to 
one^grjDup anc/ either explicitly not ascVibing it to lhe other group or 
explicitly ascribing a contrasting element or feature to the other group. 
Example: "Group A stories involve ac^ceptance of authority, while Group B 
stories involve rejection of authority.** » i 

2. Exceptions and qualifications to a description are ijientioned. • 

3. Examples are quoted or cited from the stories to illustrate so/fe 
feature of the description. ' , 

4. Analytic li^erarchy: some overarching, abstract issue is mentioned, 
which involves an explicit dichotomy, one element of which characterizes 
one group and (i\e other element of which characterizes thj? other, group. 
Exatnple: "All stories involve relations to authority (i^sUe); the contrast 
being Ix^tween acceptance and rejection of tt (dichotomy). Gfoup A stories 
involve acc*eptuig authority, while Group J3 stories involve rejecting au- 
jthority." " ' ^ : " ' 

5. Hedefinitiou: altering or redefining a descriptive category so i> to 
broaden its coverage or applicability to tlv' stories. 

6. Sub?{umfng alternatives: a descriptive category made np/ff disjunctive 
alternatives. Example: "Group A stories involve either tlmicj/accaptanceof 

'Tills rnuU'riul is adnntptl frofli Duvltl C;, Winter utiil Duviil 0. \tc()l'llancl. "lliPUiuHc 
AmUyMs: An Empirically Dt^Hvi'd 'fest ofC lomplox ('oncrpl Furinnlion/' fWpor prosriUwl ut 
VVeslc»yrtn'(]olleKi» and Hurvurcl Univ(»rsay. 1976). ► Y 

'This hricf (Hilliiu* is not Md('(iim«r<Joi ;it t'iml sc*orinj< purj^Jse^. A cornpiyfo doscriptioii of lite 
stDrinjt system, ^oKc^thcrwlth mutoriah forleurnirmand iislnKit^ isu\«/ihli' fnnn Mc Bcrand 
Company. 137 Ni»whin7 SUvvi, lioston. Massatluisctts 02116. k 
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authority or active rejection ol it» while Group B stories involve a middle 
course of guarded suspicipn about authority or indlifference to it." 
Statenvents classifiable under the following categbries were present less, 
often among seniors than freshmen and hence are scored -1: 
^ 7. "Apples and Oranges* comparifons, i,e,. a comparison that is not 
really a comparison. Example: ^Group A stories involve accepting author- 
ity while Croup B stories involve sports." 

8. Affect; the .comparison is based on the reader s emotional reaction to 
the story rather than the story line itself. Example: "Group A stories are 
more interesting than Group B stories." ' 

9. Subjective reaction:, the comparison is based on the persons own 
reaction so that first person pronouns are used. Example: "I like Group A 
stories better than Group B stories." 

Perhaps there would be agreement that these nine categories (six posi- 
tively scored and three negatively sqorcd) represent key aspects of jilear 
analytic v^iting^ critical thinkings and coherent analysis. Our research has 
'^shovvn that Thematic Analysis scores do increase more for those attending 
liberal arts colfeges than for thosp attending vocationally-oriented institu- 
tions. When the effects of SAT scores are statistically controlled. Thematic 
Analysis sxxitek shaw a ^gnificaat rdationshi^ 
level of honors at graduation among ^ liberal arts college seniors. 

For present purposes, the important feature of the "Ust of Thematic 
Analysis* is that the nine categories of the scoring system can be explicitly 
taught» cither by themselves or embedded in other courses. Thus, a 
student who produces a "refatlve"* comparison ("Group A stories are more 
about authority than ate Group B stories") can be taught to rephrase the 
comparison as a direct compound comparison ("Group A stories Involvlp • 
authorify; Croup B stories do not"). An "Apples and Oranges" comparison 
can be rephrased as two direct compc^nd comparisons. Affective compari- 
. sons and subjective descriptions qm) \ie restated in objective terms. Stu- 
dents cjin be trained to look for substiming alternatives, exceptions, qualiD- 
cations. anftso forth. In learning the scoring system^ stpdents would not 
-only be learning how«to score their own responses but also practicing the 
improvement of their concepHial abilities. ]>Jotice that the Thematic 
Analysis scoring categfiriiejj art quite general. 'lb many college teachers, 
they are the "something" that distinguishes (in clarity or coherence) one 
essay an.swer or paper from another that may display the same kno\yledge 
of facts. Tliat is probably why test scores predict grades v/ith ability 
controlled. Thus, we would expect that stnderits who are taught how, to 
sa)re or grade Uieir conceptual thinking will, If they care about doing well, 
show general Improvement in their writing and performance. 

Cultulml Analysis 

Tfiematic Analysis has been described as a generalized ability; while it 
might be a useful element In any liberal arts curricuhuTi. the case for Its 
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relevance to tmnscultural education remaln« to be made. Conceptual 
clai tty is just as important in transcultural education «s in any otheY kind of 
higher education (as Illustrated in what Arciniega, 1978, calls the "scholas- 
tic" tradition and motlel in higher education). I believe that Thematic 
Analysis is appropriate for any of the four "approaches" to transcultural 
education described by Arciniega in another chapter of this book. 

Comparison and contrast are inescapable facts of life, especially for the 
tran.scujtural person; and transcultural education must begin with these 
focts. Culture compari.son is the domain in which objective conceptual 
clarity is most needed. TVanscultural persons must recognize and ivticulate 
the similarities" and difterences between cultures, i.e., between their 
inherited culture and the confusing, often oppressifig, "majority" culture 
(which may seem. both uncomfortable and attractive) in which theyj^in- 
avoidably live and work. Anyone who travels to, or lives in, another culture 
liecomeS an amateur psychological anthropologist, comparing other cul- 
tures 01- peoples to his/her own; the transcultura' .student is very much 
aware of cultural differences. Very often, however, we Hmit our formula- 
tions of these differences to subjective, affect-laden categories, e.g., our 
own culture is perceived as "exoiting, " "warm," and "familiar," while the 
other, culture appears "strange," "cold," and "unsupportive." It tpay be 
Inevititble that, when we deal with such emotionally deep issues as our own 
culture versus another culture, we concentrate on affective terms of com- 
parison. Yet. according to the "Test of Thematic Analysis" scoring^ysteins, 
these subjective categories are' less developed or conceptually underde- 
veloped, i;e., "more characteristic of freshmen than se^iiors. The person 
who view's the dominant .culture as A Stranger in a, Strange Land? is 
vulnerable to feelings of suspicion, alienation, and malaise. The student 
whose conceptual cyunparisons of cultures remain at this level has not 
achieved an optimum l^vel of conceptualizatign — of his/her own culture, 
of the surrounding culture, or of the interaction between them. 

Thus, in terms of the transcultural curriculum, the value -of teaching 
Thematic Analysis is that students can sharpen and objectify their compari- 
sons of the (wo cultures. The proWem of instructional materials then arises. 
What materials should be used for. teaching conceptual comparison of 
cultures? (That is. what is to replace the "Group A" and "Group B" stories 
used in the original "Test of Thematic Analysis" research?) Ther<> is cer- 
tafnly no shortage of materials, f think that a wise selection should be 
guided by two principles. First, the same agrwd-upon sources should be 
used for eath culture, In thi.-i way conceptuafoomparisons wiH be fair. 
Secorid. the materials should he imaginative as well as factual so that they 
will reflect the salient emotions and images of each culture. vSeveral souix-es 
of material would lit these two constraints. One source would be stories 

'Tills wni thc)»olj(iuin( lillc iil llicanlol)liij(r.';)liy of l.cimiiiuil .Si lioltc, d iiiiictfctitli-tciifiiry 
Oiitdi- \(,iirr(«ni liiifniur.iiil (Piililklii'd liy Kcrtlimiiis. Criiiul HiipUls. .Mlclilgim. I9.|2» ' 
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from* children's readers. These stories 4»re likely to be lad(Jn with cultural 
vahtes, for cultures are obliged to put .across their core values in terms 
simple enough for a child to grasp, Other- kinds of popular literature, 
including stories, songs, and novels provide useful supplements. Televi- 
sion programs should also be includ'ed. Even siJeeches given on political, 
commercial, or religious occasions would valuable, McClelland (1961; 
1963?; 1964; 1975. Chapters 4-6) has repeatedly demonstrated how mate^ 
rials of this kind can be used to identify the themes of a cultme. A.s he puts 

Culture is a shared cognithe system. Members of the, culture learn to 
operate in terms of this system quite unconsciously in much the same way (is 
they learn to speas 1 language. Though they learn to speak the language 
correctly —that is, according to the implicit rules of the linguistic system.— 
they matf lie quite unable to formulate those rtdes to describe them to an 
outsider. (1975, 125) ' 

Banks (1978) and Crabtree (1978) suggest other tyi^es of materials that 
could be used, along with these collective cultural documents, as part-of* 
transcultural curriculum in a compare-and-contrast framework. Such 
materials Would c-onstitute the two (or more) sets of data to be compared 
using the Thematic Analysis categories. This general approach could Ht 
Into a variety of specific humanities or social science courses. 

What are thfe purposes of this training in thematic; or conceptual com- 
parison of cultures? At the knowledge level, this, training should sharpen 
students' sense of the similarities and differertces between their cultural 
heritage ai)d their cultural surroundings. Currie (1978) argues that such a 
clear recognition of differences is an essential part of transcultural educa- 
tion. When .4tude;its compare their own two cultures, they will do so with 
increaserf precision and clarity . With increased experience in comparative 
analysis, they should also become more aware of complexity: neither their 
birth culture nor the domiilant. surrtumding culture is a simple monolith. 
,Eacb contains many subcultures, and each has its \ ariont oi'ientatlons as 
well'as its dontiiluiff orientations, as clarified in the theory of Kluckhohn 
and Strodtbetk {mi). Specifically^ as 'students learn to use the scoring 
categories of •subsnming alternntives" and "analytic hierarchy" in analyz- 
Ingcultiual products, they should begin to see that dlfin ent cultiuvs i\o, in 
fact, constitute dilU'rent soluticms toconunon human problems. According 
to Morris and Pai (1978). • cultm-es provide difierent but legitimate wavs of 
meeting similar needs" (i). 24).' • . . ' " 

I would expeet another goal. latent and less ob\ ions, to In- realized by 
this thiining. Since the students luive learned to iise abstract, analytic t(H)ls 
to CHmceptiialize their multicultural ex|)(;rience, they have alread\ 
aeliicvcd a broader \ iew that goes beyorjd specifics. Such a perspikth e is 
the first step toward their being in control of their cultiual heritage and 
surroundings rather than its victims. • ' 
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Personal Knowledge 

In the final *stage. .students would extend their analytic skills to the 
pimliicts of their own fantasy and iniaginatiouj First, they would stifdy 
samples of their own thought, by i\)eans of the^categories of the ^Thematic . 
Appegpeption Test** or some similar approach. Then they would go on to 
conceptualize their cultural hei itage, on the one,hanc^^and themselves and 
theii' cultural Surroundings, on the other. These analyses might go some- 
thing like the following:^ . 

/ am Uke my cultural heritu;*^ in the following wdys: A, C, . . . ; buVthere 
are also differences. On Imie C my own view or style seems to be g2, while 
the' emphasis of my heritage is more like gi. On this issue I seem to have 
borroweila little fivm my surrounding culture, which seems to be gt> 

With a little more thought, the self-analysis might continue as follows: 

Right now, t Rough , / feel thej/featest stre^^s concerning Issue C, where I am 
congruent with my herltagjebut discrepant with my sunvundlngs. There is 
pressure for cklmge here^ I doi\t want to change from cx to C2, However, ca 
does sevm to be a curiant orientation that is viable within both cultures. 
But. CQ may not he congruent with my present position an G tolUch is g2. 

I know that this example seems abstract, and it ispwposely so. If 1 bad used 
reaj themes (honor, success, competition, obligation, the well-lived life, 
nurturance, masculinity and femininity, humanity versus nature or in- 
nature), the illustration would be more vivid. But the selection of values to 
be examined and compared is just whaj the students have to do. These 
dimensions cannot be specified in advance. This process of emerging 
personal knowledge is actually a statement, in formal and psychological 
terms, of what Morris and Pai (19t8) call the reformulation and expansion of 
a person s repertoire of "private cultiu^es." The present statement, how- 
ever, does not necessarily entail all of .the formal postulates and values 
implicit in syncrtHism. 

To facilitate this self-analytic process, formal instruction in some of the 
rt»cogni/ed systems f()r coding fantasies (such as those used in r(»search 
'studies cm the achievement, affiliation, and power, motives) might be 
advisable. Ideally, however^ the emphasis would be on=the students* own 
eonci^ytnalteations of similarities and differences'. Thus, their sense of 
control* of IxHng an "origin*' rather than a "pawn" (de Charms, 1968) Is 
broadened to include their ovyn minds as well as thefr owi cultures. 

This final stage, that of integiating personal fantasy and cultural tbi»mes, 
is doselvNelated to an emerging technology of motivalion development 
and training, as originally described by McClelland and Winter in Motivat- 
ing Economic \chlcvemcnt (I960), and later considerable bioadened for 
wider purposes by Alsehuler (1973); Alschuler,' Tabor^ and Mclntyre 

'1*his vXifit pit' is puv[)<t^fly plirasrd in ahstniut ((Mitis. tn ctnpltasi/c that tnitn{ngl|iV()Kt*N 
the ^hidi'tit H (iwn Kt'ticratrd (tnuH'pIs and K not incrc^lv a rcitrratimi nriantiliar(-ha)a('t(*tl/.a- 
tUm^ and slfrrotvpt s. ' ^ ' 
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{mxy, Boyateis a975){ and de Chai-ins (1972, 1976). All of these training 
programs are ba$ed on.teaching people a^ariely of way$ to study, systemat- 
teally and objec«veIy, their own t^ouglits and fentasies. The emei^ing 
patterns are then related to the person'?^ actions and course of Jife, on, the 
one hand, and to his/her culture, life situation, and ideal self-image, on the 
other.' , 

According to research findings, these training courses "work" — in the 
jense that participants show improved performance and report feeling 
better about their lives, their studies, and their Work. The efficacy of this 
training usefnlin the design of transcultural curriculum ^ yests on the 
premise that the'systematlc,- objective study of one's own thoughts and 
fffiitasies enhances one's sense of being in control of those thoughts and 
^tasies> We can call this process permml ktumhd$ei and with greater 
personal kndwlddge comes greater personal power and efficacy. As this 
sense of analytic control extends outward to Include the themes and images 
(i^e., collective thoughts and fentasies) of their multicultural experience, 
students will be better able to feshion their own sense of congruence with, 
or mediation, between, the cultures.' This ^ngruence betwe^f||nner and 
outer selves is ©lose to what irik Erickson means by ego identity! litemlly, 
an identity between the inner self (what 1 feel I am) and theouter seU'(what 
my society and culture tell me"l m) (firiiskson, 1959). Hiere will be ^ 
choice of many ways in wMch to achieve congruence and, therefore, ego 
identityi'affirming, borrowing, and refeshionlng elements of one's cu1f<tral 
heri tage and surroupding* as well as redeftniiio^i anjl change Of the inner 
self. Ttie ujtimate goal of this suggested emphasis in curriculum tsa student 
who can and does make these choices for himself/herself. ' 

Sumnidry 

In this paper we have 'discussed three areas of recent psychological 
reseasch .that, I believe, can oontribule to the design of a transoultuml 
curriculum. First, 1 believe that we can how metisure and, therefore, teach 
the abstract skill of complex concept formation. There is evidence that 
liberal arts colleges have been doing this already, but a more direct and 
. conscious approach to teaching conceptual clarity should improve the 
process and make it teachable in other educational context?. Second, 1 
believe that this conceptual skill can be taught ft-om, and therefore applied 
to, materials that illustrate the contrrfsting themes and images of a multicul- 
tural sltiiation. The materials are all around us, both in the great works of 
hi^ culture and in the vast flow of popular cultural expression as well as in 
the more formal syllabus proposals of Banks (1978). Crabtree (1978). and 
CAventufe (1978). Existing concepts, conclusions, anyl insights from an- 
thro^logyand ethnic studies can be blended into this teaching to supple- 

»S00 McClelkml and Winter. 1969, Chapter 2, for a more formal stategient of the assumptions 
«nd poitulates of this training, as well as for several techniques and procedures by \t'hlch, 
these principles can be reallssed. 
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ment tlie students'owii conceptual work. Finally, tiie conceptual skills can 
be extfnclecl ty analyze the pioclucls of one's own thinking* Thfs last 
approach could involve some oi'the materials and procedures developed by 
the emeigijQ^j motivation-training movement tMcClelland and Wintei». 
1969; Alschuler, Hibor. and Mclntyre, 1971; and de Charms, 1976). ■ 
Obviously, these are only sofne principles which might prove useful in 
designing, and developing a transcultural curijculum. Two of the basic 
components — the actual '"fest of Thematic Analysis" and the motivation 
training materials — are readily available through professional sources and 
backed by a solid educational "technology,"* while the materials for cul- 
tural thematic analysis are all around lis in great. abundance. Of course it 
would be necessary to try out these principles before adapting them to the 
actind-Tea'^ttes-(sf educatioXTn a multicultural setting. What we have 
discussed here is Veally a .series of elaborations, a way of making vivid and 
directly practical, a faith in the power of reason — the power of conceptual 
clarity and complexity to set people free when they can use these pov.'erjs 
for themselves, their heritage, and in their life situation. 

Tlu'se imitorlrtis are avnilaWc tlimu^th McBcr and C;()inpan>'. 137 Nrwhiiry Street, Boston. 
MtUisai'huiiolts 02116. 
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Te.acher Preparation For -A Pluralistic 

Society^ 

Mealier Cunrie 

' • ' , ' 

Although there is diversity jri the people who make up our 
society, there has not been diversity in the power 
structure which controls the education that all children ace 
compelled to take. - , 

* ' ■ ■ 

At TRENT UNIVERSITY, I tau&ht ''EducaHon and NaHve Peoples," a 
course that look^ at the' historical and contemporary relationships of the 
Iwo while examining education in its broadeetoontext. During one phase of 
thf course, we compared the cultures'of Native and White children using 
various readings as the basis for our discussions. One reading, "The En- 
vironmental Factors in Socialissation,^! gives the fdllowing comparison: 

* 

Native Child While Child 

. \ AtHtude Toward Child « ' 

» » 

At age of mobility, child is consi- Child is watched and controlled by 
dered a person and left relatively parents and remains di&setident 
free to create and explore his own on them throughout'childhood. 
environment. |le develops a sense He is not autonomous and has lit- 
of independence and autonomy. tie ogmrtunity to become inde- 
He has limited stimulation and pendent. He has constant interact 
feedback from adults. tion and feedback from adults 

around him. 

SaiKstions For Learning 

Child is permitted to do things Child Is urged to try things which 
whifeh interest him when he is , are considered appropriate for 
ready. Seldom is he rewarded or him to know, whether he has ex- 
punished for specific learning at- pressed interest or not. He is re- 
tempts although he receives ap- warded for trying, whether he 
prbOal when he does the task cor- learns the task or not. Time is a 
rectly after trial-and-error learn- factor; "See how fast yoifcan dress' 
ing. Time is not a factor; he can yourself" Emphasis is placed on 
take all morning to get dressed If trying and on completing tiisks 
he needs it. If child attempts rt task .undertaken, 
and can't complete it, he Is not , (Hawthorn, 1967) 
urged to stay with it. 
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Eventually, during the seminar discussion, questions such as these werQ 
raised: ' ' ' ^ ' - ' 

"How does a teacher cope with children in the same room when they are 
of opposite cultural backgroundsr "^t * j 

'*What does a teacher do if he/she is of a backgrouncl similar to the White 
child but teaches only Native children?" ' / 

**Doesn*t the m^tthodology ana standards of teaching, as presented ar *. 
Uacher s College, relate mostly to Ihe'righfhj^d ctilumn child and not to 
the child in the left-hand column?"^ 

>Thi3 paper attempts to answerihe^uestions By examining the concept , 
of pluralism, the determinants of schoot policy, the role of teachers, the 
c||jld in a pluralistic society, teacher preparation, and some guidelines for 
teacher preparation to meet the n'eeds of children in a pluralistic society. 

Pluralism 
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what nime should he given to this "new acceptance"* of the many 
cultures of peoples in North America? Should it be "biculturalism,"* "mtJiU 
ticulturalism,** "pluralism,** "cultural pluralism,** 'cultural mosaic,*' or 
some other term? Banks (1976) discusses the differences among these 
terms and why they need to be clearly understood in order to ensure sound 
research to develop effective educajtional policies and programs. Concen- 
tration on "culture,** he contends, could^ubmift^ge the existence of "racism" 
as ati issue relevant to the educi^tional needs of<2hildren from various ethnic 
groups, instead of bringing bo^h race and culture to tl}e (bre. He recom- 
mends that, "ethnic and racialvdiversity is a much. better concept than 
cultural pluralism oi; niulticultukl education ..." (p. 36). 

One principal, when asked h5w many Indian children were registered, 
replied that he didn't know; such Mentiflcatibn was unimportant since they 
"treated all children iilike." And Ut, the school register indicated which 
children were Indian as the basis for collecting school fees ft^m the ^d^l 
government. Dare "educational equality** be colouj; blind? 

Before we resolve this issue, let us challenge the "melting pot" concept: 

— The peoples of this continent are of many colours, races^ creeds, and 
national origins, living .alLabout us, especially in urban ghettos, 
barrios, and on the reserves. * 

— We live in numerous, dill<*ring geographical environments. 

— We- live in various political structures: nations, states/provinces, 
counties, reserves » initios. ' • , 

— The motto, £ Ptutihus Unym, (Out of Many, One) has included only 
those of the White race while excluding those whose skins are not 
white. " 

In 1971, Cunaxla oflllclally adopted a policy of *'multicultui:aiism'' as "a 
most suitabi^^ means of assuring the cutttiral freedom of Canadians'' and "to 
break dowi) discriminatory attitudes and (;^ural Jealousies.** Prime Minis« 
•ter Pierre Efliot IVudeau said further, For although there are two official 
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languages, there is no official culture, nor does any ethnic grou(3 take 
precedence over any other." Imiillcit in this statement is emphasis on the 
developing Canadian and on his developing cultiire and life st^le. Thi's 
poUcy bridges the different cultural communities and the historically im- 
' , porti^Kt English and -French groirps (Munro. 1975). \ 
' > • Mofty are concerned that this policy may. result in a mtle dres.s-up. 

; ' ^<^ortg«and'(lance time with som^ .ethnic foods tossed in. The Canadi'an 
Coosultative Council on Mul/iculturali?m responded to this concern in Its 
first report (1975) hy warning against "truncated multiculturall.sm confined 
to such aspects as folk danclnj(^ embroidery oj> women's clothing, decora- 
tive artsysuch as Easter ^gg piA.lnting.; Instrumental music, or even folk 
songs. " lrNit)l\er vvoVds, muUlcultj^fafm is to constitute an Integral pitrt of 
everyday Canadian life; tliis Implies, including iiicoqwration of cot e ele- 
m^ts into the educational process. ' 

m the same report, the Council raised the issue of ethnicity for Its own 
sake, "MMlticultunillsm, [Is] . . . .Uie developm'eiit of a consciousness of 
, - ♦one's ancestral roots or ethnicity foi* creative purposes in the hope that a 
' distlftctive -Canadian Identity wOl emerge" (Munro. 1975). With regard to 
-V ' ^}^^ latter, this yrrl^r, as a past member of that Council, rtt'ognizes the 

^ ,nyed for (he native peoples of North America to reai^rm and re-establish 
' i*^™^* oi"' «thitlcity for our om sake, strength, and pride and. in turn, for "a 
• ' [m6rel4i#ihctive Canadian identity" and a more di.stinctive North Amer»- 



can icietitity, 

For onefip&sort's View of pluralism, let us turn to the Annual Report of 
the O.ntarlo Advisory Council on Multiculturallsm. where ah Ojibwa 
mother Is quoted: "As a child, my mother told noe that when picking flowers 
In the woods to make a bouquet, don't just pick the most beautiful, have 
some of each kind of flower to make up the bouquet. This is the way 1 feel 
^ about the Canadian cultural mosaic." She speaks of a bouquet that is more 
beautiful because of the diversity of the flo\yers. all of which add to the total 
\^ beayty, and yet, each is beautiful In Its own right. It Is within the diversity 

of this bouquet of peoples- of N^rth America that vVe must learn to live 
because in many significant wa^we are alike, yet in many significant ways 
" we are different. It is the differences which must be recognized and ac- 
cepted instead of heinft, ignored or rejected. A diverslt>»t)f colours, lan- 
f?""K<'s, values, attitudes,Jo()ds, clothing, to name a few, characterize the 
people around us. From thai diversity come the teachers of our children; of 
that diversity are our children. 

The determinants of Schoo} Policy * 

Society* with Its diverse peoples, determines "... that the school 
reflects thp valnrs of the society it serves, values expressed not only by 
pafen'ta) or community attitudes toward learrtlng behavfour but also by 
g(wernmental pol''y on taxation, on housing. t)n uri^an development, and 
(o«] racial Allations." The*tHtudea of minorities toward education cannot' 
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be disregarded by those who would teach or would suggest changes in 
education: • 

The Spanish speaking . . . often see themelves as the powerless victims of 
an etliicatiotUil system — run by a ptofessiqnal and political establishment 
wh ich systematically excludes them from the process by wHich schools are 
governed, and from (he decisions made about the educat <n of their chil- 
4ren, (Valverdes 1976, p. 346) 

American Indians have little, if any, influence or control in the education of 
their children in the public schools. . . (B) The wl^e potoer structure often 
'l™'"'* to representation on school boards . . .(D)A 

strong fedlinf^ of powerlessness pervades Indian commijnities inyegard to 
their attempis-ioJmpKOve the educatiot\ provided in public schook. ("In- 
dian Education: A National TVagedy — A National Challenge," 1969, pa. 
52-53) ♦ , 

Although there Is diversity in the peoples who make up our society, there 
has not Ijeen diversity In the powei structure which controls the education 
that all children are compelled to take. 

According to Keppel (1969). ' . . . we will have to accept the reality that 
changes in pedagogical tactics within the .school s control have relatively 
little effect on social change or the creation of a new society. We, as 
educators, do not seem tohavocontrol over the important variables. " If this 
is true, what recourse do schools and teachers have^ Shall we bow to the 
Inevitable and continue to develop "Pollyanna attitudes" inchildren^who 
will face theifame grim realities of cfependency and powerlessness? In the 
preamble to the Cod*- of Ethics of the , National Education Association 
(1969), "We regard us essential . . . the protection of freedom to learn and 
to teach and the guarantee of equal educational tjpijortunity for all." Are 
these mete words or do they have substance? If teachers, as Kegpel's 
statement Implies, serve as "change agents" only us directed, the/I teachers, 
are only extensions and servants of the .system, not co-determinants as 
bellts a profe.ssionally responsible and respected group. Have we been, 

- Ji;lsgiild©cUii4 ixJ^evlng-that edtttatton powerful than It is? That, 

through eduiution. swiety can )te reordered? That social ills ^uch as 
poverty, prejudice, unemployment, delintjueney, and political eori uptfi)n 
can be vhn d and prevented? That, through education, we will learn to 
behave in ways that respect everyone's present and future interests? 
Can S(H'iety change its expectations and demands of education to those 

which the system is capable of irjeeting? Or must we become 
revolutionaries. v>\erthrow the .system, and insl.tute a new education? 
Illich (IDTI), for esample. advocates '(eicatiiiKl institutions vvhieh ser\e 
personal, creative. ;ind autoimmous interaetion and the emergence of 
values vvhieh cannot be substantially eontrolli-d by teehnoerats." 

. The Role of ^rcachers 
Is there "little social eluiujze or tlic erciitioii of a nevv society" beeaiise 
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potential teachers from that diverse society are actually exponents of the 
life style of the mmdle class? Future teachers are upwardly mobile, fearful 
for their jobs if tnj^ don't conform to traditional methods of preparing 
children for the "good life. "Shepard (1968) asks/' . . . howmafty teachers, 
usually the very personification of jniddle^class values, virtues, and vices, 
are inadvertently condescending in their attitudes and interpersonal rela- 
tions with the children they teach and with the parents of these children?" 

Regardless of the quality of the curriculum — the textbooks, the courses 
of study the school plant, theXquipment; the administration — the 
effectiveness of an educ^Oj^fidrsystem is detehnined by its teacher's be- 
Qaus^e it is they whorfeach the courses of study and serve as identification 
models. They are'obligated to meet the standards of reading and mathema- 
tics established by the policy makers. One could cite innumerable refer- 
ences to the failure .of teachers and the system to deal successfully with 
children of a different colour/ race, creed, culture, ethnicity, or socio- 
, economic status, i^ccording to a Senate report, 'Teachers and adminis- 
trators are often insensitive to Indian values and ignorant of Indian culture'' 
f Indian Education: A NationalTVagedy— A National Challenge," 1969;*p. 
53). In analyzing the factors contributing to low achieveifiept levels of 
I ndian students, the report cites *' . . * the inadequacy of the instruction 
offered them for 6vercoming their severe environmental handicaps. . . . 
the teachers . . . lack the. training necessary to teach pupiils with the 
linguistic and economic disadvantages of the Indian /child ^successfully" 
('Indian Education: A NationalTragedy—* A Nationa^Challenge," 1969, p. 
62). ... 

On the other hand, 

In schools . . . highly approved hy students, the teachers are^well above 
average in their inthtisia^ for teaching Indians know more about the 
Indian comnmnity, Have more contact with Indian students outsid^ of 
school, rate higher on understanding and sympathy and show more favour- 
qble attitudes toward Indians than the average teachers . . . ^' (Fuchs, 
1970) 

Mow much of teacher ineflfectiveness relates to the lack of succe ssful 
models offered the culturally or racially different child? Grant uses the 
following statistics (from a 1975 report by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare) to illustrate how ischools have failed to recruit 
adequate numtR^rs of Minority-group teachers. 

Percent of School Population 
Minority Students Minority Teachers 

Arizona .29.1 ' 7.6 

California ^ 29.2 10.8 

New Jersey . , 2L3 - s 8.4 

New York JMi.6 5.6 
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V • 

In Native communities, local p«ople are used in the schools primarily as 
caretakers, bus drivers, and teacher-aides. \^ 

The Child In A PlurliilisHc Society 

\Ve emphasize the importance of meeting the child's needs, becoming 
awate of individual differences, and understanding that rto two children are 
alike. We emphasize, the neejl for starting witli the child where he/she is 
and moving iVom the known to the imknown. These are ajl.familiar afrd 
accepted phrases. But, do We realize their implications for instruction? 

From birth to age five, each child has ledmed much from his/her own 
explorations and* his/her family. The chiJd then vindergoes a wider range of 
experiences among peers, relaHves, and neighbours. Not only has the child 
learned to craxyl, walk, and run, but to feed and dress hinjself/herself, speak 
a language, and b^gin to live by values and attitudes acquired by observing 
others. The child comes to school with a very ooinplex store of previous 
learnings. But will the child find adequate opportimities to continue this 
learning? * 

Fdr the child who finds school to be an extension of the lifestyle and 
culture of his home, learning will iiHally continue with few problems and 
eve?y chance of success. But, if the Native child arrives at a school pro- 
grammed for children from the White society, the Native child's learning 
vwill-be directed to another ciiltural track beginning at 0.5. . . , (asrtotedon 
the following graph), , 

LEARNlNd^ 

< ^\ 

>^ , ACE 

0 • 5 ^ 10 

The child will receive a "Culture Shock," thd ftiUjeffects of whicKmay not 
be identifiable for years. Students are required ttflearn another language 
and not.,use their own, to learn to be on time, recognize that tasks are 
m<fa.s«red by the clock, and to learn that almost everything is done differ- 
ently in school than at home, Tlie Native child has no^ continued (o 
progress from his/her point of development, but has been retarded by 
being moved to a suddenly new setting where all the rules are changed. 
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The* culturally-different child falls behind bec^iuse he/she is ^handi- 
capped" by speaking a langiia^^c oth§r than English. The child s home and 
neighbourhood experiences have little relationship to those* expected' by 
the system because the teacher is culturally unfn-eparedAsnt it strange 
that the child at age six has tn be ready to attend school, but the school does 
not have to be ready fo^ the child? 

Teacher Preparation 

I^ow let Us look at the process of teacher prej[)aration, a process that has 
been guilty, more by omission than commission, of perpetuating the myth 
»of the /'typical American" in^cnrriculum. The depiction in children's 
textbooks and films ot the dre»ss, manners, customs, and fanlily roles typical 
of the middle class has helped destroy those^cultures which are different 
(Djckeman; 1973). This is the process to which the American Association of 
' Colleges for Teacher Education addressed itself, when in May, 1970, a 
sub-committee recommended the^^stnbttstrnienTlJfl^eomi^ 
ticultural E^uc^tion to "Encourage member institutions 4o include in their 
teacher education programs components aimed at the understanding of the 
' mijltlcultural nature of American life and the strengths of this diversity." In 
February^971, the newly created Commission submitted this resolution, 
*\ r. That AACT^l and its member institutions . , . establish one of its 
top priorities provisions for multicultural educatipn." 

This resolution was followed in iNpvember, 1972 by the Commission's 
"Statement on Multicultural Jlducation," which reads, "... schools and 
cblleges m\ist assur^ that their total educational process and educational 
content refie/tir bi'c^mitment to cultural pluralism * . . [Tjeachers and 
personnel mvst be prepared in an environment where the conimitmefit to 
multicuUi/nil education.is evident." TI:e Commission also suggested that 
there be ' \, . faculty ^nd staff of multi-ethnic and multiracial character, a 
student boa^s...,;_,j;^ of the culturally^iverse nature of the 

community, » . . and a culturally pluralistic jcurriculum that a.:urately 
represents tV»e diverse multicultural nature of American society" (Hunter, 
1974). If tbese c^'nlightenmeut^ had cqme decades ago, there would not have 
been such statements as those of the Com^missioner of Indian Affairs in 
1887» "This language which is good enough for a white man or a black man 
ought to be good enough for the red man . . *^]eaching an Indian youth in 
his (fwn barbarous dialect is a po.s!itive detrimi^t to him. The impractabil- 
Ity, if not impossibility, ofiivilixing the Indians of this country in any otht^i* 
tongii^* than our own would seem obvious** (Mo(|uin and Van Dofen, 1973, 
p. 110). . 

r 

Guidelines Fpr Tpachet* Preparation In A 
fIui;aHstic Society 

First as indicated previously, there ai;e several needs that should be 
acted upon: 
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1. **Edueational equality" rneans to accept each child as an individual. 

2. Multiculturalism is a fact; the melting-pot is an illusion. 

3. Differences and similarities in c'hildren must be recognized and 
• ^*cepted. 

4. ^'Schools'* must do what they are capable of doing: helping young 
learners to thinli. not trying to cure society's ills. ^ 

• 5. Pluralism in society must be mirrored ia the ranks of teachers. 
6. The readiness of the school and of the teacher to receive the child as 
hte/she is» is essential to the success of the child and of the educational 
^ programs. 

Next, if the needs of children of "different, cultures" and of "dijTerent 
races" are to be met; if the schools and colleges are committed to cultural 
pluralism; and if teacRers arie to be prepared to cope with their own 
"culture shock"* f9rthe benefit rtf all children, than what is to be done at the 
teacher preparation level? ' 

— 1 . t « et thos^ in t pa c hcrj&ducatioa>practicewtett4hey^^ ^at4east 
make evckry effort tOydo so. 

a. If childk-en are to be treated as individuals, why not the student- 
teacher? Professors shou Id be expected to develop greater knowl- 
edge of, and contact with, individual teacher-education students. 
Sinc^ teachers are to care For their pupils, would it not be logical 
for the student-teacher to have exf^erienced this "caring" to some 
degree in the teacher preparation courses at the universities? 

b. If the elementar)^ school teacher is to work with a grouft of children 
over several bours and/or io various subject areas, why is this 
approach not illustrated in teacher education programs? Why 
couldn't professors work together in teams? For example, there 
might be three pfbfessors and one practicing teacher from the field 
working with a groiip of students in teachef-preparation arfeas.- 
covering a wide range of th^ry and practice. 

e. Student-teachc4*s'are urged to use a variety of aides to help chil- 
dren leprn; yet, professors lecture endlessly. The student-teacher 
is Expected to stand before a class of children and communicgite 
ideas verbally when thjit same student-teacher has been a passive 
leaner with little opport unity to share in the planning of educa- 
tion courses or even to see the professor "practice what he 
preaches." in the l)Ook, Schools and Equality, the authors report 
that: . . 

The mosf slf^niflcant difference between personnel Is that teachers 
in low SES schools have lower scores on a measureof verbal facility 
. » . [a\' standard deviation [of] about 1,5 raw score points. 
{Guthvie et ai. 1971, p. 47) . 

Are not most culturally different children — the Chicanos. the 
Blacks* the Indians, the Appnlachiah poor — in the low socio- 
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economic schools? Do they not n«^d good teachers? 

d. Haubrich (1966) wrote, "One of these basi^ skills (lacking in 
teachersi is a fundantentaM^nowledge of and an ability to begin a 
reading program within eacn^sroom no matter what the mh()ect 
fielfT (p'^). Instead of blamitig the classroom teacher^ the press 
and the public shQuld ask those at the teacher-preparation level 
why they aren't preparing teachers to help children learn to read. 

e. In the Commission's statement'conoeming," ... an environment 
where the commitment to rnulticuUural education is evident," it is 
assuded that faculty involved in teacher preparation are also 
involved in the scho^s — .consulting, supervising student- 

^ teachers, and conducting research. Their commitment to mu)- 
ticultumlism must be total if the student-teacher is to believe in 
the need for culturally and racially different children to have a 
chance. 

2. Snrtift giiidftlitiftif fpr the teacher ar e: " a teache r tr ies to bridg e C he 
divisioiv between the races and to jettison the excess of time" (p. 29); 
"A Maod child should begin his reading frombooks of his own colour 
and culture" (p. 3^); " ... in judging Maori life . . there is a Maori 
standard as well as a European one" (Ashton-Wamer, 1963, p. 66). 
In the following poem, Frances Brazil, of the Santa Fe Cultural School, 
captures the feelingis of insecurity that often characterize the young Indiam 
child. 

* " , Uncertain Admission 

The sky looked^ down on me in aimless blues 

The sun glares at me with a questioning light 

The mountains tower over me with uncertain shadows 

The trees sway in the bewildered breeze 

The deer dance in perplexed rhythms 

The ants crawl around n\e in untrusting circles 

The birds soar above me with ^doubtful « ips and dives 

They alt, in their own way^ ask the question. 

Who are you, who are . you? 

1 have to admit to them, to myself^ 

I am an Indian 

Ai> Charnofsky (1971, p. 10) says, "There Is growing evidence that the 
ability of children to be successful in our present American school system is 
predicated upow a healthy persona' outlook and a relatively positive self* 
concept." 

To be able to do those things Ashton-Warner suggests, to help children 
acquire a healthy personal outlook and a positive self^-concept, and to 
counter the feelings of shame of be*ng an Indian demands an atmosphere 
that says to the Nhtive child. "It is good to be an Indian." Tb be able to 
create such an atmosphere for nny child reqlilres teachers to become 
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self-crlticaJ of. their own cultures and values. Through the behavioural - 
sciences (anthropology, sociology, cultural psychology), through expert- - 
ences with other races and other cultur^es, and througK"the development of 
communication skillsrthif awareness can be ac . .ed. In turn, the teacher 
can better accept and appreciate the, differences among human beings. 

A girl of the Adawa tribe asked ine a question which is the gist of this ' 
paper; "Mr. Currie, can I gk an education and still be an Adawa?" Does 
any sincere teacher dare answer anthing but "Yes"? 
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Values In The Development Of 
Curriculum For Chicanes 

Cecilia Cota-Robks Sudrez 



Certain values, societal and institutional, can be 
d^oHbed ai being In conflict with the Chicani 
and the Chlcano community. 



IHP CHICANOpopulation is the second largest minority in the United 
States. Ih the ftv^ southwestern states of Arizona, California, Colomdo, 
2^2^ ana the Chicano is the largest mino|ity (Galarza, 

Qm%m, and Samota, X970)i In these ftv^ states, there are two miDion 
CM^fto children, aps three to eighteen. Fifty percent of the Chicano 
children entering Brst grade iti the Southwest da not have baste compe- 
i^7v 1 ®n««»h (United States Commission on'Civil Rights, 

1971a). Despite this, public school system's force the ChioMio child to 
fimetiop in dn Inglisb^speaklng,. European-Amerlcan, middle class envi. 
mtrnmi. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Chicano student, in 
wflipjris^n to the Anglo and Black student* has the highest rate ofi (1) 
school dropouts, (2) low reading achievement, (3) grade repetition, mALi) 
ag^jlass level disparity (United States Commission on Civil Rights, 
1971b). ,Yet, in spite of massive federal and state funding in recent years, 
p ^^^}^^% si^jation for the Chicano student* has not changed for the 

A pat amount of literature pan be found offering alternative solutions * 
lor the low acadamic dfehievement of the Chicano student. One m^or 
alternaRve is th^ develoi^merit of curriculum specincaHy geared to the 
needs^and interostiof theX^hifcano student. Curricukrm for the Chicano, 
however, has>e6n developed without considering the Chicano life style, 
needs, oulUital attribute*, and language characteristics. Relevancy is nowa 
hackpey^d term made mear|ingless by its repeated use by educational 
scholars. If the curriculum Is to relate-In a iJpsitlve manner to the Chipano 
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child, the curriculum writer must be involved with the language and/or 
di&lect and culture cS the Chicano. /One of the Vveaknesses^ too often found 
in curriculum development for th^ €hicano $tudent i& that curric^um 
writers are versed in curriculum theory but hafVje little or no knowledge of 
* the Chicano experience. Therefore, they are unable to analyze this experi- 
ence in order to utilize it In curriculum deyelopliYient.. Another fnanner of 
developing curriculum ii^ that scholftrs on the Chicaiio experience bting in 
curriculum writers to assist then)* Curriculum devplopment then becomes 
a process of putting together pieces a^i in a jigsaw puzzle, Needless to say, 
curriculum for the Chicano child "has been ineffectual. The curriculum 
writer must not only have the necessary competencies to develop cur- 
riculum but must alsohave knowledge based on current data and a sensitiv- 
. ity to the Chicano language and/or dialed| and culture. In order to better 
understand the process of dev,elopment of curriculum fa* the Chicano 
student, this paper will address itsetf to one of the mos' significant and 
neglected iispecb of education: values in the development of curriculum 
for the ChicaiW^ , ' 

^ Theoretical Background 

Curriculum Is not developed in a vacuum. Many factors are involved in 
curriculum development. Values are one of the most significant of these 

i^^lements^jyaliies cauJ^e^efined^is^he^ideal^^^fUfe-that-membe 
society regard as desirable. Goodlad and Flichter (1966), in their model of a 
conceptual system for curriculum planning (commonly called the Gobdlad 
Conceptual Model), determined that values were the starting; point in 
curriculum development. The process of developing curriculum, accord- 

t ing to Goodlad and Richter, begins with the sanctioning body of the school , 
district (such as the school board) seliecting values from a body of accepted 
values for curriculum writers to utilize. A value-free p6sicion is impossmle. 
Goodlad and Richter suggested checking at all major decision-making 
levels of curriculum so that the end$ ^and means are compatible with the 
values selected «1Vler (1949) proposed another design (termed the lyier 
Rationale) re^uding values in curriculum, Curricu|um objectives, accord- 

^npoT>1ei7sTi^^^ whetlier they iU'e in 

harmony vif'ith the philosophy (or vlalues) of the school and/or district. 

This paper would like to extend tl '* ct)ncept of values in curriculun^ 
development as presented by Goodlau and Richter, and by Tyler. Tyler 
suggested that in the curriculum development process, tentative objec- 
tives should be screeined in order to determine whether they are in 
harmony. He recomm^lded discard! ig objectives that conflict with values 
of the schools and/or school distrii t. 

Enlarging upon Tyler, and Goodlad' and Richter, the developers^ df 
curr^ulum for the Chicano should review socletal'and instifutionat values' 
and determine whether they conflict with values of the Chicano learner 
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and the Chlcsno coimnunity. In |h© event of conflict, it is the societa!'»md 
ifistitutkmiij vidues of thd dominant society that must be chans;ed, inod-> 
l6ed, or discarded. XnoUwsp-approaoh is to institute new educational ^n- 
rengem«nts that uttliae the Values of the Chicano learner and the Chicano - 
commuviity. / , . 

Certain societal and institutional values of the dominant society can be 
described as being in conflict with those of the Chicano kamer and the 
Chicano community. 11ie$<» attitudes and values are inconsistent with 
ChJ^no traditions and life s^le. These Wtitudes and values include: (1) 
racial prejudice, (2) stereotyping, (3) blanUng th^ Chicano langu^e a^d 
cuittire for the low academic achievemipnt of Chicano students, (4) suppres> 

. sing the langut^f and cultur&df Chicanos, (5) lack of parental and commun- 
ity involvement in the decision'making of the swhool and school district, (6) 
under»represeittati©n of Chicanos in the public schools, (7) use of ability 
grouping, (8) inadequacy of the staff working with Chicano students, (9) 
irrclevatfcy of training of the stalT working with Chicano stydents, and (10) 
monolinguai/monocuTtural. (education. Theae ten valUes are in conflict with 
the;yalue$» of Chtcjano learners and pf the Chicano community . The public 

. school system, by atiicepting and utilizinlg these conflicting values, is re- 
sponsible for impi^itig the academic success of the Chicano student. 
' Therefore, in order to present a ^(Urricululh that meets, the needs and 
interei^ts of ChfcanO learners, thesVvalue&need iohe rejectedof altered by 
curriculum writers. !• 

Values in Currkulum That Conflict, with Vahies of the Chicano 

Learner and th^ Chicano Community 
Racial Prejudice / 

PrejMdice can be defined tui "a pattern of hostility in interpersonal 
relations which is directed again^^t an entire group or against its individual 
members" (Ackerman and |ah(ida, 1950, p. 4). Arter (1959) described 
prejudice as a set of attittides thi»t supported, caused, or justified discrimi- 
nation. Racial ot. ethnic if)rejudice is an aversion to a group based upon 
faulty or inflexible generalizations (Allport, 1958). According to i^llport, 

discrimination is the denial to persons or gWups (rf persons the eqiial 
treatment they desire; it is the overt expression of prejudice. 

Research on the development of race awareness in children has shown 
that they become aware of their racial characteristics and those of others as 
early as two ^d. a half years of age (Clark and Clark, 1939; Stevenson -and 

~ Stevenson, 1958; Goodman, .1966)^. Prejudice is social and cultural in 
origin. It is basfd on conformity to social norms. Clark (1965) emphasized 
that the developiment of racial prejudice reflected the child's family rela- 
tionships, the type of community in which the child lived, the school the 
child attended, 'and the child's religious orientation. These forces are all 
interrelated. . ' 

The child . . . cannot learn what racial "group he belongs to without being 
Inv&tved In a larger pattern of emotions, conflicts, desires which are a 
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* eroiotng knowledge of what society thinks about his race (Clark, 1969, 

23) . ; : ' 

The child itot only develoi^ted an awareness of racial diflPerenQes and racial 
identity but alsolttn awareness of the attitudes that prevail and the vaUies 
accepted with race twid skin color by the dominant society (Clark, 1969; 
Landreth and Johnson, 1953; and Goodman, 1966). Too quickly the child ' 
learned lhat white was to be desired and dark was to be regretted. 

One of the fundamental reasons for racial discrimination has been found 
to l^e ethnocentrism — the belief in the uniqueness and righteousness of a 
group (Simpson and Yinger, 1965). Ethnocentrism,, according to Simpson 
and^Yinger, is an ipixpression of the powerful ruling class*'attitude toward 
other groups as inferior. Anot|ier cause of racial discrimination has been 
economic exploitation (McWilliams, 1964; Mc^mmi, 1965; Munoz, 1974; 
Almaguer, 1974), McWilliams (f964) explained, "The American race prob- 
lem. . .in the last analysis, is a problem involviiiig the exploitation of labor ' 
(p. 339). According to Almaguer (19/4), racial domination in (he American 
continent was ftrst implemented when the Europeans .started colonizing • 
the Amerij^an continent. It was the Spaniards who instjj^utionalized a racial 
hierarchy in Mexico. According to Almaguer (19fDj, after the Anglo- 
American conquest of the SouthvVest, Chicanos were oppressed in a coIq- 
niiil system within their traditional lands. Thi:j type of oppression has been 
termed "internal colonization.** Blauner (1972) pointed out that privilege is 
the basis for racial oppression. -The racist restrictions imposed on the 
people of color in the Americas offered a system of privileges only for the 
white Euro-American, according to Blauner. For instance, white Euro- • 
Americans have long enjoyed privileges denied to Cbicanos — better 
housing, quality education, higher inct)me« and more stable living c^ondi- 
tions. Blauner concludes that within this racial order, the politiailly power- 
ful group (the white Euro-American) has exploited, controlled, and op- 
pressed the other groups. Memmi (1965) emphasized that another element 
is^ Imposed on persons living (mder colonized ^conditions — theMack of 
freedom^f choice between being colonized and not being colonized. 

Long agOj racial prejudice and discrimination were institutionalized in 
the educational system of this country. Racism has been a basic element in 
the American school (Katz, 1975; Glark, 1969; Bowles, 1972). Katz, in a 
historical account of American education, claimed that by the late 
nineteenth centuiy, American education was universal, tax-supported, 

^ free, tx^mpulsory, class-biased, and racist. Education enabled the affluent 
to rema"!^ rich. Bowles (1972) found that the schools had not been respon- 
sive to t^e learner but rather to the economic structure. According to 
Bowles, schooling has been a scK'ialization process for children's entrance* 
into the same level of society as their parents*. For instance, schooling in 

^ low Income areas prepared children to work in factories by stressing 
punctuality, discipline^ conformity to authority outsjde the home, afid 
responsibility for one*s work. Obedience and punctuality were stref^sed ^ 

* even more, according to Bowles, as manufacttiring becatne more compli- 
cated. Todny*s educatix)nal systems have these deeply-rootecT values, which 
include racial prejudice and discrimination, Public education can be de- 
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scribed as a vehide for sorMng minority and low income children into a 
lower socio-economid status. 

^It is recomntemled that in the cl^veloptnent of curriculum, racial pre- 
judice should be eliminated and that the Chicano student, parents^ and the 
commUnity^be treated as equaimembers of society: 

The following will be a discussion of other values held by the dominant 
society lhat are in conflict with the values of the Chicano learner and the 
Chicano community. Those values will be described in a more concise 
manner than racial prejudice, which i^ the most significant value held by 
the dominant society aitd its institutions. 
Stereotyping 

Stereotyping has been a way of reinforcing racial biases (Allport, 1958). 
S*ereotvping of the Chicano has included: (1) stereotyping in conteirtpor- 
ary and hl^tprical literatufe, (2) stereotyping inrthe media, and (3) 
stereotyping in social literature. Weber (1974) traced stereotypes of the 
-C h ican o to the4850VThe€hieanoijepictednt8-^ 
ous, cheating, thieving, gambling, cruel, sinister, c()\yardiy*'(p. 18). Acuna 
(1972) contended that Anglo stereotypes of Chicanos were perpetuated by 
inaccurate historical analysis. Romano (1968) proposed that the distorted 
and stereotyped depiction of the Chicano tended to deny the actual histori- 
cal importance of the Chicano. Rend6n''(l971) criticized the media for the 
depiction of the Chicano as fat, and usually a bandit who speaks with either 
an exaggerated Spanish accent or in broken English. Martinez (1971) 
asserted that the medial depict^^d Chicanos* as inferior. He found that 
television commercials tended to portray the Chicano as lazy, comical, 
irresponsible, and thfevir^g. Suarez (1973) stated that social science litera- 
ture depicted the Chicaria as an inadequate mother, masochistic, submis- 
sive, and less intelligent than the male. , / 

In view of the above, i^is evident that s^tereotypini? of the Chicano must 
not bd perpetuated by* the media, historians, <^^'K;ia! scientists, nor by 
curriculum writers. Culturally sensitive and knowledgeable curricuVim 
writer? must avoid the irtaccurate^^and unjust portrayal of Chicanos. 

The stereotyping of the Chicano must not he 'utilized in the curriculum 
developing process. This value must be eliminated. 
Blaming the Chicano Language and Culture fon the Low Academic 

Achievement of Chicano Students r 

The third value to be discussed is blaniiitg the Chicano lanjiuage and/or 
dialect and culture for the low academk* achievement of tlie Chicano 
studtnit. Vaca (1970) claimed that for over thirty years social scientists have 
designated the (-hit ano language and cultufe as the major cause for the lo\/^ 
-aaidemic achievement of the Chicano student. The following are charac- 
lerisllcs of the Chicano language and culture that sui>t)osedly hinder suc- 
cess in sch(K)l> (I) the Chicano culture us a fol < culture (Burma, 1954; 
ManueK 1965), (2) the Chicano family as patriarchal and "huthoritarian 
(lleller, 1966, HubcK UJ66; Clark. 1970; Madsen. 1964), (3) ^he Chicano 
family socialization proc(»ss as not stressing values of the dominant culture 
(Heller, im. Mad.sen, 1964). and (4) machismo (Heller, 1966; Madr^en, 
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Other cultural traits cited by social scientists as blocking the academic 
success of the Chlcano learner are: (1) orientation to the present.* (2) 
-inability to accept change, (3) rejection of the Protestant work ethic. (4) 
submission to the status quo, (5) posi»ession of non-scientifk altitudes, (6) 
failure to value education, (7) fetalisni, and (8) speaking a deficient lan- 
guageWaca (1970) claimecl that blaming the Chicane language; and culture 
for the poor academic performance of the student absolved the dominaat 
society of its responsibility to change the educational system. The blaming 
of the Chicano for the poor showing in school is'in keeping with the concept 
that to succeed in the public school system, the Chicano nrviist lit the 
English-speaking, middle class Euro-American mold. This value should be 
discarded by curriculum writers. " 

The language and culture of the Chicano should not he depicted as the 
caxm of the poor academic achievement of the Chicano student. The 
language and/or dialect and culture of the Chicano should be depictectas 
positive, rich, and constantly growing. • 7^ 

Suppressing the Language and Culture of Chicands 

Policy in the American school system has long mandated^th^ suppression 
of the Spanish language (Steiner, 1970; Sanchez, 1966;. United States 
Commission on Civil Rights, 1972). Suppression in the public schools Ijas 
included not only simple dis^couragement of student^ speaking in Spaiiis^ 
but also corporal punishment (Steiner, 1970; United States Commis^n on 
Civil Rights, 1972). Sanchez (1960) claimed that the pubjic ^ichools Ka^ not 
considered knowledge of Spanish an asset but rather a handicap. The 
language of the Chicopo child should permeate all aspects 6f the student's 
educational environment and should n«t be discouraged by the schools. 

The language of the Chicano child is an asset and should be utilized in all 
areas of the educational fyrogram. * 

The Chicano culture has been described as having been excluded in the 
schools (Cortes, 1974; United States Commission on Civil Rights, 1972). 
School and classroom activities have not. utilized Chicanp culture other 
than to reinforce negative depictions of Chlcanos. Cortes claimed that the 
educational system utilized programs that enhanced the Euro-American 
way of life, while relegating Chicano culture to an inferior position. In- 
structional mt^erials depicting the Chicano have been determined to be 
both racist and se?cist (Gurule, 1973; McCurdy/1974). In California, com- 
munity groups have protested to the California State Board of Education's 
approval of l>ooks that deleted minorities and worpen negatively. 

Chicano culture should w utilized in all aspects of the curriculum. The 
school and the instru ctional setting should include depictions of Chicano 
culture and experience In a realistic and positive manner. . 

Chicano culture shouldhe presented in the program in a positive manner 
and should permeate the entire program. 

Lack of Parental and Community Involvement in the Decision*Making 
of the School and ScKhoHDistrict 

The Chicano community and parents have not been involved in deci- 
sions regarding ^eir edueafional programs. Despite guidelines tliat man- 
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date this Input,. the United States Commission on Civil Rights (1974) found 
that decision-maklng bv the Chicano community and parents was not only 
diseoura^e(f but not allowed without the approval of the district adminis- 
tration, Sim e 1968, numerous community protests and confrontations with 
the public schools have occurred. According to Muiioz (1971) the Chiwtno 
.<^community still has yet to be involved in making decisions regarding the 
"-^choolihg of its children. Active community and parental involvement is 
one vt^icle by whic|} Chicanos can be part of the decision-making process 
in education. Schools should encourage parents and community members 
to become actively involved in school affairs, especially in decision-making 
involved in curriculum development. ' 

Active community and parental involvement in decision-nutking regard- 
ing education and, specifically curriculum development, should be encour- • 
aged by schools £fnd districts. 

Under-Represeniation of Chicanos in thypublic Sc|^ls ' . 

Chicanos have been found to be unil<iWepresented in all levels of the 
public schools,* with the exception of custodial and teacher-aide positions. 
The United States Commission on Civil Rights (1971a) study of the schools 
in the Soutliwest indicatec) that the Chicanos were not represented in staff 
positions- in proportion to the ov-erall Chicano population. Of approxi- 
mately 325,000 teachers in the public schools of the Southwest, only 12,000_ 
-(4^peFeet#>«weehicaTro5rl]rt;difb^frn^ 
population was Chicano, only 2 percent of the i rofessional teaching staff 
were Chicauos. Of the total administrative staff, Chicanos comprised 6 
-percent .of the school level and 7 percent at the dLstrict level. Non- 
professJbnal staff, such as secretaries and (custodians, had the highest- 
representation (custodians rtpitsented 30 percent and secretaries 10 per- 
cent of the district employees'). Teacher-aides comprised 33.9 percent of 
•\he total, but these positions are (tependent on the annual reftinding of 
sijecial state and federal progr'aifis. 

, . ^According to these statistics, it is clear that Chicanos are under- 
represented in both administrative and professional teaching staffpositions 
.at school and district levels. 

. repr6sented iti all positions ut the school and district 

Jevets in proportion to the Chicano population. - 

Use of Ability Grouping ^ 

The public khool system, through its use of ability grouping, has per- 
petuated a caste system in wliicKchildren of low income status leave school 
preptu-ed to enter the low income levels of their parent.«S (Carter, 1970). 
This type of grouping is a sorting mechanism in which the Chicano is 
unhiirly treated. Alxjlity grouping consists of either tracking or grouping. ^ 
Grouping involves the temporSty placement of diildrt-n by ability or 
interest in the classroom. TVacking is the grouping of the entire scho()l-by 
interests, ability, imd/or ago. 

Both grouping and tracking have been cruicizcd as being tlisn iminatory 
against the Chicano because micldlc-dass orietited, Englisii-spcaking 
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standardized tests were used as a criteria for the placement of students^ 
(Carter, 1970; United States Comniis«ion on Civil Rights, 1974)^ As early as 
1934, standardi;sed tests were strongly criticized as Biased against the 

^X!hicanQ (Sanchez, 1934). Garcia (1972) contended that Chic^nos score^d 
Ibwer than Euro-Americans on IQ^tests because fhe tests were composed 
primarily of EurcnAmeHcan oriented items. Because tests, such as the 
Sta«loM-Binet, measure aspects of the schoql cmriculufn that have been 
dei^ignated as significant by school administr^rs> these tests are not 
considered relevant to the Chicano 6xperience. Mercer (1972) studied 
intelligence test scores, ada[)^ve behavior measures, and socio-cultural 
variab^es of Chicanos, Blacks, and Euro-Americans with-IQ scores of 85 
and below. She found that Euro-Americans scored within the lowest 3 
percent on the adaptive behavior scale, while 60 [)ercent of Chtcanos 4nd 
9rpercent of Blacks passed the adaptive behavior test. She also foufid that 

. Chicanos and Blacks, in this supposed low IQ range, could function welfin 
society while Euio-AmericansAvere not able to. Mercer concluded that the 
standardized IQ tests wer^culturallyj!>iased and favored the expetiences of 
the middle class Euro-American. "The more 'Anglicized' a non-An^o child . 
is, the lK*tt(»r he does on the IQ test** (p. 95), Because of inadequate testing 
^md other variables, such as teacher bias, tra^^king Systems usually assign 
the Chtcano students to low ability groups (Un?{ed States Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1974). One in three Chicano students was tracked into low 
ability groups, whereas only one in seven Euro-American students was 
similarly assigned. In forming abilit)' groups, schools and teachers should . 
not use biased tests as criteria for placement. OtRer criteria should be 
utilized! such as non-biased observation§^4H)n^biased testing, non-biased 
• questionnaires, and/or* intei*est^:j|()flVfo^ ' ^ 

The Chlcatw student should not be tracked or grouped, if criteria for 
grouping ot tracking involves biased tests. 

Inadequacy of the Staff Working With Chicano Students 
* Districts throughout the Southwest have reported the need for bilingual 
stjiff (United States Commission on Civil Rights, 19*^2). Lack of qualified 
staff is one of the main constraints in presenting a quality program for die ^ 
Chicano student (Carter, 1973; Rodriguez,* 1970). 

For instance, pUrents have indicated a concern for quality teachers in 
Chicano areas. A recent lawsuit by parents of students in the East Los 
. Angeles schools claimed that once teachers are expt^rlenced, tliejf leave for 
suburban ureas (Los^ Angeles Times, December 14, 1973). The parents 
accused the school district of using barrio^ schools /or training inexperi- 
eiiced teacjiers. 

Carter (4^0) jxiinted out that teachers who* taught Chicano children 
Avere weak in t^vo areas: (1) the ability to utilize the science of teaching, and 
(2) the understanding^of the importance of the Chicano cnlture in educa- 
tion. In llw i\YVA\ of teaching skiHs, he contended that too mafiy teachers 
could not: (1) utilize modern techniques in the teaching of English to 
non-English speaking children, (2) diagnose or teach stud( nts needing 
remedial \(^ork» (3) speak iipanish, or (4) interpret results of standardized 
tests.when ttiken by minority children. 
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Tlie most severe complaint regarding staff working with the Chicano 
•student was the inabihty to rekte linguistically and cultu»rally to the stu- 
dent. It is considf?red essential that the teachers of Chicano students have 
the following competencies: (1) ability to implement positive Chicano 
home-community^school relations, (2) proficiency in the language and/or 
dialect of Chicanos, (3) sensitivity and ability to implement the Indo- 
Hispanic Chicano culture in the classroom, and (4) instructional strategies 
that meet the needs and intefests olXhicano students, furthermore, the 
teacher should have a basic knowledge and understanding of the following: 
(1) educational theories and philosophies, (2) curriculum and instruction, 
(3) program implementation, (4) development of instructional materials, 
and (5) evaluation. 

All staff, in the educational program offered to the Chicano student, 
should relate linguistically ana culturally in a positive manner to the 
student, the teacher, being^the most important element in the^teaching- 
learning act, should be able to implefner\t an educational progmm that is 
linguistically and culturally relevant to the Chicano student, f 

Irrelevancy of Training of the ^tiifT Working With Chicano Students 

TVaining, both pre-s>^rvice and in-service can be described as totjally 
imklequate for staff working with Chicano students. A recent study found 
that college and university teacKyr-training programs have not prep^ed 
t^achersr to teach Chicano children (United States Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1974). This study indicated that teacher-training institutions in the 
^ Southwest lacked the/following: (1> Chicano faculty, (2) course require- 
' ments in the language and culture of the Chicano, (3) methods courses 
stressing the teaching of Chicano children, and (4) student teaching as- 
.signments in Chicauo areas. The study also indicated that the few course 
materials offered to teacher-candidates tended to be paternalijjtic.and 
negative. TVahiing, both in school districts and in teacher-training institu- 
tions, has been described as stressing: (1) the role of the teacher as one 
maintaining the status quo. not one nuking changes; (2) the elimination of 
the supposed negative self-image of Chicantf children by means of inter- 
VM^ntionist strategies; and (3) the Euro-American, English-speaking, 
micldle-clnss culture (Maci'as. Webb* Maci'ps, de la Torre, and VasqUez, 
1975). Teacher training. lx)th ih-seiVice and pre^service, should instruct 
' the teaiht»r and the support staff fn the latest and best metlwds of working 
with Chicano students. The training should be offered from a positive 
perspective on the Cl^icano language and/or dialect and culture. ' 

Staff trainijifi: pre ^service and in-service, should he appropriate to meet- 
ing dm needs and Interestts of the Chicano student, 

MonoUngiial/Monoiultural Education 

The use of one language (English) and one culture (the Euro- American 
midtlle-class) ha.s l?een the standard practice in puf)lic school systems. 
Bilingual-bicultnral education has been recommended by leading st^holars 
in the field of education of the Chicano child. Gaaijder (1967) pointed out 
that bilingual-bicultural education would; (1) Cvmtrihute to better home- 
school-t»ommunity relationships. (2) jionsetve our national cultural re-' 
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sources, and (3) eahance the Chicano child's self-image and career poten- 
tial. Bilingual-bicultural education can imorove the child's cognitive skills , 
In Spanish and English while 'contributmg to the concept of cultilral 
pluralism in our society. Thp Chicano's langliagq and/or dialect and culture 
should be part of the entire school program not just one segment of it. In 
presenting the language and/or dialect and culture of the Chicano, the 
learner and the local c^ommunity should be surveyed to determine the type 
of language and/or dialect and culture that the student and community 
utilize and relate to. For instance, Castilian Spanish of tlie Royal Spanish 
Academy is not usually used by students in the barrio. Therefore, it would 
be irrelevant to the Chicano's educiUional setting. The curriculum writer 
should determine whether the learner relates to the Chicano, Mexican, or 
Euro-American culture. This cannot be done merely by speculation but 
must instead be done by going out to the community and surveying it. If 
the survey finds the learner utilizing a dialect, this should not be deter- 
mined as inferioi' by the curriculum writers but should be considered a 
preferred and legitimate lingCiistic pattern of the learner and the commun- 
ity. Bilingual«bicultural education is the use of both languages and/or 
dialects in the educational setting. The ultimate objectiyes are that the 
Chicano student should feel at ease in and function well in both cultures 
and languages — that of the Chicano and of the mainstream. y 
BilinfiuaUhicutturfli^ education should be provided for the Cfiimi}o 
rather than the tnonolingual/monocultural models notv prevalent, /" 

Conclusion 

We have now conie full circle. At the beginning of this paper, values 
were presented aiu one of the most significant factors in curriculum de- 
velopment. A screening of the values of society and institutions is neces- 
sary. These values should be screened in order to determine whether they 
are in conflict with vajues of Chicano learners and of the Chicano com- 
munity. If societal and institutional values are in conflict with values of the 
' Chicano immunity, they should be modified or discarded. The modified 
values should be in harmony with the values of Chicano learners and of the 
Chiamo community. 

The values presented in this paper were formulated to significantly afiect 
the education of the Chicano student. Recommendations were made for 
altering, adapting, or eliy^inating certain societal and instttutional values. 
This paper has emphiisiztd that curriculum cannot be developed without 
the acceptance of and the ability to utilize the values of the Chicano learner 
and the community. Consideration of these values needs to be the priority 
Mn the curricuhim development process. If this is done, a positive solution 
to the education of the Chicano learner and the community will be insti- 
tuted. 
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The Interactive Role Of Higher 
— -^Ed^a tion Inst i tutions In The — ^ 
V IVanscultural Education Movement * 

» • " ■ 

Ibptda A. Arciniega 



Universities and colleges must undergo Internal changes, 
even as they Interact with school districts In organizing • 
bilingual and crosscultural programs in the schools. 



Involving universities and colleges in the initiation and development 
of the thrust toward pluralism is centrally important for a number of 
reasons. Recognising the direct link between higher education and the 
social structure is an essential first step i.n mounting successful strategies 
for change. But, even as we recognize that linkage, we also need to focu? on 
the institutional framework of universities and* the implications oPthat 
structure for mounting the proposedl^ieforms. And finjilly, since the re- 
forms wncerned with here are aimed at public school systems, it will be 
necessary to initiate change on two levels. Reform efforts will need to 
simultaheously address the organizational structure of tKe university in- 
volved and the constraints ijerceiKed in the target «chool system. In my 
comments, I shall discuss the interactive nature of these concerns as well as - 
their Implications Tor what has tp change and why. 

Macro-Functions of Higher Education 

Access to higher education is a crucial determinant of individuals in the 
United States. Universities totlay are prime social ineohanisms for deter- 
mining who will occupy the upper-middle and upper rungs of society 
(Karabel, 1972). As unpleasant as the thought mi^y be for some, universities 
must acctpt the fact that they havp become primary dispensaries of 
prlvikye and status. This allocation of privilege and the Implicatlon^j it has 
TiT paUcy-making is often MntehHonally overlooked and played down. At 
best, it is slighted in discussions of the role of higher eductvtlon In society. 
U must become, however, central to any discussion that pui-ports to deal 
v'lth the reform of education in the United States. 
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^ y/hwod irom a global perspective, the educational System (with higher 
education at the apex) plays a three-dimensional role in the tnodern state: 
(1) it prep^es human resources needed by the economic structure. (2) it is 
directly responsible for imparting national, social, and cultural ideals, and 

- -(S> it promotes; a generafeed^ecep tanc c of the - legal governmen t al s t nto- 
ture of society among the people. Preparation of high-level personnel to fill 
key roles in the economic sub- system of the natioi^is perhaps the most 
obvious of the functions performed by schools and imiyerSTties as socializ- 
ing agencies. These (unctions develop means by which a nattpn insures a 
common set of values and norms and the acceptance of its national author- 
ity and dedsion-making structure. A nation has to assure this commonality 
in order to allocate and utilize national resources as the country progresses 
and develops. 

^^merican imiversities have traditionally emphasized teaching and re- 
search which date back to the tiny nucleus of col&nial colleges modeled 
after elitist European institutions. Higher education's commitment to what 
became labeled "the service to society dimension" originated in the 1800's 
with the rise of land-grtint colleges dedicated-to commonity-seTVice-afld 
vocational |5reparatlon. Higher education institutions quickly recognized 
the importance of being responsive to the needs of the communities they 
served, and in so doing, they deviat(fd sharply from their European coun- 
terparts. Thus, from eHtisrt beginnings, the United States unlversfty system 
has evolved into the largest and most accessible system in the' world 

. (Karabel, 1972; Commager, 1966). 

The resultantjate of growth In highef education has been phenomenal. 
From 1900 to 1970. the percentage of youth. 18 to 21 years old. enrolled In 
college Increased from 4 to 40 percent (The Carnegie Commission on 

. Higher Education. 1970). In California today, almost 60 percent of 
college-ag.? youth are enrolled. However, this phenomenal rate of national 
expansion in college student e'nrollfnent has not been accompanied by 
corresponding Increases among Blacks. Chicanes. Puerto RIcans. And Na- 
tlve Americans. Since the macro-functions of education represent the 
normative attltudhial structures of society, efforts to press for reforms must 
address, and lie linked to. these conventional yet cKuclal structures. Tb put 
|t leWjoratively. thi.s implicit sorting function of education Is part of the 
pubII/consen'su.s regarding the role and responsibilities of public educa- 
tional Institutions. 

Let us turh^attention now to the Imparting of national, social, and 
cult'.n-»il Ideals. In promoting pluralistic approijches and rejecting as- 
simllationist pKnullgins In education, It Is Important to recognize that what 

Jsllttvolved i* a ,vMit ln 4^mphasls^ flot 4he assumption of an entirely new 
national responslNlit>'. In so doing, we can identify our normative allies 
t;n(l pre.ss for a generalb-ed acceptance of statements like that of the 
American Associ,iitlon of Colleges for Teacher Education, entitled "No One 
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Model American: A Statement on Multicultural Educafion" (1973):' 

Afulticul(ur(il education is education which mlues ctdturalpluralim. Mul- 
ticidtural education rejects the view that schools should seek to melt atoay 
cultural differences or the view that schools should merely tolerate cultural 

p l ur alism^\ ste a {i mu lti c ultura l-edite ation afflnm if taHchmd^'^km^ 

oriented toward the cultural enrichment of all children and youth through 
' programs rooted to the preservation and extension of cuHjiral alternatives. 
Multicultural education recognizes cultural diversity as a fact of life in 
American society, and it affirtm that this ctdtural diversity is a valuable 
resource that* should be preserved and extended. It affirms that majon * 
ediwaHtm- institutiom should strive to preserve and enhance ctdtural 
pluralism. 

This approach makes sense. It is a less formidable task to work for than ^o 
insist on completely radical changes. 

The Scholastic And Service Traditions In Higher Education 

Historically, debates over the role of higher education have usually 
polarized nto two conceptual points of view. The first, Mc G rath has 
labeled flie^scTiolaslic^viewTW 1966). According toTliis view, 

universities exiit to educate that small elite who^will make the major 
decisions for the greater society. The principal task of higher education, 
then, is to cultivate the abilities of this elite: 

All civilised countries . . . [piust] depend upon a thin clear stream of 
^cellence to jirovide new ideas, new techniques, and the statestnenlike 
treatment of complex social and political problems . . . The highly gifted 
student . . . needs to be treated as elite. (Asliby, 1971, pp. 101-102) 

Regarding the focus of university curriculum, according to the scholastic 
view: The formation is accomplished through study of society. Two forms of 
learning are required (for the elite) in this society. The form of organization 
must be understood . . . And it is also necessary (for this group) ki lequire 
the knowledge and skills which the society requires for successful opera- 
tion. 

For traditional agrarian societies, proponents of^this view would limit 
education to that one percent of the populatioifl who would manage the 
affairs of state. In more modern societies, this view \yould allow for expan- * 
.sion to include training in the professions of medicine, engineering, and 
^ the like. And finally, in the "imst-^modern" or industrialized stage, propo- 
nents of this view point ou^ 

This group was enlnrged until, in our time, it embraces . . . about 5 percent 
of the population. TheJ>roadenlng Ims Juid cumulative consequences. The 
need for st'lection meant that the j^rivllege of higher education qould no 
longer he limited to a hereditaiy clo4s but had to be offered, at (east as an 
opportunity, to other classes (rvlcGrath,*1966. p. ix) \ 

The expansicm of higher education has been Justified 5)ecause, in order to 
select a .small elite, it was necessary to begin with some 30 percent of th(* 
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population. This meant that university education had to be opened, to 
middle-class students. 

According tcT scholasticists. iiigher education has expa'nded sufficiently; 
any further growth in enrollment will depreciate the value of a university 
degree. Irt fact, many contend that any fiirtlipr f.Kp »n.!ini^ nf htgher-edncir- — 
"tion to sludents from the working class constitutes a serious threat to the 
qualitative standards of this society. 

In contrast, the "service to society" viewpoint insists that universities 
exist primarily to serve society as a whole. Advocates of this view contend 
that modern universities must become dynamic instrumentalists for 
change. Universities are obligated to provide increased opportunities for 
greater numbers of students. particulaVly minority students. 

Although universities must continue to address traditional teaching ant! 
research needs, they must look upon the support of highei- education as a 
social investment. In this sense, higher education needs, to becorpe an 
instrument for change, intervening to provide equity and social justice to 
those who, in lar^e parif, have been denied this right in the past. 
•Iff.Lhie.!mlhMuaULltbisj3ieu^ 

ally as hisahilities will take him; for the society it undertakes to supply any -■ 
type of trained individual required. , , 
[It] opens education to any who can reach it, 'and in the process of Supplying - 
the diversity of education society may require, it affirm a great range of 
Choices to the indfvidual. (McGratli, 1966, p. ix) . 

The expansion of highrr education along these lines needs to be cTosely 
linked to dorrespondii g shifts in the nation's work struotufe as well as 
keyed to social and service sector demands. \ 
. Although grossly, oversimplified, these are the basic positions usually 
posed in "scholastic" versu . "service, to society" 'discussions. These basic 
conceptual differences, about the iirpose and the role'of higher education 
iamodehi society, have important implications. They relate directly to 
core issues involved in promoting reform in higher education. They also 
indicate clearly that proposals fof change can be linked to previous, con- 
tinuing efforts to make institutions more responsive to minority needs. We^ 
can ally with an important, accepted tradition in higher education in our 
efforts to promote multicultural approaches. 

In order to effect the changes necessary \o organize viable programs for 
the training qf teachers and specialists in tranScultural education, vye must 
focus our efforts on two levels. .Universities and colleges must underj^o 
Internal changes, even as they interact with- school districts in or; .tnizing 
bilingual and crosscultural programs in the schools. I believe adamantly 
that the successful mounting of niforms on these simultaneous fiont.s 
constitutes the kt-y to our "ability to deliver" on the promise of multicul- 
tural education in this country. 
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The Response of Higher Education to Minority Students 

Cui*ri?nt approaches to the needs of minorities have evolved directly 
from the traditions and functional responsibilities described above. Recog- 
nizing this and noting that institutions appear to follow certain i)atterns, it 
appears useful to develop a classification scheme for identifying the ap- 
proaches typically employed. 

Two questions are basic to the identification of institutional approaches: 
(I) How does the institution view the problems faced by minorities in the 
university or college? and (2) What is the institutl. nal response to the 
minority student regarding its base programs, disciplines, and degrees? 

• The first question addresses the issue of whether the institution views 
ethnic and cultural affiliation negatively, or whether the problems are 
judged to stem from factors that are not ethnically based. The second 
question centers on the nature of the institutional response: whether or not 
the institutional response has any impact on the base programs and degree 
fields*of that university. 

By combining these dimensions, a four-fold set of categories is obtained. 
(See Figure 1.) Each approach involves a philosophical perspective about 

"how best to meet the needs of minority students; each has different 
programmatic implications. 

Before elaborating on the approaches, one should recognize that 
typologie^s tend to oversimplify reality. Perhaps it is more valid to see these 

' distinctions as continua along which institutional approaches can be lo- 
cated. It should also Be emphasized that, since instituffonal responses have 
multiple/determinants, it is possible to have a mixed perspective, one that 
can shift on paKticular issues to meet the nipeds of oninority students^ 
Despite these limitations, the scheme is useful. It should be viewed, 
howeyer^ as an oversimplified attempt to identify institutional positions 
vi.^-awis minority students. Ultimately, the purpose of the typology is to 
stimulate serious discussion of conceptual alternatives to the higher 

* ^c|ucatiou of minority students.. 

System W or the Sympathizers Approach 

Institutions that subscribe to the System W view take a "sympathy** 
approach to meeting the educational needs of ethnic minority students. 
They are convinced that deprived homes, linguistic diHerences, cuftural 
alienation^ and other factors have combined to lock these students into a 
^'deprived** amdition which requires special educational approaches They 
are dedicated to the development of special programs consistent with the 
needs of the 'unfortunate* minority students. The development of special 
programs geared to "their level" thus l>ecomes the overarching goal of the 
institution^ response. All of these spc^cial system prograin^i are aimed at 
accommodating to the defldencies minority students may have. 1 

Special ethnic studies coiuses andj^grees, "watered-down** curricuW 
and the employment of special ethnic instructors (with lower degree and 
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Syslcm W or Sympifltoen Appioioh 



iMlitttlioii ^Ikm a lympitheUc view of 
thoie ""poor unfortuotte minoriUes. " Ii de- 
^dicdled to mitang ipedul eSbrts but it con-^ 
yioiped lliil the preietHconditioii of minor- 
ily f tiideuts u basicall)^ 

Cpeb; Develoiment of ipedrrl ^iiognuiii 
(within the itnioture) geaied to •*tlieir" 
level 

Mt^iiM; Watered-down curriouk which 
takes into aceoynt their ''deprived** state. 
Spectel ethnic itudiei degreet andcoMrtei 
aiiB odntideied excellent meati«. Hiring of 
ipeoial ethnic initruotors underjeis strin^ 
gent requirements is appropriate. Less 
demanding g^Kling pnctices are usiudly 
condoned* 



System X or Comnensatoij^ppit^h 



ittp«tsat( 
deficit pi 



Initltutioii td^ a deficit perspective view 
of minoHty studenti. InsUti that pieient 
standards'' must be maintained and 
that any speoiil effbrts^ directed at 

minorities be stricay remedial 

Caais; Hie maintenance of die existing sys- 
tem (as is) is the stated intent Remedial 
programs to assi st minorities overcome ml- 
tuml and language handicaps are appro* 
priate so long as they are designed to ''bH ng 
them up to stafidard.'' ^ — ^ 

MeoiM; Compensltory and remedial pro^ 

Sm approaches whMi aie organized to 
p minorities eradicate their oulturai» 
educatio^ml, and linguistic deficits. Al- 
though upgrading of bask Mh is a major 
concernrth»''jyjDtf*Ttym«tei |^ at- " 
tempt also to inculcate in the MUoority stu^ 
dent those essential middle class m^rity 
cultural values said to be critical for surviv- 
ii^ in America. 



Changers) 



System Y or Reformers Approach 



Institution views the present status (rf* 
minorities as primarily the ie«ilt of a 11^ 
mlted opportunity structure in society. 
Educatkm determines^ to^ large extent, 
the itranficmtion utructure of American so^ 
clety jh^hich is Inequitable from the 
Ive of the minority student and 
di to be reformed. ' 

Goeif / The reform of higher education sys^ 
tems along pluralistic lines In order to 
achieve equity for minorities in the genemi 
society. Pro(nram innovations across disci<^ 
plines and degrees which will increase 
(quantitatively and qualitatively) the per- 
centage of minorities prepared at the 
higher eduoition level. 

MeorM.* The organixaHon oTinstltutloas au* 
thentically commiHed to cultural pluralism 
in educational form and practice is the basic 
concern. Program Innovations must en* 
deavor to: (1) provide basic competencies, 
^ s ta l l s , a n d preparalionr^H^romoteHHM&tf- 
awareness and ethnic pride In self for all 
students, and (d) develop. In al| students 
the analytical ildlls needed to assess the 
existing structures of society In order to 
Join actively in the search for Improvement 
and change. 



No Change(s). 



System Z or Alternative System 
RuilderaApi^ii^h 



The presentHfystem of higher education is 
otmsidered beyond ref<irm and basically 
dysfunctional to the real needs of 
minorities. Hierefore, the citation of new 
alternative institutions is the course of ac- 
tion followed. 

Goah Hie organisation of parallel instltu*^ 
tier i which are organised and controlled 
by minorities. These are designed to pi«- 
pare minorities iti unique and different 
rrom*the-main approaches. Institutional 
ot^eotives often strive directly to prepare 
ethnic minority students to liberate their 
brothers A^m the condition of Internal col* 
onialism. Equalisation of power and wealth 
among qMnorities and the majority culture 
Is the ultimate goal. 

Mrent: Development of Ins^i'rutlonal pto* 

Srams which will provide" minority stu* 
ents with basic expertise, training and 
.commitment to actiH<Hy engage in the 
dru g gie t ow ard a d U i^g^abovfrstated 
goats. Vhrious mm-traditional training and 
community b^ curricMlar activities ar 
often key itbtivitles. 
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specialization requirements) are all acceptable practices, which are de- 
signed to demonstrate the institution's commitment to accommodate to the 
"deprived" state of these minority peoples. Less stringent grading prac- 
tices are usually condoned on the same basis. 

The impact of these changes on base programs, d i sciplines, and degrees 
is usually minimal. The changes primarily involve establishing new 
courses, opening new program areas, Hnd even organising new department 
structures i\jpd degree fields, This approaph is essentially ai) organizational 
strategy that creates ix parallel, optional track designed to meet the needs of 
a small percentage of students with **cultural deficiencies." These reforms 
ap|)eac to have had only minimal impact on programs that existed prior to 
the new adjustments. . 
System X or the Ck)mpensat6r$ Approach 

Thi? chief concern of institutions that take this approach is the mainte- 
nance of their present ''high standards.** Anv special efforts must be reme- 
dial, aimed at bringir^ the minority student up to the standard of the 
clientele they have served in the past. The instiflitional viewjof minority 
-education neecU iK a deficit^^nspective one, 

The goal of any System X program is simply to eliminate deficits and to 
upgrade the minority studertts. Compensatory educatioii programs help- 
ing minority^ students reduce cultural, linguistic, and other deficits are 
coiisidered appropriate. Although upgrading 'basic skills is a major con-, 
cern, programs should also strive to iucul^^ate certain essential ^lajority 
cultural ideals and values. ^This approach assumes a, no-change posture^ 
re'5ardin*g base programs of the institution. Minority students who undergo 
rttnedial treatments are expected ultimately to meet the same criteria for 
adinissign; progression, and eventual graduation as do other students. The 
burden of change is on the student. It is assumed that the institution does 
not need to change its ongoing program to meet the needs of its minority 
(indents. 

An overriding ccmcern of the university is to a.ssist minnrity students to 
learn and incorporate the middle-class values of the dominant group. 
Compensatory remedial education programs become tht\ major vehicles 
for this purpose. f ' 

System*^ Y or fhe Reformers Approach 

Institutional approach Y a.ssnnies that the ptvscMit status of minority 
students has resulted priniarily from a limited opportunity structure, that 
education has influenced the stratification structure of our society, and that 
this stna iUi e has led to ine(}uitable results in the distribution of status and 
ptiwer. 

The Tefonn <)Fhigher rtlucatfon atonjTph^^ in ordf^i^to achieve 

( (|uity is a pro/c'ssed goal. Program innovations "across the board** which 
implement that ideal must Ik» developed and supported The improvement 
nf the ethnic htiinan resources of this country, ({ualitatively and ((uantita- 
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tively. is a central concern. ' • 

Ways and means need to be found to encourage the growth and influence 
of institutions committed to cultural pluralism in form and in practice. 
Programs must endeavor not only to provide students the bas'ccompeten- 
-elesH=»ee<led4o^tmctton effectivelyln society but alsolo promote students^ 
self-awareness-and ethnic pride. Finally, students will need to develop 
analytical skills to assess ejristing inequities in order. to jpin actively in the 
search and push for positive changes. 

System Z or the Alternative Systeni Builders Approach 

Those who adhere to this view consider the existing siystem of higher 
^ education as beyond meaningful reform. Universities are viewed as being 
basically dysfunctional in terms of the real heeds of minority students. The 
creation of alternative universities is therefore considered the only logical 
strategy to follow in meeting tlie educational heeds of minority students. 

Th^ organization of iiarallel institutions, organized and controlled by 
minorities, is thi; print ipal goal. These new institutions will need to pre- 
_ minority students in unique wav5. The objective of npw in<tifiitJnnc-j«- 
tQ provide minority students with the expertise necessary to liberate their 
brothers and sisters from the condition of internal colonialism. Equaliza- 
tion of power and wealth in the United States among ethnic minorities and 
the majority cultu^al groups is the ultimate aim. Non-traditional and 
community-based activities usually provide anchor points for the curricu- 
lar programs of such institutions. 

The preceding four-category scheme provides a basis for studying in- 
stitutional approaches^o the nefeds of minority students. Although I have 
no data to .support this statement, I would estimate that practically all ' 
institutions fall into the first two categories. During the height of the Civil 
Rights thrus^t in the late 60's. there was a dramatic rise in the number of. 
institutions ,wilh System W^or Sympathizers approaches. In the tO's, we 
have seen a signiftcap'; retreat of matiy of these to the second or System X 
approach. It is interesting to speculate about the few institutions that 
appear to be making significant progress toward the third type (System Y or 
Reformers approach), i|i spite of current adverse conditions.^ Of equal 
interest is why tho.st' few alternative instifutions (System Z) sprouted in the 
places they did. / 

Speculation aside, I/hope you agree that this^typology can be useful in 
asses.sing where we are. It provides a frameworl<^for pegging the various 
approaches currently/employed, and itcanlie useful in evaluating mean- 
ingful progres.s and j/hlfis ovei time. 

An important conclusion to draw from the preceding discussion ft that 
each of the approaches may he appropriate at a particular point in the 
dt velopment of any institution. They may represent successive stages in 
the devel()pnu'i)t<>f our institutions of higher education. 
^ My bias is toward the System Y or the Reformers approach. If pressed for 
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a model to aim for in organizing needed reforms, I would select this one as x 
the midst appropriate. It provides a more humanistic alternative to the 
approachej^ used on most campuses. This approach will 'be the most ap- 
propriate for organizing authentically pltjralistic programs to prepare 
teacKers aiid professional specialists for^work in multicultum) settings. 
How best to initiate movement in that direction will, of course, depend on 
a variety of factors. 

The Problem of Change Initiation of Higher Education 

Recognizing the premises inherent in our target universities is only an* 
initial step; How to go from "where we are" to TAvhere we want to be" is 
never obvious or easy. ^ 

It is also important to ret^ognite that there will be idiosyncrStic differ- 
ences among systems, which will forestall simplistic prescriptions for 
change* What may be successful in one system' may prove dysfunctional in 
another. However, a rationale for change and the speciBcatiop of key 
interactive elements is possible. I find that Tklcott Parsons' general theory 
of social change provides a good framework for analysis because it is 
non-prescrtptive in Spproach and^yet applicable and sensitive to the 
nuances with which we concerned. Social systems, according to Par- 
sons, tend to different^ ^ ito four sub^systems with the following primary 
functions: (1) patten^ ^^ntenance and tension management, (2) goal at- 
tainment, (3) adaptations, and (4) integration. Each of these sub-systems is 
responsible for carrying out thoso specialized processes required by the 
organization (Parsons and Smelser, 1956; Parsons, 1958). . 

Understanding the demands of a s^xsial system and how its subsystems 
interact in respondmg^o change is essential to the organization of systemat- 
ically planned reforms. For example, the introduction of an innovation will 
disturb the existing equilibrium of a social systems This sets off a chain of 
accommodations throughout the four sub-systems — accommodations that 
are essential in creating a new equilibrium. The effectiveness of an innova- 
tion can be judged not only by how it disestablishes the old ways of working 
'but by how well it creates a new and functionally viable equilibrium. The 
initiation b( reform in any system, whether a university or a.school district, 
always involves the creation of equilibrium problems. This change can be 
facilitated by anticipating the problems to be faced by the target systems 
involved. - 

Ail social systems are characferized by it\$titutionalized value systems. 
For analytical purposes, we have categorized these systems as approaches' 
W, X, Y. and Z. It is important to note that a system's first functional 
imperative is to maintain the integrity oflts institutionalized value system- 
Tliis process of maintenance, or the resistive efforts of an organization 
against pressures to change, is what Parsons calls the "pattern-maintenance 
function.** 

Closely related to pattern maintenance is the system's efforts to handle 
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mottvational sources of change. Strains arise when the individiiars motiva- 
tions threaten th« institutionalized values of the system. The process of 
stabiliasing the integrity^ of the system s values against potential Sources of 

ch ange is calle d tens ion ma nagement/' T hese resistiy e activities are re> . _ 

sponsibilities ol the pattern maintenance and tension management sub- 
system. , ' ' \ ^ 

A social system (unctions in relation to external systems. These processes 
of interaction defmc; the fimctional imperative^ of the "goal attainment** 
and ''adaptation' sub^sy items. The "g^al attainment'* activities are usually 
labeled the political functions of the system. It is the function of the goal 

* attainment mechanism to mobilize the resources of the system in pursuit of " 
^^fef^asic goals. And, most importantly, it becomes the ftmctional responsi- 
bility of this sub-system towganize efforts to establish new goals and 
whatever organizational patterns are needed for their accomplishment. 
The * adaptation** process involves the obvious need of alt sociaLsysteii^s to 
control, as well as^trdjust to, the environment for purposes of goal attain- 
ment. Ideally , the system will be able to develop ways of regenerating ^ 
ftselT ^ ' ~ 



Lastly, a social system has toA)e able to develop viable ways to keep its 
sub^system inter-r«lationships mutually supportive. This is not automatic 
in human organizations. We know only too well that modem organizations 
are characterized by interpersonal strains between levels, within units, as 
well as between "our" organization and 'others." The ''integration" sub- 
system imperative, then, is to promote and maintain solidarity anion^its 
units. 

All social systems (our target university included) can be described in 
terms of these«four sub-systems* functions: (1) pattern maintenance and 
^ tension management, (2) goal attainment, (3) adaptation, and (4) integra- ^ 
tion. What is important is that, what<^ver the target system, it will have to 
aojust to innovation, in predictable ways. 

Organization of successful reform involves the effective resolution of a 
series of ^problems" of the system* (1) gaining a commitment to a new set of 
values, (2) generating the resources necessary to attain the new goals, (3) 
producing conditions in the en\ ironment supportive of the new goals, and % 
(4) developing the tyix? of inter-unit relationships that will be in harmony 
with the n^w reforms. Applying this pattern to our basic concern, we can 
conclude that all that is involved in instituting a multicultural program 
approach in our typical target university is: (1) the establishment of new 
university goals, (2) the mcKlfileation of individual vahie systems of its 
professional staff, (3) the mobilization of all resources re(|uired to promote 
the change, and (4) the establishment of the new inter-college and inter- 
dep<v*"^<^«*ft* prAcedures necessary to sup|>()rt the reforms initiated. Al- 
though the precedmg sentence if^ somewhat "tongue-in-cheek, " it is also 
accurate. It points up the diflleulty of reform in this value-laden area. 
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Tiie Second Direction For Change: The School Districts 

Several studies have documented the critically dysfunctional responses 
of public education to the culturally different. The Mexican-American 
Education Study (1970-1974) by the United States Commission on Civil 
RijBjhts and the Southwestern Sch(K)l.s Study project (/vciniega and Bris- 
chetto, 1973) are probably the most comprehensive studies to date. These 
and other studies indicate Rve principal problem areas faced by minorities 
in our public schools: 

1. Inade(iuate treatmctnt and presentation of the historical, cultural, 
, and ewnbmic c^ontributiomi made by minorities to this country's 

xfcvebpment. 

2. A pejorative view of the appropriateness, worth, ^md status of minor^ 
ity languages and dialects as bona fide media of instruction in class- 
roonrs. . - 

3. Under-representation of minorities in school distritt staffing pat- 
- terns, i.e., teachers, administrators, and counselors. 

4. Uick oi authentic involvement of minority* communities in the 
decision-making structures of the school system. 

5. Testing, coimseling, and guidance programs based on a cultural- 
deficit perspective of minority students* needs. 

Since our principal t^oncern in this paper is the role of higher education, it is 
unnecessary to discuss these response patternsin the public schools. The 
important point is that these principal dysfunctions convert rather easily to 
goals that can provide a clear focus for reform. Taking the case of ChiAfnoi 
for example, they can be stated as follows: 
Goal 1 : Adequate treatment in the curriculum of the historical, cultural, 
and ecx)nomic contributions made by ^exican-Americans to 
^wiety in tlie United States. 
Goal 2: Rec«)gnition of the appropriateness, worth, and status of the 
Spanish language as a bona fide medium of instruction in the 
classroom. 

Cioal 3: Adequate representation of Mexican-Americans in school dis- 
trict staffing patterns (i.e.^ teacliers, administrators, and coun- 
selors). 

(ioal 4: Full and representative |)articipation by the Mexican-ArmM ican 
community in the deci«ion-making structures of the districts. 
^ Goal 5: Development of a testing, C(ninseling, and guidance system 
based on u iK)sitive, rather thati a cultural-deficit, perspective of 
Mexican-American student needs. 
These five goals provide a clear statement of the proposed reforms of major 
concern to tran^scultiiral educators. However, the social-system terrain at 
the public schm)l level is as complex as that for higher education. 

School system efforts to develop alternative approaches to the probl^mj^ 
summarized can also be' viewed as four categories of system respot/ses.^ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES ACCORDING 
TO CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN BACKGROUND* 

Consequences Of Mexican-American Group Membership And Life Stylo Are ViewedChiefly 
As; 
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POSITIVE 
School lype A 



Coals,: Promotion, enhancement, gloriftcft- 
tlon of Mexican-American cultural tradi- 
tions, folkways, norms, and socid prac- 
tices. - 

Educ. Approach: Separatist strategies de- 
ilgn^Hi lo secure control of the education of 
the Mexican-American. Only Mexican- 
Americans can st)ape valid educational 
progranu for Me;cican-Americans* Educa- 
tional programs will emphasize the Spanish 
iajnguage, cultural awareness, and the his- 
torical tradition ot the MexicannAmerican. 



School type C 

Coals: Assist the Mexican-American to 
cope more effectively. 

Educ. Approach: Educational programs 
must concentrate on; (1) providing stu- 
dents with the knowledge, skills, and polit- 
ical awareness to adequately (2) promote 
constant institutional diatiges designed to 
improve the^ opportunity structure for 
minorities /In America. Biculturalism 
should be promoted for all. not Jimt for the 
"culturally different." 



NEGATIVE 



School TVpe B 

Goah: Elimination of the cultural deficien- 
cies brought by the Mexican-American 
student. Inculcation of middle-class v^ues 
of the majority culture is the principal aim 
of education for all Mexican-Americans in 
order to succeed. 

Educ, A^fproack- Compensatory education 
programs designed to overcome cultural 
deprivation. Cultural background is 
viewed as a handicap. 



School Type D 

Goals: Complete restructuring of the edu- 
cational system as it presently exists is the 
only real solution to the educational prob- 
lems faced by the Mexican-American. 

Educ. A^yproach: Since the present educa- 
tional structure is considered an integral 
part of the total societal system responsmle 
for the oppression of the Mexican- 
American, takeover and control of the pre- 
sent system Is a necessary first step. Once 
acc nplished, only then can the building 
of school programs,' designed to liberate 
and free the people, truly take place. 



*Vr\>m IbmM A ArHnitKii and RoNfrt A BriscIwUo, "TVpology of ChJwnh KtlucAtimwl Projoum Ap{in)tioh^" InnquaUUes 
in t duvoUmal Opinvtunltu ami tht Chicnno. Nutiotml Institute of E<luc»tlon Research ?wM, WXpremnt 

Since school programs are based upon* sr^me assqs^ment of need, the 
various approaches to the education of the Mexidin- American, can be 
concept iiaiized along two basic continua. llie fii st involves the viewpoint 
of the school toward the consequences of Mexican-American group mem- 
bership and life style. As stated in Figure 2, the school can lookvositively or 
negatively at the probable consequences ot Chlcano group membership on 
student f)erformance. Secondly ♦ school approaches can be classified in 
relation to vievVs held by educators regarding the causes of Mexican- 
American life styles; thus, in addition to viewing minority cultural life 
either positively or negatively, public school educators may view the 
causes of student performance as being prin^arily itijemal and external. 
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Tlu' intiTnal-fuctois Aiewpolnt empfiaslzes factors Indigenous to 
niiiiority.gmiip life and culture. Culture is viewed as persistent and self- 
perpetuating with cnltifral patterns being transmitted from one generation 
to the next (/Vrciniega and Brischetto, 1973). Tlie extenial-lactors view- 
point emphasizes the social and economic CMrcumstan<:es Imposed on 
Mexicun-An>,"rlcans because, of their group's comparatively lower "status" 
in United States society. 

Minority-nrtmp mcmhirs us a nwup occupy a sulmrtlinaU' class position 
i lsHi-vis the (tominant uroftp- Ukewise, they are stifinuitizeel by the larger 
mcicty because of certain ascribed characteristics, such as racial or ethnic 
orifiin. and thus nuiy be sold in a broad sense to share a comnum caste 
position. (Arciniega, 1976, p. 7) 

By combining the external-internal continuum with the po.sitive-negative 
one. we obtain in Figure 2 a four-fold classificatitui scheme'for analyzing 
educational approaches to the education of the Mexican-American. 

In the remainder of this paper a brief description Is given nf the four basic 
educational approaches. The purpose of the typolf)gy and t,>e descriptions 
of the variou.s approachesis to stimulate serious thofight and discussion. No 
claim is made that this model provides the "last word" In programmatic 
alternatives. Rather, the typology represents an oversimplilied attempt to 
delineate the various cornbinaticms of pj:'rspective.s<'lt should be obvious, 
• top, that vlable.alternatives might include an eclectic plan borro\t}ng from 
the various approaches.* ' , ■ 

School TVpc A Response 

Contrary to current writings "culturally disadvantaged ' minority 
groups. proix)nents of this viewijoint c<mt(^ that: (1) Mt'xican-Amerlams 
havc^ a superior culture. (2)'Mexlcan-Ameiican folk tradltion.s, norms, and 
history must bjj enhanced and promoted, imd (3) only Mexican-Americans 
can teach their own effectively. Therefore, separatist strategies are pro- 
posed and the setting up of dual systems to promote the cultural heritage of 
la t aza Is advocated. Hie separate but equal " doctrine Is acceptable to the 
projionents of this view If It carries assurances of Chlcano control of 
Chlcimo education. Tlit- "eomnjunlty" or "nelghborho<Kl sch(K)l" approach 
is also acceptable If control Is In the hands of Mexican-Amerlcims, Obvl- 
ously. segregated schools would In- enccniraged by advocates of this ap-. 
proadv. ' 

This romantic view'of the Mexican-American has ItiTphilo.sophlcal roots 
in cultural-anthropologic, folklorist. and more recent cultural-natlcmalistic 
writings. Writers of Mexktm de.s'cfn have pushed hard toward a iiosltive 

•"IliK wtloii In IwmhI lar)(ely (111 tin- (niliiiiiK miiKOHniph I s llii- millitir fiiHilrd. PnihlciiiHtiinl 
/mum m l^iwrliiu Thachrr^ of Btntltimil Clilaiiw Yininutlcn. I'liiifd Sdiics. Kdimiiidmil 
RfsoiiKTs InformiJtlon (.VnU-i. F.RIC DiHiiivi iit ED 12.1021. i«7fl. 
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view of Mexican-American group hfe. Hils is the m^jor theme of the 
Chicano movement (Carranza, 1969). Various Chicano authors, writing in 
this vein, have contrasted the "negative" aspects of the majority culture' 
with the "positive" cultural vaUies of the Chicano family and community 
(MurHlo, ;970), ( ' 

School IVpe B Response 

According to this perspective, the Mexican-Ainerioan group afliliatjon 
and resultant life style are viewed as having consistently negative affectlfcn 
the students' achievement in school. Mexican-Americans are viewed as 
members of a d i s tinctjmbcultoFaligreitprwho. as a result of that affiliation, 
are dislJm tly handicapped in school and in social mobility. The easy 
conclusion follows that, sinfe the roots of the problem are found primarily 
within the group, Mexican-American students are viewed as "culturally 
° deficient" or "culturally disadvantaged. " 

The task of the school, viewed from this perspective, is to eliminate 
cultural deficiencies or to help stijdents overcome their culUiral handicaps 
so that they may become "good Americans," InculcaHon of proper middle- 
«»»io»'«*y-<?»ltm'e values becomes the overriding concern of public 
education. Nowhere is the "pathology", or "cultural deficiency" more ap- 
parent than in literature dealing with the Mexican-American family. The 
supijosed authoritarian structure of the family is said to stifle indepen- 
dence. All aspects of Mexican-American family life are viewed negatively. 

The kind of soctalization that Mexican American children generally 
receive at horn is not conducive io the developtnent of the capacities 
needed for adumcement in a dunamir industrialized society. This type of 
upbrinajna creates stumbling blocks' to future advancement by stressint 
values thai hinder mobiHty —family ties, honor, masculinity, and living in 
the present — dndljy neglecting tlie values that are conducive tu it — 
?!1 '""^^^"''p"^^' and deferred gratification. (Heller. 1066. pp. 

The concept of "machismo" appears time and again to justify conflicting 
explanations of Mexican-American student behaviors (Montiel. 1970). All 
of thesf wmparisons (and I have highlighted only a few) are well sum- 
marlzed in extensive 'valye dichotomies" literature. Zintz (1963). Saun- 
ders (1954). Mad.sen (1964). Edmonson (1968). and UlibarrI (1963) repre- 
sent the view that the traditional value system of the Mexican-Ameriam 
has lieen the chief impediment to their acadt mic achievement. This value ♦ 
system is supposedly oriented toward: (1) present rather than future 
gratincatlon.*(2) fatalism rather than disposition to charfge. and (3) per- 
sonallsm rather than independence. Vaca (1970). in his excellent review of 
the s(K'l«l .science literature on the Mexipan-Amerlcan. calls this view the 
culturaUletenninlsm iqiproflch. Cultural-determinism, according to Vaca. 
ha.s replaced the earllei- biological-determinism model. Tluis, poor per- 
formance on Intelligence tests and p(M)r achievement In school no longer 
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needs to be explained in the unfashionable terms pf genetic inferiority but 
rather (using a similar conceptual framework) in terms of cultural- 
determi![)ism. . ' 

• Similarly, '^culture of poverty" writers have characterized the Mexiqan* 
American in dichotomous terms relative to the Anglo culture (Casavantes, 
1071)* Although some of the works in this area cut across ethnic l)ound- 
aries, the net effect remains as a dichotomy of two types of value omenta- 
tions ^Vith the Mexican being characterized as '*bad" and the Anglo as 
'*good." Changes must be wrought in Mexican-American students in the 
direction of the **good*' values orientation> The dysfunctional effects of 
minority-group background can be overcome only by acculturation into the 
Anglo or **good" life style. 

Compensatory education programs become impo rtant vehicles for ef« 

fecting these required changes in the students. The majority of federal, 
public school programs are based on a compensatory model Their ^taff 
include most teachers of £nglish-as-a*Se€ond-Language and bilingual 
education programs. The puri)ose of these programs is to use the child's 
1)ome-language4o^get him awayAom^lt an d into the >ight language mx>re 
efficiently. • ' • 

School Ty)pe C Response 

^is view holds that Mexican-American life styles are functional adapta- 
tions to primarily external constraints. Mexican-American life pstttems are 
seen as "coping* responses tocx)nditions Imposed by majority domination. 
The focus is shifted from internal (cultural or biological) factors to external 
factors. 

Cu]ti|re, acc*ortling to this approach, is dynamic and adaptive. It can be 
^tlnctimjra^or^sftmetiotml^pelative-to4he-^ 

proponent of this position, 1 have pointed out that Mexican-American litv 
styles cm be viewed as functional adaj||^Bns to the oppdnunity structure 
of the system and that they are direcHySfftributable to minority status 
(Arcinfega, 1971). Regardless of which mechanism Is employed by 
Mexioan-Americar^ coeope with a given situation, (heir lack of success can 
be etxptatned primr^rily by analyzrhg the factors inherent in the larger 
societal system. Thus, positive changes In the larger society sliould I)e 
rfiflcctecl In^ pctsiiiye in fh<» adaptive structure of the minority 

culture. Mexican-American culture is viewed as inherently capabfe of 
developing positive^ adaptations tc) more favors? blc conditions as they 
evolve. 

Public education, under this approach, must assist the Mexican- 
American to Cope more effectively. Educational programs must c^oncen- 
trate on: (I) providing students with luisic intellectual knowledge* career 
guidance, and tnUnjng^ along with the necessary social and c^onceptual 
skills with respect to th*»Vstitutional structure of scKiety; and (2) directly 
promoting essential changes In the larger scKiety^ln order to impn)ve 
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opportunities and provide for more equitabte participation by Mexican- 
Americans in society, 

Bicultttral education program^, which give equal status to Anglo and 
Mexican-American culture and language, provide ways of not only reach- t 
ing Mexican-American children, but of equally benefitiAjf Anglo children 
involved. This approach, in addittop to elevating Mexican-American cul- 
ture contributions, promotes change designed to affect attitudinal, norma- 
tive* and cognrtive changes in the dominant culture. Tlie basic require- 
ment is that cultural differences need to be genuinely accepted. We need to 
experience authentically the notion that to be culturally different is not to 
be inferior. On the contrary, cultural differences should be considered a 
valuable humian resource. In this approach, education cannot be ethnocen- 
tric. It must emphasize ^hat the learning of new behaviors is not inconsis- 
t?ntwlth thejna^^^^^ 

minority cui^ ' 

The task of ^cators thus becomes primarilyUo fash ion' school environ* 
ments that will enable Mexican-American students to develop positive « 
self-images. In the process of acquiring the skills and Icnowledge men- 

UoBedito^MlheseitudentsL^^ 

relinquish specific elements of culture in non-defensive ways. They will be 
enc^ouraged, not obligated to presei^ve cultural patterns not only for their 
own benefit but for the benefit of the total society. For as Aragon (1971) 
sbtes, only in c^ontributlng to lK)th cultures is the goal of biculturalism truly 
achieved; Mexican-American t^ulture must be preserved if it is to make 
neecfed contributions. 

School type JE) fiesponse 

This view argues that Mexican-American group nfieml>ership and the 
resultant life styles are negative results of the internal colonialist conditions 
imposed by the giajority culture. Present Mexican-American culturaMife 
patterns are considered degenerated reflections of a once virile and strong 
society that literally underwent subjugation. ' 

The only viable solution to the situation of the Mexican-Alnerican, 
according to this view, is complete restructuring. The gofil is to do away ' 
with what presently exists'and to build anew. Since present public educa- 
tional systems are considered integral parts of the total soc ietal structure 
responsible for the oppression of the Mexican-American, the public school 
• system must be taken over and c^ontroUed. Thjs is seen as a necessary first 
step before viable alternatives to the oppressed state of the Mexican- 
American c"an be developed. 

BecHUise the power structure is viewed as havingjiterally "broken'' the 
cultural backbone of the Mexican-Amerieiuis, the hope <s that once the 
present structure falls* aaiew society can be built. The new s(K»iety \nn\k\ • 
HlKTate the Mexican-American culturally ilj; well as economfcally. 

Although liohe of the pnJponents of this view have* developed ednca- 
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Uonal programs In any great detail, most do share a rc^uctanqg to settle for a 
formal type (^f educiitional system. Some alternatives to formal educational 
institutioi>s are advanced; these range from computer*individuaIteed leift^n' 
ing approaches to complete tele-learning. The emphasis, however, is 
primarily on what is undesirable in the present system rather th' i upon 
presentation of concrete alternatives. * 

Moore (1970) and Blauner (1969) perhaps l>est exemplify thii ^oint of * 
view. Blauner first applied the "colonizer" and "colonized*' scheme to a 
study of the Black; Moore applied this colonial scheme to the case of the 
Mexican- American. The social-oppression process, common to both Blacks 
and Chicanos. consists of four p hases; (1) co loniz er forces his way in; (2) 
colonj/er constrains, tnmsforms, and destroys indigenous values and way 
of liCe; (3) colonizer manages and manipulates the colonij^.ed; and (4) the 
_JOa?^diLg!IP^^ as -Brische^ou.^ 

(1971) has noted, contemporary social disturbances and urban disorders 
are responses to this^ colonization process. 

The Problem of Change Inittatioh at the School System Level 

As with the university^reforms noted previously, rec9gnition of the value 
premises ofpuWice^Vrca^ approaches is only a first step. We have noted 
the utility of th'' Parsonian model in analyzing problems resulting from 
change. Certainly the organization of significant reforms in any coml^ina- ) 
tion will iri^t stress into the public school system involved. Here,. too, the 
initiation of serious reform will set ojOTthe change process as noted earlier. 
The first step involves activities needed for generating a commitment to 
new set of values. Second, the system will have to niobilize the resources 
required to implement the proposed reform"! Third, tne school system will 
need, to work on the environmental cotiditions to insure external support 
for the new goals and for retbnn. PinTdlyrthe-schoahrjstefrt has to develop ~ 
smooth \vorking relationships among its various ur its involved in ac- 
complishing the reforms: in shoVt, the effective integration of various 
aspects of the system in full support of' the changes.* o 

Concluding Comments and Implications 

Tlie problems associatec^ with the initiation of pluralistic approaches in 
eduaition have far^^reathing implications. Tlie analyses of organizational 
structures, at l)oth ttw? university and public school levels, pointed out the 
complexities as well as the similarities involved. What may not have l)een 
obvipus is the close linkage inherent In effecting such reforms. 

Successful innovations and reforms in public sch(K)l systems almost 
Invariably are the result of collalx)rative Involvements among school dls- 
ti Jcfs» an outside resoiu'oe agency (usually a university or other educational 

i 

•A more (•strnslvetllscujfslmi (il'lhc l^mnnlan upplkiiUoii to tlu* sehiM)! Icvol was not orovldod 
for khv sak(» ol hn^vllv nnd hminsf llic central ftK'Us ol ihls paper 1$ hl^lu^r (•tliKuWon.^ 
(*erUilnl> Ihe HeluM)M(\»rt«l aiialynls is e(|iially as important and eomplex. 
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agencies), and rdevont community groups. (TeachiT organizations are 
begimvtng to make their presence felt and certainly will need to In? more 
directly Involved in the future a.s a distinct and equal partner,) 

Reform efforts in educiition usually require close linkages between the 
target schools and a university. TIte university has a critical role to pla^ in 
the inulticultural or crosscultural education movement. Universities are 
prime resource agencies in thfe organization and planning of projected 
reforms. As recognized specialists in the preparation of key profes.9ional 
I>crspnnel» they are obvious sources of technical assistance. 

This brings us to the problem of *'mesh'* Ix'twcen levels. At present, the 

thrust to^vard plundism. Therefore, chlmge-reform eftbrts are required at 
i)0th levels in a manner that will not only l^e viable for each but mutually 
suppwtiViv -Tl^is crittcal-intei'-relaHoiY^hii^^ 

problem of initiating change so complex in the area of malticultural educa- 
tion. Tb what e.xtent is it going to be neces'*'ary to change the higher 
education, institution Iwfore humching proposed neforms at the district 
level? Is it possible to rel\ on changing (miy certain imits of the imiversity 
-imd-go-frotn^bertrto^nrganlOTttoinjf^c^^^ 

district select only certain educators and certain resources I'rom the imiver- 
sity level and thus byi^ss the seemingly insurmountable task of changing 
tl)e entire higher education .system? What combination of approaches 
makes for the l^est strategy? For example* is it always l)est to have a mesli of 
higher education System Y with public .sch<M)l System C? Can a higher 
education System X serve useful supporting functions? • ' 

As I noted earlier, there is no definitive answer. In a prescriptive sense, 
tQ any cf the^e crucial quastion^^i Obviously* the appropriateness of any, 
nn.swf»f , anvl thf> mHttU-^ :it strategy, wi l l vary jkvlth t\ w u nl(|i 4e-eo^^tj^ons 
inherent in a given ation. 1 do hope, however, that the frailieworks 
presented will provide useful, although admittedly over-simplified, coui 
ceptui)! tools for the planning and initiation of educational reforms that can 
move our schools toward fnore effective culturally-pluralistic approaches. 
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The Instructional Process In 
Transcultutal Education 

Madeline C. Hunter 



^■..■JtheJeach er mu s t b e^culiuMyLCQmpetent in order to 

implement a transcultural education. 

jThE goals of transcultural education should be the ibrmation of a 
iieatfhyiSlfK^oncept, acceptance, And inspect fbt Others, artd productivity 
witNin the extended community. : 

Twe^fe realistic goals have two critical points of vulnerability. The first is 
ph».«osophic. Vulnerability is vested in the integrity of decisions generated 
from a philosophic ba«a that "determines the learnings, behaviors, and 
materials that constitute the curriculum for a transcultural program* TUe 
validity of these components or sub^objectiyes, which comprise the pro- 
gram and provides the educational launching|pad from which the leam^'s 
4iohievement-eF4fafisculHiml-edt^ i^made possible^ resU^n the same 
philos oph i c - b ase » ^ ; 

The second critical point of vulnerability is of a scientific nature* It is 
vested in the translation of what is currently known about all human 
learning into daily teacher-learner decisions and actions* Actions have the 
power to increase the probability of successful achievement of any educa- 
tional goal, regardless of its phifosophic genesis. 

Consequently; the most laudator^ philosophiegoals are futile if they are * 
not^achieved; and the most psychologically satisfying achievement is futile 
if the goal is not worthy of the effort* Both points of vu lnerability must be 
considered'so the assailability of educational decisions can be (ninimized* 

All materials that'profess to contribute to a transcultural program must 
be scrutinized to se^ that they incorporate the philosophical and psycholog- 
ical thinking of the tiniies rather than wishful thinking. 

Three Areas Of Professional Competence 

TKis' paper will focus on the identification of those professional com- 
peteucies that must be devefqped by the teacher If he/she is to contribute 
to the achievement of the goals of a transcultural program. Although 
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Cutriculum & Instrttction: 

knowledge of a culture is a necessary ingredient of such professional 
comiwtence. it is far from sufficient to ensure successful learning. The 
notion^ that the teacher must be of the culture of the learner has been 
discarded. Thtfre are stockpiles of evidence that being of a culture and 
knowing how to teach members of that culture are not the .same. 

Professional education is b ,sed on the assumption that teaching is a 
learned skill combining art and science; people are not "bom teachers." 
1 Clearly, learning in any area ma> come more easily to some than to others. 
, Nonetheless, the complex skills of successful teachinjg are attainable by 
most individuals willing to expend the time aiid effort necessary to acquire. 



Preceding papers have focused on the philosophic problem of identify- 
ing goals and objectives that provide the foundation for curricular decisions 
_ipJJianiiJ^tiu-aLediication^This-papei^on professional-p 
focus on^three areas. The first area will include decisions and resultant 
behaviors of teachers and students in relation to their consonance with 
accepted psychological principles. These principles are ones that research 
has indicated will significanMy increase the probability of achievement of 
any objective for all stiid c j)*^ (re ga rd les s of age, etlni icnr TOcio-econoroic 
derivation, and regardless of whether cognitivfe, affective, psychomotor, or 
action-pattern learnings Ve being sought). 

The second area-will focus 6n the adaptations of psychological principles 
necessary to accommodate the individuality of any learner regardless of 
culture. , • 

Finally, this paper wilj deal with the culture that is different from that of 
the teacher. This will help the teacher make valid inferences. 

Educational materials must conform to research-based principles of 
learning and valid interpretations of culture Criteria for determining the 
consonance of materials with psychological and cultural dpta will not be 
discussed in this paper. It is important to emphasize, however, that mate- 
rials can never completely satisfy each learner. Those sensitive modifica- 
tions can be accomplished only at the point of learner-material interaction 
with decisions made by a discerning professional present. 

lb provide the teaching "assist." which is es.sential to the achievement of 
a transcultural education regardless of the materials being used, the 
-Usjjcher must have acquired the professional competence to deliberately 
incorporate into the teaching-learner interaction the following three areas 
of professional competence. 

Basic Knowledge of the Science of Teaching 
The teacher must Incorporate into all planning and teaching Interac- 
tions f)rincipks of learning that research has demonstrated will In- 
crease the probability of successfiil achievement of any learning out- 
come. (Examples of those principles are "active ptu-ticipation by the 
learner" or "mass practice at the Initial stage of learning. ) 
11. Adaptationy to Accommodate the tiidlvldual 
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The teacher must design accommodations that tailor psychological 
principles to the particular needs of an individual learner. (Examples 
of questions to be answered are: "Should participation be overt or 
covert?" or "How much massing or redundancy must be built into a 
practice session for this learner?") ' . 

III. Cultural Knowledge 

The teacher must make corrections in anticipation and inference 
which are essential to the behavior of thejearner when tlu culture of 
the teacher and the learner are not the <iame. (Examples of cultural 
(|uesti6ns are: "Is it more typical in'the learner's culture to participate 
by watching or by doing?" or "What . will' make participation and 
practice dignified, meaningful, and satisfying to learners ofa particu- 

V, lar culture?") 

_ „ Medicine i&4mjbably the pmfession most 
both focus on the betterment of humankind. Citing a medical analogy may 
clarify the differences among these three areas of professfonal competence. 

The doctor applies ba^ic knowledge from anatomy and physiology to 
promote health for all patients. 

Applying professitmal judgment to make adaptations needed, the doctor 
adjusts the treatmetit. prescription, or dosage on the ba.sis of the individual 
needs of a patient. ' . " ■ 

Applying the knowledge of the culture ofa patient, the doct^ anticipates 
and interprets reactions, such as differential response to pain, predilection 
for seeking medical vs. other sources of health advice, and the acceptability 
of certain treatments. 

The priorittj in which these three competencies are listed is essential, for 
each professional competency is subsumed by the preceding one. One 
cannot correctly acc-ommodate for an individ4ial learner if4be invarittticc of 
all learuer.s is not under. st(M)d. (The dwtor cannot pre.scribe treatment for 
one patient if the anatomy and physiology of all humans are not under- 
st(K)d,) In like manner, it i.sjiot possible Uy correctly interpret learners' 
cultural differences if individual differences within a culture cannot be 
accomuHxlated. (If the doctor does >iot take into ^cwunt the pain threshold 
of individuals within a culture, he/she will not be able to anticipate and 
accommodate the cultural morvs for reaction to pain.) As we deal with 
cultural difliiM ences. we should always be aware of the possibility that tlie 
variance within a culture might be greater than the variation between 
cultures. This situation has been found to be characteristic of many other 
human variations. 

Identifying Professional Behaviors That Constitute Cjjjnpetency In 

These Three Areas ^ 
The thre<' areas of professional cotnpeteuce identified indicate areas of 
h)cus for pr()fessi«)>ml eduvation. Y^ach area must now be spi-lled out in 
tenns of deeisicms and action patterns, wliicli become the practice of an 
education {)rofessional. 
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A professional development program for transcultural education must 
have as Its primary focus the development of specific cx)mpetehcies in the 
science of teaching. The art of teaching is based on the adaptation of that 
science to a learner s individual needs. Those primary competencies con- 
stitute the foundation on which professional performance is based. Added 
to, but not ?n lieu of, this foundation are the cultural competencies neec^ed 
when working with learners whose culture is different from the teacher s. 

Each of the three areas will be discussed separately to identify the 
professional behaviors that constitute competency in that area. It must be 
kept in mind^ however, that decisions luid actions from all three lu-eas are in 
-BTonstanTslateof dynamic interaction; not one area remains paramount. It 
is the orchestration of professional knowledge (in the three areas), with the 
constant stream of data that emerges during the process of instantaneous 
"on your feet" classroom decisions that creates "the symphony of teaching." 

The first level of importance (not listed in the order in which these 
competencies must be acquired) include the^ following professional be- 
haviors. 

The teacher works from a task analysis of the intended objective (cx)gni- 
tive, affective, psychomotor, or action pattern) in order to individualize 
instruction for learners. In this way, the current leiirning objective can be 
identified at the appropriate level of difficulty for each learner. 

In planning and teaching, the teacher makes decisions to ensure that 
effort is directed to the achievement of the intendc»d objective rather than 
being dissipated by irrelevant or incxjns^quential matters. (This does not 
imply rigidity but rather rigor and ea)nomy in the expenditur ?f time and 
i tierfiy. These two c^ommodities are the "coins" of teaching; they are what 
thv teacher and learner consume to "buy" learning.) 

In order to focus on the appropriate level of difficulty so that ^ipil 
achievement of the objective is highly probable, the teacher must con- 
stantly monitor and adjust the fwus for maximum return for ttie teaching 
and/or Icamin-; of time and effort. » 

Throughout all teacher and/or learner decisions and actions, the teacher 
must consciously apply those principles known to exert influence on stu-^ 
drnts' motivation to learn, the rate and degree of their learning, and the 
n tention and transfer of that learning to new situations. In this paper, we 
.van merely list the principles that should bea)me the content of teacher, 
education in the application of psychology. 

1. Factors affecting motivation to learn 

a. (Concern 

b. Feeling tone 

c. Probable suct (»ss (relati^m of lev(»l of difficulty to readiness) 

d. Int(»rt*st 

e. Ktiowledgt* of results 
f Extrinsic — lutrinKic 

2. Factors affectitig rate and (h grc^t; of l(»aruing (Listed alphal^etically, 
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hot in order of importance) 

a. Active Participation 
• 1) Overt • . 

2) Covert 

b. Anticipatory set 

c. Degree of guidance 

d. Hemispheric input 

e. ' Knowledge of results (specific and precise) 

f. Level of aspiration 1 

g. Meaning ^ ^ 
K Modeling _ _ _ 

i. Motivation 

j. Positive and negative transfer 

k, Pr^^Gtice (aijiount dT-material and time) 

schedule (massed or distributed)^ feedback, over-learning 
K Reinforcement (positive, negative, extinction, schedule) 
m. Sequence, length and- relationship 
n. Vividness 

3. Factors that affect retention 

a. Degree of original learning 

b. , Feeling tone 
Practice «chedule^ 

d. Meaning 

e. TVansfer » r ' • 

4. Factors that affect transfer ' 

a. Similarity ' . , 

b. Association !^ 



c, . Degree of learning _ 

d. Critical attributes 
The fifth professional competency is a remedial one. It exists to safeguard 
the previous four as the teacher maintains constant vigilance to minimize or 
eliminate any violation of the four professional competencies. Thus, afty 
deterrent to a student s successfiil achievement is removed or meliorated. 

These fis'e competencies constitute the science of teaching and are 
invariant to the .success of all learners and the achievement of all goals. In 
transcultural education, any professional development program designed 
to achieve excellet\ce in teaching should model its decisions and perfbr- 
mance on thes^ five professional competencies. As a result, the curriculum 
of. teacher preparation for a transcultural education program must result 
from a task analysis of the goals of that program. Those goals shotild 
augment,»not replace, the professional competence necessary for success- 
ful teaching in any program. 

The teacher*s adjustment to the'needs of individual learners constitutes 
the second area of professional competence. In applying the principles, the 
teacher must adjust to the idiosyncratic dimensions of any learner. In the 
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previous example: "mass practice atjnitial stages of learning," the teacher 
must estimate and then carefully monitor the amount of practice peeded by 
different students In orjler to learn. One student might be given two 
op*portunities to apply a new concept because that's all'the practice he/she 
needs.' Another student might nee.'d four consecutive practice o^jpor- 
tunities. • ' 

To cite another example, an important principle of learning^ js that a 
behavior becomes more probable or stronger \vhen it is iiji mediately 
reinforced. What constitutes a positive reinforce!* for ojie student, how- 
ever, may not be apositive reinforcer for another. Conse(}uently, a teacher 
^must apply the generalizations from a 'reinforcement theory with- the 
"custom tailoring ' that reflects the teachers knowledge of an individual 
sMident. To on^ learner the teacher Ynight say, "You ought to be proud of 
yourself. That is a great job!" To another, "You just never get caught, do 
you?" To a third, "Remeoiber when that used toT^e hard for you and now 
it^s easy?" The teachers responses are neither random nor the result 
of momentary feelings; they reflect a considered professional decision. 

Thi^ sciefice of instruction involves the u.sj^ ^he princi'ple.^' of learning in 
the teaching-learning process. The art oft Jachiug involves use that reflects 
sensitivity to the learner, the setting, and the prevailing circumstances. 

The first two^areas of professional comjietence (application of the science 
of learning a^d adaptation of scientific principles to accommodate the 
needs of the individual) constitute the hallmark oPa successful professional 
in education.' In tran.scultural education, however, a third dimension of 
competence is essential. That dimension evolves from knowledge of the 
st\ident's culture when it is diflf'erent from that of the teacher. Thu.^. 
•►(Erections can be built into the teacher s assumptions or inferences. This 
type of cultural awareness is very difiTereut from knowledge of a culture as 
curri'cTiilum content or knowledge.of a culture to value that culture, both of 
which are extremely important. Building cultural corr^^ctions into teaching 
decisions^ based on inferences and predictions, is a pedagogical necessity 
when the cultures of the teacher and the learner clifTer. This cultural 
correction will give a,peclag()fiic(d assist when assumptions tand inferencf^'S 
are involved in teaching thosustudents mathematics, physical. education, 
socijjl studies, and English. Knowledge of a culture will give a auricular 
assist which promotes the validi*^y of what is being taughlftibout that culture 
or the preparation of materials that deal with that culture. Both pedagogical 
and curricular validity must be reflected in any maferiuls, goals, or objec- 
tives that are part of a transcultnral program. / 

Knowledge of a culture gives pedagogical integrity to the teaclun>; 
process. It is knowledge u.sed to anticipate students* b(»havior and to 
predict the cult^irally-based inferences those' .students will make about tlu» 
behavior, of others. Knowledge (U'a culture that is prcMlictiou-vii^ldiug will 
al.so build correction into the teaclu^r s (Miltiirally-basecL and then^fbre. 
bias'ed iuterpn^lations of a students behavior as well as the instructional 
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and attitiidinal inferences generated by that interpretation. Possibilities for 
interpretive errors exist whenever the teacher's set of values, folkways, and ^ 
mores differ from those of thfi student. This is true whether those differ- 
ences are socioH?tonomic, regional, subcultural, or cultural. The adjust- ' 
ment required, moreover, extends (in a continuum from the minimal 
adjustment required for members of the same family to the sometimes 
maximal adjustment required by the major cultural differences that exist ^ 
* within the family of humapkind. * , ^ 

To acknowledge that the difference between a Chicano student and a 
middle-class Anglo teacher or a poor Anglo student and a middle-class 
Anglo teacher is a difference of degree i^ither than a diljferericc in kind is tft 
make it possible to build cultural cx)rrection into the teacher's educational 
interpretations, inferences, assumptions, and predictions for all students. 

The writer recognizes that mSny believe that-Qulture reflects differences 
in kind rather than degree. This belief leads teachers -to assume that a 
student from a different culture is different in every way. It causes teachers 
.to make stereotypic interpretations of the jpehavior of those students and to 
ignore the significant variation within their culture. To assume that all 
Chicano's behavior reflects thV same values and beliefs is as great an error 
as'to assume thalt children from poor and affluent Anglo familfes cafi be 
interpreted from the same orientation, or tha^children from a professor's 
and an unskilled lal^oftr's family reflect identical values and beliefs Ix^cause 
they belong to the same culture. - . * ' 

Transfer of Jearning (from past knowledge and experience) occurs 
whenever a teacher makes ihferences about the behavior of students. The 
similarity in behavior l^etween a current student and soineoife the teacher 
has known in the past trarfsfers feelings and knowledge from the past to the 
current situation; For example, \\\ typical Anglo culture, it is assumed that 
the child who looks you in the eye when he/she is talking is comfortable,, 
sincertt, and confident. The child who 'does not is described as "shifty- 
eyed. The inference is made that he/she is uncomfortable or insincere. 
Even though those assumptions or inferences mayTiot be correct, they are 
transferred from past experiences into interpretations of an Anglo student's 
c iirrent behavior. Unfortuiuitely, these assumptions transfer with (Mjually 
higii probability into the inferences made by ifn Anglo teacher about 
students from other cultures, in certain cultural modes, not jneeting the 
teacher s eyes is interpreted as politeness and respect for the adult. Such 
inferential errors can onl/^be eliminated uiieii a t(»aeher has the correct 
cultural information. 

Similarly, inappropi'iate transfer of past learning caft occur when the 
Anglp teacher wishes to talk about roufiiu* nuitters to parents of a ('hicano 
child and telephones the child's inotluM*. I would siiy in Anglo culture, the 
father is contacted only when the problem is unusually severe. In Chicano 
cnhtire. however, the tiuicher should makeccMitact with the father, or. 
' is not available, a grandmother, in the same way, the (.liicafio teacher may 
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» inappropriately transfer past learning when heVshe telephones the father, of 
an Anglo student about a routine matter. To compound the complexity of 
this type of cujtrtral inference, the teacher must also make assumptions 
about the degree to which either an Anglo or Chicano family has changed 
due to enculturation. W 
Correcting cultural biases is essential for professionat cgmpetency in 
transcultural education. Inferences, judgments about things that cannot be 
perceived or measured directly, form an important fiasis for professional 
decisions and actions. The more knowledge and experience the profes« 
sional acquires, the higher the. probability that an inference will be made * 
correctly. 

The perception of similarity between a present situation and One in the 
past enables the prpfessional t^ make operational assumptions in -the 
present even wli^n facts are not known. Foi example, having seen some- 
one in the past blush when embarrassed leads fhe teacher fo infer that the 
student who is currently blushing needs support and reassurance. As 
teachers gain knowledge and exi^^rience, they d^veloji alternative riotions 
about a person who is rel3-faced; the student could be hot, angiy, or 
sunburned. Increased knowledge and experience enable a teacher to seek, 
identify, »and use significant clues or prior events to make correct infer- 
ences. ^ ^ ' * 
y . Most of the important data about a student are inferred; self-concept, 
feelings about school or particular subjects, intet\tions, interests, and 
attitudes are all based on the similarity of that student's behavjor^to 
individuals- in* the past whom the teacher knew or learnec^ about. These, 
. inferences reduce the time it takes a teacher to know a student and to make 
educational decisions appropriate to him/her. (The writer has discoveried 
the increased time required to know^students from a different culture well 
enough to make appropriate plans and teaching decisions.) Learning can be 
accelerated as Igng as the teacher's breadth of knowledge and experience 
promotes valid inferences. Even then, those inferences must always re- 
main estimates of probability, never perceived as certainties. They must be 
subject to constant scr>..tiny, ai^well as monitoring fwr additional data that 
would corroborate, revise, or reject the inference. 

A teacher s ability to malce sound inferences, however, breaks down 
when the transfer of past knowledge and experience int()^esent situations 
leads to invalid results, such as when the student is from a culture markedly 
different from that of the teacher. "Culture shock" is the phenomenon of 
FtQding that one s assumptions and inferences are no longer valid because 
one is dealing with a culture where the .same situation and benaviors no 
longer justify the same inferences. 

It is important to note, however, that the native to that culture will not 
automatically make correct inferences. Tnose inferences must be trans- 
lated into the science of teaching and the accommodation to the individual, 
both basic to the promotion of learning. 
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" Consequently, the teacher of transia^dtural education tnust develop, cul- 
tural conipetency in ad(lition to,^not in lieu of. the cbmpetenties listed for 
all teachers* This ifwolves the teacher s acquisirion of knowledge and 
experience of the studlnts' cultyire. With that knowledge, th§ teacher n^ay 
more correctly inteipret and anticipate the behavior of students from that 
culture and thereby make more effective professional decisions. 

In most teacher preparation programs, the professional decision-making 
potential of a teachers knowing about a culture has not been realized orr 
made explicit. Teachei:s have "learned about" their students in the hope 
that osmosis- would make them more empathic and effective. How to make 
professional use of cultural ihformation'was never clarified. This emphasis 
is not intended to-minimize the v^liie of a teacher s knowledge of a culture 
in i)romoting respect for tliat culture. 

Critically needed for professional education, however, islhe contrastive 
•analysis between cultures that has been done by linguistics between lan^ 
guages. In that way, the areas of siniilarity and differenc?e between cultiues 
woul^ ben^learly specified, fhis would enhance professional learning by 
encouraging positive transfer of teachers' previous teaming when appro- 
priate to cult<iral similarities: Conversely, it would minimize negative 
transfer where similarities would elicit inappropriate application of previ- 
ous learnirig. . . 

Professional competencies related to the scientiBp use of principles- of 
learning artd the adaptation of those principles to the individuality of each 
fearner have already beeil identified by teacher educators toii function^ 
degree. Much, however, still remains to be done to articulate and transmit 
this to th^ practicing professional* ^\ 

•The teacher wjprkirig with different cultures often articulates assump- 
tions, inferences, and predictions which remain romanticize/i, amorpnous, 
and filled with stereotypical errors. Hopefully,. the focus of this paper on 
the necessity of cultural literacy ,to professional cx)mpetence in transcuh 
tjjral education will stimulate further consideration and development of 

• this area. . . 

• " Accountability 

"Accountability" has become the current key tvord in education. The 
accountability, however, ot an>^rbfessional resides in the consonance of 
' decisions and actions with the current knowledge in the field. AccountaFiil- 
ity f<ir successful transcultural education mandates the teacher to achieve 
competency in these thv^^e professional decision-making areas: 

1. The science and art of the profession of teaching. 

2. Adaptation of that science and art to ^•ach individual learner. 

3. Assumptions and inferences made on the basis of the iudividuaVs 
culture. * 

Thes^ three areas of professional competence are essential to the 
achievement of the goals of transcultural education. Ecjual opportunity for 
learners does not mean identical treatment. Ecjual opportunity refers to 
tlie degree and (jiuiHty of effort by teachers and institutions to maximize 
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achiev^ents that contribute to the learner^s self-concept. Respect for the 
rights a^d dignity of others, aqd productive contributions to his/her own 
community a^ well as to the extended community of the world,, are other 
conbommitants of equal opportunity^ " • 

Accountability, then, vyhether it be for the education of teachers or of the 

/ 'younger leatners in those teachers* classrooms, must offer quality profes- 
sional service to the recipients. This service increases the probability of 
successful achievement; such professional service is subject tp instnictional 
xontroL Those who deliver instructional service^owever, cannot'be held ^ 
accountable for a predetermined level of achie\^ement of any one learner. 
Tliere are too many idiosyncratic or environmental filctors that arq not 
subject to instructional control. Regardless of these factors, however, the 
better the quahty of the "assist" by teaching, the greater the fichievement 
of any learner, in spite of idiosyncratic or enviromnental drawbacks. This 

^ principle, of course, is what makes teaching a profession. The hallmarj^ of a 
successful teacher is the piaking 6f the decisions based on previpus knowl- 
edge and the ability to synthesize that knowledge with data about the 
learner to adjust instructions to his/her needs. 

i ' Summary 

This paper has identified three areas of professional competence that 
snould constitute the pedagogical curriculum for staff development in 
transcciltural education. ^ 

1: Teaching decisions and behaviors, which are j:onsonant with 
psychological principles, will significantly increase the probability of any 
learning. 

2. Modifications of those principles are necessary to accommodate the 
individuality of each learner. > 

3. Knowledge of the students* culture enables the teacher to build 
corrections' into assumptions, inferences, and predictions in relation to 
each student. 

The first two competencies are common to all teaching. They comprise 
the basis for the third competency, which is needed when teacher and 

* 5^'tident come from different cultures. 

While all three competencies comprise the science of successful teaching 
' in transcultural education, the way in which the individual teacher com- 
bines these competencies (in edticational design and daily intenution with 
students) comprises the afi of teaching. To date, we know a great deal about 
the science of education, but we know little about ^w* to develop in 
teachers the sensitivity and creativity we hope will become the "educa- 
tional right'* bf'every student. 

Neither the "art** nor the "science** of education can stand alone; both are 
needed* If we stress them in the professional education of. teachers, 
thereby equipping them with*^the skills of effective teaching, experience 
would seem to' indicate that from such a foundation most teachers will 
develop the sensitivity t?nd creativity of the educational artist. 

• » • • > 
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The Integrative Model For The 
Professional Training 
Of Bflin^al Teachers 

Augtfsto Britton 
• 

• Each child has within, him a- vasf potential Jfor growth ar\d 
the development of unique human capacities; it is the 
commoriobligation ofjhe schools to provide the climate, 
the experiences, and the hum.an models that will nurture ^ 
these cognitive, atfective, and physical capacities.* 

The need for t/ained bilingual teachers, capable of efiffectively 
teaching/in both thb cliild's doini|^t language and English, is well estab- 
lished. In a recent report to Congi:ess, the Comptroller General of the 
United States (1976) found that the following factors adversely affect the 
academic achievement of Umited-English-speaking children in bilingual 
instructional programs: . , . 

1. The dominant language*of limifed-English-speaking children might 

not have bi>en used- enough for classroom instruction. 
2: There often seemed to be too many English-speaking children in the 
pjFoject classrooms, thereby diluting progi;am serscices for limited- 
En^ish-speakjng children. 
The report concluded thats 

. insu^ient Uxstruction in the dominant lan&iage of the limited-English- 
speaking clUld appears to be due priiharily to the lack of qulfified bilingual 
education teachefs. (p. 31) ' 

If the goal of bilingual-bicultural education is to provide equal educa- 
tio.nal opportunities to the culturally anfl linguistically different learner, a 
decisive effofrt must be made to train teachers who can perform efficiently 
(linguistically, culturally, and pedagogitally) in the bilingual-bicultural 
classroom. A recent report emphasized the need for careful selection of' 
teachers to^chieve quality education in bihngual instructional programs: 
Since a number of diverse skills are needed in a curriculum which involves 
two langu^es and ilvo cultures, consideration of teacher for .bilingual- 
bicultural programs'would include their motives for teaching, linguistic 
and cultural backgrounds, competency in teaching in two languages, and 
language of specific subject matter. (United States Commission on Civil 
Rl^ts, 1976, p. 93) . 
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' ^ The Ratianale of the Integrative Mod^ for 
Bilingual Teacher Training 

Amdng the institutions that' influence our Hves, schools make the 
greatest single contribution to the tptal social welfare, They play a signify 
cant part in ^shaping the«directioit and quality of our human' experience. 
Every human beipg, every child, is ^J^orthvyhile individual; collectively, 
they represent ouv most pr^ciout; natural resource, Each child has a vast 
potential for growth and the 'development of unique human capacities; it is 
the qommon obligation, ^(Wie schools to provide the climate, the experi- 
ences, and the human models that will nurture these cognitive, affective, 
•and physical capacities. Our system of public education has been instituted 
with the goal that all children of all people will receive this nurturance. 
* This is not a hew concept; the 'impetus comes from the works o^William 
James-and John Dewey, They emphasized the paramount importance of 
fbctising our educational endeavors 'on the individual learner. This 
humanistic approach sees the person as beii^g one who: (I) achieves 
uniquely human qualities through interpersonal contact, (2) has conscious 
self-awareness, and (3) is capable of makin'g choice's that guide his/her 
behavior. ' 

In humanistic education, the-go^l is ^o help each student develop posi- 
tive potentialities and become the best human being he/she can — one wha 
* is pmotionally, rationally, and physically developed to, the maximum. In 
order 'to achieve tliiis goal, the effective tea.! i must meet these primary 
.conditions:^ (1) be adequately prepared in the subject, or course to be 
taught, (2) have ^soW* general knowledge of *bow humans leaiti and the 
technical skills requited to present material in a learnable fashion, and (3) 
have a well-developed repertoire of interpersonal skills with which to 
establish, miiintain', and'promote effective interpersonal relationships in 
the classroom. Some researchers consider the third condition to beHhe 
most important; according to Weigand, "How Ave interact* relate* and 
transact vwth others, and the reciprocal impact of this phenomenon form 
't]}e singl(y|mi^t important aspect of our experience". (Weigand, 1971, p. 
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.MeanilraKl education is not f^asily achieved. It generally results Trom 
/Competent teachers interacting with students in ways that help the stu- 
dents become effective learners. Conversely, teachers who are ineffective 
generally lack such competencies. 

The relattonsViip between teachers and students is one of interdepen- 
dence; neither party can enact a n|le without the participation of the other. 
Study of successful tcachers^iwdfcates that one of the most powerful factors 
in producing an effective learning situation is th^ student's liking for the 
teacher. Stjidents who liked schof^' liked their teachers and showed pasi- 
tive behavior'in the classroom; they also indicated that their tc^achers were 
kind, friendly, patient, helpful, fair, had a sense of humor, showed an 
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Hinderstanding of student' 5i problems, allowed plenty of pupil activity, and 
at the same time maintained order. On the other hand,. students who 
disliked school disliked tjieir teachers and misbehaved in the classroom, 
indicated that their teachers used sarcasm and ridicule, were domineering 
and had favorites, used punishment to maintain discipline, failed to pro- 
vide for the needs ofMndiyidual pupils, and had disagreeable personality 
peculiarities (Cazda, 1974). 

Several researchers agreed that*the teacher, more than any other per- 
!fon, sets the emotional climate in the classroom. Summariiyng scleral 
studies, Gazda (1974) concluded that: (1) the teacher s bfehavior largely 
determines the emotioual quality ^ the classroom, (2) tencher-pupil rela- 
tionships may affect pupils at d^j^ psychological levels, and (3) the way a 
teacher behaves in interacting with 'students affects how students c-onie to 
view other social relations and how th{?y will treat others. 

" / . A Competency-Ba^ed Approach 

The Integrative Moftel, to be presented in this paper>.subscril)es to a 
cortripetency-based teacher training approach. The advantages of this ap- 
proach (Sullivan, 1974) are: < 
1. The responsibility for achievement is .srhared with teacher trainers, 
prosi^ctive teachers,- and public school personnel; fiiilure is not 
placed on thelearner and the culture. 

* 2. The competency-based approach recognizes the possibility oUeach^ 

ing disabilities, that is. the inability of teachers t() be effective witJi all 
groups of learners. 

3. This competency-based approach deals with goals and objectives^ 
whose attainment can be objectively determined. 

4^ This competency-based approach focuses on process and outcome 
factors, based on specified ^criterion levels of performance, and 
areates an environment conducive to continuous assessment and 
rt^evaluation. • v 

5. Finally, from, this author s point of vit^, the conipjjitency-based 
approach allows for the inclusion of supervisors, peers;^ and commun- 
ijtynarticipants in determining the achievement of stated c\)mpetevn- 
ciesy- * ^ - ' 

The coinnetency-based approacli has I'ecently been advocated by a 
group of re.s^archers and educators who see this pnKedure as tlie most 
valid approach for the* bilingual-multicultural, classroom (Hunter, 1974). 

The Integrative Model: Areas Of Teacher Comppfajjncies 
The demands on the teacher in the bilingual-bicultural classroom are 

• many and varied. Thus, it is neuvssary to specify the areas of desired 
^competencitjj^ retjuiced to enable the teacher t() effectively perform in. such 
a classroom. The Integrative Model sngt^ests tnat the'training of bilingiml 
teachers should iiicludt^ the following competencies: 
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L^ijgutige proficiency 

ociocultural knowledge and understanding 
PSychopersonal lotowledge and understanding 
Curriculum ' 
5. Teaching methodologies 
' 6. Classroom management * ^ 
7. Linguistic kndwledge and understanding 

Figrtre 1 summarizes the goals, areas of competence, and.tar^et groups 
in the Integrative Model, As indjsakrdV the first two coijipetencies (lan- 
guage proficienoy and sociocirtfural knowledge and understanding) could 
both be provided by a two-year college or at the lower-division levqj of a 
fbur-year college. 

A. ^nguage Proficiency X- a ^ 
Thii competence is concerned with the trainee's ability to speak, read, 

and write English, as well as the dominant language of the community in 
diverse situations. The trainee^is expected to demoi^strate: ^ 

1. Verbal fluency in speaking the dominant language and English. 

2. The skill of comprehending, and communicating in the community- 
. spoken language (Barrio Spanish, etc.) and English. 

3. Reading skills in the.dominant language and EnglisnV 

4. Writing skills in the dominant language and English. 

More advanced competencies, **exit competencies,'*' should require'the 
trainee to demonstrate dominant language and Englisli fluency in: * 

a. classroom and pedagogic language which involve vocabulary and 
usage (the terliinology qeeded to ^ive instruction in specific 
subject matter concepts at all levels of instruction). 

b. oral language used in public spea|sing, piarent-teacher confer- 
t' ences, lecturing, etc. 

B. Sociocultural Knowledge and UnderstandiVig 

The sociocultural competencies should be recognized as crucial for 
teachers of culturally and linguistically different learners. This component, 
however, is traditionally excluded from teacher prepanUion programs. 
Operating on this*pren??s':j *'^e Integrative Model posits that trainees must * 
become aware of the inP . e of their attitudes and congeptions in deter- 
mining their own behavior and in shaping the attitudes and perceptions of ' 
their studentsiThe trainee is expected to: 

1. Devel()()'^nd demonstrate a sensitivity to, and appreciation of» cul- 
tural diversity* as reflected within the sch()ol/ct)fnmuijity setting and 
in the planning, develbpment, and implenientation of the cur- 
riculum. 

* 2. Identify the nature and the eflects of socio-cultural variables on 
students* development and learning styles (ct)Rnitive, psychomotor, 
and affective) and utilize uuch knowledge in th(» implementation of 
the eumculum. 
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3. Identify and systematically apply research Bndings relevant to the 
education of children in the United States from diverse linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds. , 

4. Identify and explain the basic nature and dynamics of culture and 
their effects on behavior. 

a. identifiQation and definition of culture 
^ b. universal concept of culture / 

c. dynamics of culture 

d. cultural effects ^pon behavior » 

5. Identify and explain historical, contemporary, and basic aspects 'of 
the teacher's, the student's, and the dominant society's culture. 

a. historical perspective of values, language modes, ^.nd institutions 
. of a specific group in a cross-cultural society 

b. nature and effects of similarities and differences among societal 
gropps «>' 

CA nature and implementation of prejudicial manifestations of 
ethnocentrism in racism at^l sexism 

C. Psychopersonar Knowledge an^^^Understanding V 

Most teacher-training programi^mpha'^zo training in methodological 
competencies to the detriment of p^ychopersonal competencies^ The In- 
tegrative Model of Bilingual Teacher Training subscribes to the assump.- > 
tions that learning is more effective when the teacher is adequately pre- 
pared in the subject of course to be taught, has some general knowledge of — J 
how humans learn the technical slcilfs^to present material in. a leamable" 
fashion, and^has a well-developed repertoire of interpersonal skills through 
which.the teacher can establish, mijintain, and promote effective interi^ef- 
son^ relation ship.i in the classroonV. The trainee is expected to: 

1. Distinguish, deserve, and interptetiiltemative modek and theories 
of human gr(^wth and development in term& of basi^ assumptions and 
empirical research. ^. ^ 

2. Demonstrate skills and effectiveness in making objective evaluations 
of students' readiness to learn and perform under various tetlching 
techniques and instructional matej'ials and programs. 

3. State and demonstr)lte underst|pg|ding and awarene<jj? of initial, in* 
' terstage, and't^fminal growth and development processes for indi- 
viduals in relative isolation or in highly socialized situations suCject to 
social forces. 

4. Demonstrate and apply skills |n making educational decisions and 
planning curricula, acrord^g to'longitucjtinal (early childhood 
through adolescent) human growth and development trends. 

5. Examine and evaluate current' writings regarding similarities and 
differences among individuals and groups from culturally different 
heritages atid identify critical variables that reflect cultural differ- 
ences. 
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#* 4"' 

6. * Use instruments and techniques for assessjjng interpersonal relation- 

^ ships as ^ guid^ to helping individuals arid assist culturally diff(?rent 

students to form positive, produOtive^social relationships? 

7. DeiTionstrate understanding and aw/{reness of the affective domain as 
a major factor contributing to the optimal learijing of children and 
adolescents.- ' / 

8. Make evaluations in objecttve and verifiable terms of desired out- 
comes of intrapersonal and interpersonal behavior in educatio^nal 

' settings. 

^ 9. Use appropriate verbal interaction classroom skills such as listening 
" * to pupils, giving pupils a chance to talk, providing clear and explicit' 
directions in both languages, asking questions at all levels, rising 
appropriate community language, and selecting a tone of vofce ap- 
propriate to different settings. 
10.- Identify and utilize appropriate interaction assessment models, tools, 
and techniques (e.g., Flanders interaction technique and socio- 
grams). 

lit Make decisions about alternative instructional models and processes 
\ according to variou^ descriptive stages of changing cultural^ social, 
9 ' and educational environments. 

12. Design and implement evaluation strategies in terms of process and 
product in the classroom. ^ ^ ^ . ' 

D. Curriculum 

Knowledge and understanding of specific and general curriculum vari- 
ables and processes are necessary competencies of the F)iling lal teacher. 
The following competencies reflect this view- the trainee is expected to: 

1. Develop a consistent philosophy releViu>t*to bilingual education 
programs. : • . . 

2. Demonstrate lessons ii^the major curridulum'-areiui' u^ing both the 
dominant lat\guage and'Bi^jglish as a media of instruction. 

3. Trainslate spdilic subject matter sensitive to tfie cultural backgrouncl 
of limited-English-spealcing students into units of instr^uction. 

4. Direct and supervise second-language instruction in a bilingual prot 
' gram.- ; • 

3v Develop curriculum for the hilingual* student. ' i 

' 6. Design curriculum and teaching strategies that utilize the content 
areas (i.e., social studies, science, and mathematics) to deV|»lop liter- 
acy in two languages. 

7. Develop and use ^Jpecifie criteria to evaluate bilingual^ curriculum 
material; in terms of cultural suitability, pupil characteris^Jtics and 
netjds, and cognitive and itlTective outcomes. f 

8. Design and curry out various types of resrarclrvvhieh assess iviits of 
' curriculum and teaching materials in terms of expected outtvmes. 

9. Utilize the findings ot if^seareh in the field to guide eonstrnetl^n of* 
decision-making regarding curriculiuu and school organization and 
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imfplemeriling programs of bilinguaUbicu!tural education. 

10. Tarticipate in develcfping resource centers in bihngual-bicultural 
education m target schools and ptovide Iqader^ship in the develop- 
ment of curriculum nec«3?ary^<(Pfinplement bilingual-bicultural edu- 

, J cation programs. " v y> ^ 

11. Provide expert, in-deptl^ and innovative leadership in at leastv^ne 
standard school ^urrjculum ^f^a (e.g., social science, mathematics, 
or language arts); in o;der to develop practical in-service education 
and meaningful, Supervision td other classroom teacfiers. 

1^. Comprehend thei structure of En^ish ai^d tlie dominant language, 
the. nature of linguistic change, socro-linguistic aspects of language' 
acquistion, and th'e cultural a^ecits of ^^iff^rent languages in contact. 

Teaching Methodolq^es ^ <^ 

The trainee is 'expectt^ to: 

1 . Become aware of tl\^ diffi^rent lemming styles of children and develop 
the ability to match the teaching strategy to the learning style of the 
child. ' ^ \ 

2. Develof) innovative techniques*,' effectively and appropriately, in the 
learners language(s) in juch content areas as the formulation of 
realistiT'perlbrmance objective^' and their assessment; inquiry/dis- 
covery strategies; individualized instruction; learningcenters; uses of 
media and audio-visual materials; systems approaches to the teaching 
of re^ading and maftfematics skills; team-teaching and cross grouping; 
and interaction an;ilj^^s. 

3* Develop an awareness 6f the way in. which the learners culture? 

should permeate significant ureas of the curriculum. 
4. Utilizeiiiiiii and/or se(*ohd-tanguage techniques in accprdai\ce with 

the learners needs at vifrious stages of the learning'proceHS. • 

* 5. Utilize effective classroom management techniques for optimal 

learning in specific situations. \ 

6. Work elfcctively with paraprofessiqnals and other adults! 

7. ) Identify an|] utilize available commiijiity^re'jources in and outside th? 
^ classroom. ' » * 

P. Classroom M^nagem^nt • ^^""^ 

^ The traipee is ej^pii^ted to:^ ' ^ t.. , 

1. Develop appropriate management techniques for the bilingual 
dassroom. ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ j 

2. Develop knowledge of l(K*al environmental variables that affect the 
school e.g., so(;io»ecv)nomip, community values, and community 
structures. 

3. Develop descriptions of various l)ilingual classroom organizational 

* schemes. Ov • 

4. Deyeloir^^Hliiciues fpr involving parent-comnutnity rescnirces both 
in and ituj^^jiqe of the classroom. 

5. Develop techniques for the recruitment, training, and retention of 
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paraprofe^sional volunteers, and cross-age tutors as metnbers 6t the 
instructional team. 

6. develop techniques for the identification of roles and functions of 
each member of the instructional team. 

7. Develop descriptions of possible interaction patterns between para- 
professionals and teachers. • ' - ' . 

8/dlevelop plans fpr the management of instruction of lai Jfi groups, 
/ small groups, and individuals. ' ' . ^ 
9. %Plan and conduct c53nferfences with parents in Spanish and English. 
IOt- Conduct group discussions and problem-solving in the classroom. 

G. Linguistic Knowledge and Understanding 

1. Psycholinguistics The trainee is expected to: 

a. understand similarities and differences between language acqui- 
^sition and developiifient in the first and the second language. 

b. be aware of the developmental levels of language acquisitipn^ind . 
their impli^Eitioip; in the classroom. ' 

, c. axhibit a positive bilingual-multicultural role mqdel in interacting 
wStlf learners. 1 _ 

d. be aware of tl|^ differences in language learning at different age 
v> levels (child, 'adolescent, adult) land their implications in the 

^lassroom^ 

e. demonstrate art understanding of the relationship between the* 
langiTage and the self-concept of the individual. 

f. be able to recognize sequential processes of first and second 
language development and acquisition (e.g., listening, speaking, 

• ' readifig) and wWting). . w ' 

li.^Sociolinguistics — The trainee is expected to: • 
• a, show the ability to recognize and accept the language variety of the 
home, and a standard varietyras vahd systems of communication, 
each with its own legitimate functions and implications in the 
classroom. 

' b, identify and understand regional and social variations in the 
learner's language and tKeir irrtplications in the classroom, 
f ' c. be able to identify the various degrees of bilingual enculturation 
in the process of becoming bilingual.' . 
d. participate in the bilingual enculturation process at a level com- 
mensurate with the language proficiency of the learner. 
3. Contrastiye and Comparative Analysis — The trainee is expected ^o: 

a. be able to identify the areas of positive transfer between English 
. ai)d the target language (phonology, morphology, syntiix, and 

5^emantics). 

b. be able to identify the areas of linguistic interference between 
l^lish wd the target languajte (phonology, morphology, .syntax/ 
arid sem?intics). ' . ^ 

c. appJy individual and group strategies to maximize positive transfer 
and to mmimize interference. 
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Activities and Exjperiences to Achieve These Competencies 

Some activities and experiences to help the'trainee^'chieve the ahove 
stated competencies are: conrse work, readings, research, ^project plan 
ning, demonstrations, observations, field-based experiences (colnmimity^ 
and schools), project implementation, multimedia participation, simulate 
situations, student teachi^, workshop participation, and conference par- 
ticipation. These activities and e^l^erience^ should provide ample tiprtcher 
interaction with members and students of the target language and'culture 
of instruction. / . ^ 

/ ' Evaluation ^ 

Various approaches could be applied to determine the level of attain- 
mejit of these competencies. The tfi^inee could be assessejd by instructors, 
supervisors, peers, and self by the following approaches: 

1. Oral and written performance on course content for knowledge. 



comprehension, and application of skilb 



s 



/ 



2. Criterion ratings on copipleted projects / ^ , 

' 3. Observiitional mtings ; 

4. Participational ratings , ^ 

5.. Ratings by peers and others 

6. ^ Self-rating on an agreed set of criteria 

7. ^I^itudinal ratings , 

8. Overall ratings (summative) 

9. Comparison ratings with a control group to'determin(^ program irn- 
pact ^ 

Figure 2 shows hov/ the above approaches can be combined with 
competencies in a matpx for individual trainee and rampettifce. Instead of 
competence a;*eas, the specific competenci^A in any one of the areas could 
be listed. Under this plan, there would be seven ii)rms fOr each traiuee. 
Not all approaches would be used with all competencies. Such forms could 
be used as the basis for conferences with individual trainees. 
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Communications, Education And ^ 

Culture 

Luis F. Riverfi 



' There is only one subject-matter for education, and that is Ufe in all its 
manifestat ia a^. 
. Alfred Nolfh Whitehead ' 

f 

. Interpreting culture Is. so difficult that it can be compared 
to looking at a virus with the naked eye on a moonless 
night. , , . ' /* 

We ark both enjoying and {suffering the consequences of technology 
^ ical advancement which, although not a recent phendmenon^ is a rapidly 
accelerating one. When one* compares the specific technological develop- 
ment of yvidely separated time periods, one is left with the comforting (or 
perhaps annoying) sensation tJiat history rep'^ats itself and ^that two 
thousand year» have not been enough to change human nature. We still 
enjoy and suffer tlhe consequences o( our own doings. 
^ The degree of enjoyment and suffering is different among sirbgfoups 
# within a given country and among countries throughout theWOrld. The 
highest degree of suffering, in the writer's opirtion, is evidenced^y those 
who becdme enslaved by the products of culture?. The number^^f 
technological gadgets distributed to all par^s of the world is increasing in a 
geoipetfic progression. Tfce following factors, contribute greatly tp this 
enslavement: 

1. The natural curiosity of people. 

2. The economic benefits associated with the production a;id marketing 
of gadgets. 

3. Developments in^the area of transportation. 

4. The utiHzatiQn of mass-commiinications medi^. . 

The last iten^ requires some exploratory analysis in order to search for 
potential applications in the areas of education and culture and in the study 
of human societies. • 

• A chister of technological objects (telegraphs, telephones, radios, tele- 
. pKotds, popular 'newspapers, periodicals, broadcasting, motion pictures, 
and television) is usually referred .to as the mass-communications media. 
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'these objects have created a situation in which cultural consequences must 
not be neglected. They have been neglected, however, both in potential 
and actual utilizaHon of equipment or "hardware" and in the quality of 
messages or "software." in which there is much room for improvement. 
Most itiliable surveys indicate that the majority of the people of the world 
(includii'g those of totalitarian countries) are usually satisfied ^^(ith the kind 
of mass communication available to ,them. This sa^sfacHon has been attri- 
buted to the lack of alternatives to the communication they convenietttly 
receive. It is also important to recognize'that mass oomnrjunication is but 
^ne facet of life for most individuals, whose main preoccupations center on 
the home and on daily employment. 

Explicit definitions and theories of communication resulted from the 
present century's advances in science and technology. Qne of the first 
definitions 6f communications as a discrete human enterprise was pro- 
posed in 1928 \^ Ivor. Armstrong Richards, a British literary critic and 
author: . . , 

Commu^icaiion . . . takes plnce when one mind so acts upon its environ- 
ment that another mind is influenced, .and in that other mind an experience 
occurs which islike the experience in the first mind, and is caused in part hy 
that experience, i}^'. 177) 

The above definition can also be expressed in the forn) of the following 
question: WHO is saying WHAT to WHOM, in WHAT WAY. and with 
WHAT EFFECT? This question can be divided into the'following compo- 
nents: 

1. WHO; The source ofinforfnatiori. Foi »)ur puri>oses. this 

/' ■ .will be a single human being or a group of per^ 

• * sons. V 

' 2. WHAT: The message. This implies the content or nature 

of the information 
■ 3. WHOM: .The particular listener or audience. 

4. WHAT WAY: , The combination of the communication channel 

and the particular way in which it is used to 
convey the messuge. * 

5. \VH AT EFFECT: The exp^rienco. caused by the interaction of the 

above components that occurs in human i)ar- 
^ ticipants. 

The idea of interaction i^d feedback is a very iitiportant one because it 
gives meaning to the proc ess of communic.iNon. "Feedback 'Js a construct 
derived from Norbert Wjener's studies in cybernetics. InttMaction be- 
■ tween luinian beings in conversation caiuiot functicm, according to this 
construct, without the sender's ability to weigh and Calculate theappaient 
effect of hi&, words ()n the listener. Fot the 'psychologist interested in 
tx)mmunications the modlfication^ofan individual's perception of reality i!j 
of fundamental interest. Tlie agreement or^agreement o^i communica- 
tion with a person's cognitive stnieture allects both behavior and percep- 
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Hon, Consequently, the major criterion for psychological analysis is neither 
th^ medium nor the message but the expectation of the person receiving 
the message. * 

Up to this point, the following issues have been stated: ^ 

1. Mass media technology has created, and continues to create, pro- 
found cultural changes throughout the world, We do not live with 

* yesterday's deBnition of culture. 

2. Most people seem to be satisfied with the kind of mass communica- 
'tions available to them. The interaction of lack of altewnatives and 

concern for survival aie important variables to consider in planning 
interventions. . ' 

3. If we take a look at communications, there are a seri^ of components 
we'^need to consider in order to achieve a working definition. Feed- 
back is one of the most neglected hspects of mass communications- 

4. The expectationrof the person receiving a message is extremely 
important in relation to l^is/her atj^ntion, pfTception, and the effect 
the intended message has. \ • 

In tho United States, fewer newspapers currently serve more readers 
than ever before; three television networks are predjominant; and a handful 
of .b\)ok publishers produce the majority of besf sellers. Despite thdse 
trends tovyard monopoly*, however, specific mass inedias are designed for 
* specific populations. The author recently comp^^ed a survey on radia 
stations in the United §tates that broadcast t^n or'jtnore hours per week in 
the Spanish language. The same' survey can be Conducted for printed 
materials and other outlets for the same group ajhd/or other subgroiips. 
Business and industry have beer| doing these typejhof survey^for years. In- 
the meantime, educators have been iisirig yesterday s definitions of educa- 
tion, forgetting perhaps, that education is part of a larger system called 
communications. This problem brings up the next subject of this paper: 
education. 

Education, in its widest sense, may be thought of as the socialization 
process through which people learn a way of life. This social activity is made 
possible tjirough a network of human relationships. The, key word in 
education is learning. The process of learning goes beyond the sin*ple 
connotations of^'teabhing ' and "schools," whi h are merely elements of the 
system we call formal education. 

One of the basic characteristics of systems is inertia, the resistance to* 
change. For better or worse, sThb(j) systems have a gi eat degree of inertia. 
They also possess aVjvality simi|ar to what is known as "homeostasis'* in the 
biological sciences. Homeostasis has been dfefmed as: 

A tendency toward a stablf state *of equilibrium between interrelated 
))hy biological, psychological,^ or social factors characteristic of an indi- 
vidual or grpupu (MeJTiam-Webster Dictionary, Pocket Book Edition, 
1974) » ^ . , 

In sitnple terms, schools have a (capacity to absorb changes or innovations 
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with little or no effect on the system as a whale, inertia implies resistance to 
motion, action, or change. A simple question introduces this issue: Was the 
Sputnik I (launched Octoher 4. 1957) or the fSormal education systeln the 
cause of curriculum changes in the natural sciences? 

The National Council foi* the Sociitl Studies has published Guidelines fi)r 
Multicultural Education. October. 1976 that can be used to develop cur- 
^riciila aimed at promoting international understanding. This need has been 
\Aecognized for many years. The sad reality is that little or nothing may be 
done about it. It will be hard to introduce change in the schools uyless some 
kind of "socio-cultural Sputnik*' upsets the inertia of the system. 

Real life is the setting for tbe social studies. It is the arena in which we'^ 
enjoy and suffer the consequences of the things we cluster in a ciltegory 
labeled "Self and Others Awareness." It is the source of expecta'tions an'd a 
natural practice. Any particular group of people^will challenge superficial 
f generalizations in their (}uest for survival for meaning and for awareness. 
All cultures have their own c ucation systems, often labeled "non-formal." 
For s(5me groups, a high degree of congruency exisb^between the f(frmal 
and non-formal education systems. Other groups exhibit little or no such 
congruency. Each group learns according to the piirticular social and 
communications net\york accessible to its members. Rafael Cortijo, a 
pgpu|flrPuerto Rican musician, itsponded (juickly to Siuitnik I and re- 
corded a song that madejii^ uudience think about the social and cultural 
implicati(ms of the event. Some of the linens nwih Enjiue pararan, en que 
pararan las cosas; U)s Rums tiraron un satelife a la vuelta del mundo . .. . 
• A c(mceptual ecjuivaltMit in tl.e Englislvlanguag(» is; Where well ^o, what 
will come next: The Russians put a satellite to eirele the uJohe . . . 
A political cartoon about current events in a daily newspaper may 
ijpeseut a message more effectively than, say, a political vss\\y. These days 
we communicate* more and more with actual images. Abont 95 p(MVent of 
all homes have television sets. In a recent issue ofthc* Siuithsonhu (May, 
1976\, S. Dillon Rlpfey commented: , 
At thi* level of basic training!, iu writing and literate skills I reeommeiui to 
counter the saturation level of television and its new mind-orientation 
toward ohjeets — poppety-pop ^loes the toothpaste tube iu Disuetidike 
dances with the deodorant can — a m'W museum-like traininff!^usinfi 
' exiuhits ofohjedts associated with words to^reinforce the learnina process. 
Just as Madame Montessori argued years a^^o. Perhaps nmseums ar«» the 
new open university option fof teaching, (p. 6) • ^ 
^ The n(»ed to popularize (^ilucatiou ehall(Miges those looking lor ways to 
accomplish neet^ssary stJcio-educatioua! changes. '\'\\v l(»rm 'popular** is not 
degrading; poptilari/ation will upgni'.ie (»(liieation with ui(»ai)iug and jus- 
ti('(^ Th(» l(»arner and \\\v t(»aelier are (n'eryNvherc. We can viUN'ev {\\o 
communicatio'vs n(»Kvnii already us(»d by a particular sciefal group l)(»lort» 
initiating ebang(»s aimed at the solution of a giv(»u set of probh^ns. , 
A social n(»tworkcau b(»d(»lmed as a natural cliaiu l()rui(Hl by individuals 
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communicating with other individuals. Let i^^explore this w\th,ari exam- 
ple. A teacher world^hg in East Los Angelas, California, was having diflicuN 
ties with the family i^^bers i>f hfer students involved in school activi{tie$. 
5^ he tried to communicate wflb^ tlfem through notes written in Engl sh anc) 
\n Spanish, but these had very little effect. Rather than assuming that the 
families were simpiy not concerned about their children, s}ie looked for a 
methodof communication that made sense in thjat particular community. 
She observed which^mjly members came to, school. She also observed 
who brought the children in the morning and who picked them up af^er 
school. Rather than trying t;o approach tbe families at random, shebegan to 
^work \Vith these family menlbers \Wio >yere most school-oriented. She then 
asked them to involve the other family members. The' assumption behind 
this approach was that people relate better to people than to impersonal 
memost In' convincing others, one convinces oneself. I She put this 
hypothesis to s' test and was not sufprised 4o see that it worked. 

The following j^oints, then, can bf added: 
^ L Education is a social function. It will not work, to our advantage in 

considering it as solely institutional or as^he exclusive function of the 

school!;. * * 

2. Formal institutions have a grc*at <^eal of inertia and will resist change. 
^ Their tendency toward homeostasis will transform introduced 

changes to the extent that there will be little or no ^ffect. 

3. Particulai' grov.ps in society respond to a communications network. 
Educator^ may not like the content of the current messages an.d may 

, complain, but their best course of action- is to use those eflFective 
means to deliver other messages. This approach is b^ing used, but 
only minimally. 

4. Peopl^ are more concerned with the.prespnt and the future than with 
the past. We are using a concept of education and learning that is not 
satisfactory in view of the current situation . Ibday, many of the things 
that people had to learn in schools are now accessible elsewhere. 

The role of schools will eventually shift from one of less direct instruction 
to one of more leadership in learning. This shift in emphasis will occur 
when we move from the "talking" staj^e of community and parental In- 
volvement to a "doing" stage that wiil'Dventually involve these forces. Such 
cooperation among all educative forces will be a major cultur{|l change that 
.will promote a better understanding amonc^eople. 
^ This brings us f.o the final concern of this ^q>er: the question of culture. 
On'a recent trip to Central America, this Writer had the opportunity to 
check someone's observations (labeled as fact) about the Quiche jndians of 
Guatemala. In & presumably intensive anthropological study of Chichicas 
tenango, the local culture had been labeled as mysterious and resistant to 
"change /'.due to the pride of the people in their own century-old ways. It 
was argued, finally, by the researchers that these people should be left 
alone. ^ ^ 

Tliis writer visited Chichicast^nango, and after making extensive obser- 
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vations, found a great diflFt^rence between 'what was reported in the an- 
thropological study and the reality as he perceived it of the culture. of the 
Quiche. 

Interpreting culture is so difficult that it can be compared to looking at a 
• virus with the naked eye on\nioonless night. In studying culture, we often 
emphasize isolated, meaningless details. Culture consists of intangibles • 
and is highly dynamic. Yet "culture" is often u,sed as a scapegoat to explain 
away* political problems and social injustice. This is common in an age of 
euphemisms and distortions of language. In discussing cultur*e, the follow- • 
ihg terms are of<en carelessly used (many times "parroting back" to what 
was written in a proposal to a funding agency): 
, 1. Minority, \rent we trying to say something else? 

2. " Anglo. Are we lumping together widely different people^under this ' 

convenient term? ^aybe insulting somebody? Aren't we trying to say 
* something .'else? ^ — » \; 

3. Assiw lation. Can assimilation be a two-way process? Aren't we 
tryir to say something el^e? 

4. , The hyphenated American, Among other tilings, we are talking about 
the United States of America. America is. the name of this entire 
continent. A Black from Cartagena, Colombia, is a Black-American; a 
Quiche from the town of Chiphicastenango, Guatemala may want to 
say that he/she is an American-Indian, etc. 
Any movement aimed at promoting understanding among people on a 
shrinking plsi^etwill be welcomed, except by tliose somehow threatened 
by its impliOTtions! If a transcultural education model qan further ac- 
complish this, we will be on our way to the fulfillment of a goal long 
recognized by many of the' great thinkers of the world and by almost 
. everybody who has noft been labeled a "great thinker." The people of the 
world intuitively feel this need. Our task is to imi>lpmeot the thinking and 
feeling into action. 

It takes courage to face the unfamiliar, to espouse the different; courage to 
fight ones own prejudices only less than those of others. V^as it no^a little 
child who first dared to call the emperornaked?. . ,Justasitdidfor>Galileo 
Jo tnurmur among his inquisitcrrs*"Yet the world doej» move,'' 

Ralph Waldo Gerard 
(1946, p. 499) ' f 
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New Directions For The Social Studies: 
A Transcultural View 

Constance VAventure 



The multicultural dimension of human social life and 
histo^ shoijid be addressed by evetV school's curriculurn. 



1 HE MULTICULTURAL dimension of h uman social life and history 
should be addressed by every school's curriculum. With the traditional 
proximity of ethnic groups ir^ America and the growing^nterdependence of 
people of diverse cultures worldwide, it is critical that learrters develop a 
reahstic and expanded comprehension ofcultural diversity .^In the course 
of the 1960 s, educators came to acknowledge the importance of ethnicity 
in American society and the need to help students develop a more sof^histi- 
cated understanding of the distinct ethnic and cultural groups that make up 
hufnan sotiety. 

It is important that this emphasis j^e developed in the public schools. 
*''***S44§vvill prepare studeVjJs^for their emerging roles as world citizens em- 
broiled in th^ intricate interd^endencies of modem human tilFalrs. 

A relevant social studies curriculum that offers students an expanded 
" range of experiences and an ii^sight into both the'commonality of human 
experience and the culturally determined differences and systems shall be 
* considered transcultural. • A 

Learning One*sX)wn Culture • 

Each human being, more or less s^lf-conscioiisl^» expresses a whole 
range of characteristic modes and vajues (vithin a certain cultural milieu. As 
individuals- matufe» their cultMre progressively provides them wij:h a fun- 
damental range of perspectives, attitudes, and nori^s. To the degree that 
children a:.sume and embofJy these, they hecoftie acculturated within their 
racial, ethnic, and religious traditions. ^ 

The cultural context of any particular human situation irtto V^hipli chil- 
dren are born has a certain form. This form is created by the Coincidence of 
the various dimensions of human activity, such as language^ social structure 
^ ing, and the level of technology. These exist a{?ainst the background of a 
natural environment, affording specj^i^ppssibilities and implying certain 
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constraints on the human Hfe within it. 

Social forms and cultural traditions influence the feelings and/thought 
processes of* the gjfiild in*certain wayiS. As the child gradually masters social 
and practical skills, these learned responses provide a tested.iadequatt* "set 
of programs" for the routine conduct of everyday life. 

Through. acculturation, people learn to live .vithin, manipulate, and 
interpret their environment in a particular set of waySf^The patterns of a , - 
person s relationships to others is structured by a more or less elaborate 
social systen]^ which peiT>etuates itself through generations by transmit- 
ting accepted values to each subsequent generation, Ge;[ierally spealftng, 
the ^educational process functions in human cultures as a "quasi-genetic 
factor," replicating sets of practical habits and skills together with a viable 
^octel structure requisite to the survival of the social group involved. . 

The Challenges Of Modem Technology 

/ The development of modern technology,.^partiqularly irr the fields oL 
communication and tra^nsportation, has led to tl?^ introduction of unfamil- 
iar sccial and cultural elements into every cultural area of the worlds 
priinarily by means of trade contacts and med^a. 

. . ^ Technology ha* not jonly created expanded cdmmerce between far-flung 
groups of peoples, but has actually demanded material interchange among 

^ them ^f industrialization is to be maintained at its present momentum. 
Additionally , the spread of V^stem technologies thrpughout the world has 
had a profouno^rthpact on traditional economies. y 

The ma^s accessibility^f worldwide communication channels and the 
particularly attractive nature of certain cOltural meiliaT(e.g., films, records, 
televisioh) have brought the nations anfl cultures of the world into a web of 
functional relationships and reciprocal influences. Over the long run, these 
inter-relaftonships can onfy grow naore domplex, perhaps tending towards, 
homogeneity. * . . • * , t . 

" Need For Mew DirectioAs In Social Studies 

In this historically uftiqueperiodofintematiorial Cultural encounter, the 
development of new approaches to the teaching of social studies seems, 
necessary if this subject area is to be of maximum service to students of the 
late twentiethvcentury. Since the social commiihity is the level at whi 'i 
most human, contact occurs, the student's own regiofi provides a natural 
laboratory for the development of new cultural perspectives, 

TVanscultuE^l education, then, is the educational pri^ess that promotes 
the development of ^i more inTormed and comprehensive perspective on 
the psLTt of students. .It lays the concy)tual and experiential basis for respect 
for the dJversity of all peoples. ThiS occurs through participation in ac- 
tivities that develop understanding of the fundamental similarities and the 
limited natural basis of diflerences among individuals and groups. ^ 
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One aim of this transcultural afpproach is to provide seminal and lasting 
insights beyond the student's cultural frame of reference. In the courseof 
transculturaF education, such experiences accumulate, and the interaction 
among^the elements of this biteklog of cultural orientations defines the 
individual's complex "private culture."The goal is the expansion of "private 
culture" toti broad edugated perspective transcending simple ethnocen- 
tricity, prejudice) and cultural limitations. This transcendiflfnce of culturally 
limited views is what sUch a program offers the individual participant. 

The learner will come to recognize, use, and enjoy ceirain aspects of a 
range of oultunes, ideally approaching a synthesis of chosen cultural ele- 
ments and intuitively comprehending a wide range of cultural forms. At the 
same time, barriers impeding communication among individuals of differ- 
ent backgrounds will fade. 

Teaching Strategies In Transcultural Education 

The teaching strategies lised to implement a transcultural curriculum 
model are highly important. Only strategies that enhance the content, 
achieve the objectives, and accommodate the individual learner should be 
considered. Effective strategies challenge .the student by alJo^ing interac- 
tion between the learner and the content. In this case, content consists of 
the specific multicultural elements of the student's own environment. 
Ethnic variety must be explicitly pointed^ut tftthe students. In this way, 
what all people have in common becomes clear in their eveiyday "reality " 
This "reality" enables students tq give meaning to the content, thus modify- 
ing their behavior and changing their attitudes. ^ 

Attitudes an^ feelings are most often changed by experiences, real or 
vicarious, that have an emotional impact. Classroom activities such as role 
playing, simulatibns, and gamesr f)retend to place the studenf in a *Veal 
.situation"; the outcomes, 'however, of sifch activities can be ineffective or 
eveh misleading. TVaditional 'classroom activitit?s (reading, discussion,* 
answering questions) many allow forMactual learning, but they do not 
erisure that learning will be internalized. A study ofChina and the Chinese 
people, for example, do^s not guarantee that the student will better 
understand either the people oii their cultjire. Students may memorize an 
iqipressiv^ list of fqcts and figures that describe unique aspects of Cfiines^ 
hfe without ev^ changing their attitude towards the culture. They may 
never see t^je similarities between their way of living and tho^e'of the other i 
culture's. ^ 

Conimunity life, as a source of learning experiences, is ofteaoyerlookod. 
A program that utilize^rich community resources cannot be reproduced in 
the classroom. The richness is derived from the ihter-dijKiplinary nature 
and variety of experienced prfe encounters there. *The experiences may 
include a series of interactions between the feamer anifanother individual^ 
between the learner and one or motm institutions, or between the learner 
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and other facets of the environment. As an example, a student may inter- 
view the oldest living members of the community to gather data regarding 
changes in life styles over time. Ideally, the learner can bridge the gulf 
between generations, discover new sources of information, and recognize 
the similarities and differences among people, These interactions need not 
be limited to individuals but can also include institutions; e.g., the class 
may investigate political power in city government. The students knowl- 
edge of the political process can yield further insights into social conduct. 

Learnihg Froiji Reality 
, In a comBUuiity-oriented program, leirtiers interact both with their own 
culture and with other.cultures from a sheltered position. Students are able 
to test their knowledge and ideas without the risks taken when unsup-, 
ported'individuals attempt toV'go it alo^e." Since the leamefs are part of a 
mutually suppor/fVe_relaHonship with their class, exploratoiy approaches 
can be empha^ed without frustrating the sfiidents. The successful en- 
countgr can be analyzedto ensure repetition, and errors can b& studied to 
provid^he basis for further improvement. The product of each episode 
provides input for the next trial . Through the mutual support of the group, 
learning takes place and negative attitudes are modified. 

An exaniple of such a progrartV'is found in Berkeley, California, where 
.student^ organize an arinual "cultured hunt." Groups bf students prepare a 
plan which will introduce members of the class to a given culture. The 
planners must carefully observe the culture and-select thgse experiences 
they deem vepresentative and important, These are organi.7.ednnto an 
outline or r-mmarized in a tape recording that the "hunter" follows. As 
students follow the prescribed route, they collect information and ideas. 
Thus, 'they can make significant contributions to their learning while 
clarifying their self-definitions. 

Considerations In Implemeftting The Program 
The curriculum designer and classroom teacher should seriously con- 
sider 'the following suggestions wh^en developing and implementing a 
program for transcultural social studies. i a 

-4. The selection and organization of content does little to chUnge pat- 
terns of attitudes and feelings. These objectives can oiily be achieved 
■ by the way in which the learning experiences are phihned and con- 
. ■ / ducted in the classroom. Because learning experiences play such an 
important role, the curriculum guides shpuld be described in much 
greater jdetail than usual. . 
2. In order to develop autonomy of thought, students need opi^r- 
tunities to organize their own conceptual system and to develop skills 
.for independent processing of infofmatiop. qonsetiuently, the learn- 
ing experience should be planned to encourage learners to inciuire, 
formulate theii* thoughts, develop their problem-solving techniques. 
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and test their ideas. Thfe teacher must grant the learners the right to 
grapple with the learning process^ even if the immediate results seem 
"rough." • ^ — 

3. It is imperative to recognize that studefits learn in multiple ways — 
from books, observation, discussion, and social encounters. Since we 
know little about individual learning styles, it is necessary and desir- 
able to provide students with a wide range oflearning experiences. ^ 

« 4. Generally, fajr more class time is spent on gatKferihg knowledge tlian 
onjSiPP'y'nK t^at knowledgqit Practical applications of knowledge 
* provjae experiences that guarantee the internalization of leaning. If 
th^leai'ningexpcric^nceas open-ended, ^couragihg divergent think- 

^ ing and activities tl^at vary in depth and kind, tifen a curriculum 
becomes more flexible. For example, comparisons and (XSntrasts can 
be made on several levels of spphistioa^n and in different cultural 
settings. ICthe learning expeflences arenCTible, they can accommo- 
date heterogeneityVin abflity, backgrourife, and level of sophisticatiqjj 
. among students. There is no singler answer when students are asked 
to chaVacterize an ^hnic group or behavior in a specific sjtuat^n. 
Divergent responses, in fact, reduce stereotyping. 

^ , ' ^ Sufnln&t*y ' 

That the world is taking on certain characteristics of a * global visage" is 
apparent. It remains to be se^n, however, which qf the wide variety of 
cultural features will be iViost widely adopted'an(f which aspects of the 
divergent and colorful cultural variations will., survive. No matter what 
future social, economic, or political conditions arise, 'basic characteristics of 
each culturatl group will ideally survive among its people fot generations to 
come. IVanscultural education addresses the learner in individual terms 
helping to harmonia^ip cultural elements and to provide^ a conceptual 
framework v^th which to interpret the many^cultural forms encountered in 
the decades ahead. 
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^Fostering Transcultural Learnings In 
' The Social Studies: 

Perspectives And Practices 

/ 

. , Charlotte Crghtree, 



What is now widely proposed for students of all ethnic 
backgrounds is fuller consideration of the multiethnic, 
multiculturar heritage of this nation. 

Three Key Questions Considered In Socifd Studies 

Social studies, as a field, primarily asks three kinds of questions. 
The first is: Why are things as they are? or How did they come to . be? 
Inquiries in this mode constitute a search for explanation and«order. 

This search for explanations is ^ challenging one. The social sciences, on 
which the social studies are based, are primarily corlberned with the search 
for relationships. Ttiese inquiries usually require a quest for multiple 
causes and their interactions in understanding the probable causes of 
critical events. Good social studies teaching raises students to higher levels 
of cognitive thinking: to processes of computing and contrasting multijple 
factors^ in a situation, of analyzing how one factor influences another! of 
pulling ' all these relationships together into a comprehensive and valid 
synthesis that explains how an event, problem,"or inju^ice has come to be. 
Students may discover, for example, how econ<^mic factors as well as social 
attitudes may operate in cases of social injustice. Good teaching may 
explain the cultural values, a^ well as the technological skills and environ- 
mental resources, of how a people have interacted and develoi^ed as they 
have. Such analysis may also explain why a people direct their energies in 
ways different fron^ one's own, or why they differ in outlook, on views of the 
'*good life,'* and on attitudes toward material success. 

A good curriculum for transcitttural education will include a hearty menu 
of these higher level understandings and of the analytic skills by which they 
are tested, varifled, and refioed. Only through a search for the many 
inter-related factors operating in complex social situations will students 
acquire the hard data on which to b$u;^ valid interpretations. 
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Beyond a search for understandings of current realities, the social 
studies are also concerned with value dilemmas, our second^ind of .ques- 
tion. In this case, the learner asks: Are things the tvay they s}mddhe? Are 
they fair? Are ihey just? Are the consequences of public policy, or of 
personal choice^those I want to live with? What other options are there? 
Which do I choose? And what policy do I support? 

Going beyond policy or value inquiries, the social studies lUsrf support a 
third kind of inquiry, one leading to action. In this case, the learner asks: 
Given this policy decision, how dp I proceed? ^ ^ 

* In considering the second and third questions, learners confront be- 
havioral choices. Some value commitment must be made and some action 
must be taken, with the cbnsequence that the learner s involvement is 
high. He must act. Traditionally, inquiries of these types have been de- 
veloped under the rubric of problem-solving. Although they are not neW, 
they are enjoying a major revival in secondary social studies teaching. In 
these activities, good social studies teaching engages students in the pro- 
cesses of valu^analysis and clarification, as^well as in the problem-solving 
p£Gcesses, which lead to informed dedisions and strategies for eflFective 
action. 

Good social studies programs ^ ^ transcultural education will probably 
incoqi^orate all three questions ji . considered. To understand one's cul- 
tural heritage within a pluralistic society requires understanding of the 
historical traditions, values, and experiences that constitute th* unique, as 
v^eW as shared, cultural core. Seeking those understandings requires in- 
quiries leading to data on explanatory factors and valid synthe^e« reflecting 
their relative importance and their inter-relationships. ^ 

Beyond the development of these understandings, the social studies 
offer students imporhint tools'for formulating, testing, and refining i>er- 
sonal value positions and pollc>j 'stances on a host of problems confronting 
contemporary sot^iety. For example, stlidents can analyze intergroup con- 
flicts and public controversies, past injustice.s.and current wrongs, policy 
proposals anH avenues open for redress. Students can fashion and imple- 
ment policy alternatives. The.se understandings, capabilities, skills, values 
analysis, case .study methods, and policy mode inciuiries are powt^rful 
instructional tools. • i . 

Incorporating Twinscultural Materials _ 
Into Uniteo^tates History 

In reciMit years, a variety of new instructional materials have been 
de veloped concerning Issue analysis on a host of social, economic, and 
political problems confronting American swicty. Some of th(»se materials 
arc relevant to ce rtain substantive issues with which a ciuTiculuni for 
transcultural learnings might be concerned. We will r(»turn to a mnnber'of 
these later. First, we sliall exaniine the curricular s(»ttings in which these 
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and simikr materials might be used. 

A signiHcant starting point for fmproving transcMiltiiral learning in high 
school curriculum* is' with a course iij United States history. This is a 
bulwark offering, nationwide, in the ^igh school social studies curriculum. 
Reviewing the adequacy of most current offerings in. this field, well as 
their instructional support systems. Professor Carfo? Cortes (1974) finds a 
woeful lack of attention to the Chi(}ano experience. This neglect is suipris- 

, ing in a nation whose history, almost from the beginninj?. is intimately tied 
by national boundary and blood to the nation of Mexico. 

Cortes has prpposed. therefore, a reorientation. of the United States 
histoiy course in order to broaden its almost exclusively mcmocultural focus 
and'to expupge its effective, if unintentional, message of MtJxicainixferior- 
ity in those few instjmces when the subject of Mexico and its people 
appears. As a nation, he points out, Mexico is seldom mentioned in the 
high .school history text "exccji^ when Ix'ing defeated by the United 
States." Accounts of Chicano heroism, recognition of richness of cultural . 

^ traditfons. or appreciation of econ(;raic. literary, and aesthetic^ achieve- 
ments are almost NvKolly lacking. Even current materials designed for 
intergioup understanding^re deficient in thoir treatment of Mexico) and its 
people. ^ . « 

. What is now widely proposed for students of all ethnic backf^rounds is' 
fiiller consideration of the multi-etlinic. multicultmal heritage of this na- 
tion. To that end. the Chicano heritage can be viewed in a continuing, 
iiitiina'te relationship with the unfolding history of the United States. The 
Mexican war for independence and the northward migration and occupa- 
tion of the Southwest^ for (Example, parallels the war for indepencjencc of 
the English colonists and the westward migration of those early Anglo 
settlers and the hoSts of iiximigrants who followed. An integrated study of 
these contemppraneous movements constitutes an indispensable perspec- 
tive in understanding not only United States history but also problems^ 
touching the lives of many who are tinited States citizens today. 

The opportunities for in-depth, contrastive analyses of the national 
experience in the settling of the nation (west from the Atlantic coast and 
north from Mexico) are numerous and significant, according to ( Jortes. The 
area which is now the Southwest (cmce a part of Mexico, and earlier a part of 
New Spain) was engaged, as were the eastern spaboard colonies, in a vvar 
fr: independence. This war, like the American Revoluticm, had its heroes. 
Eminent among these was Padre Miguel Hidalgo, father of Mexican inde- 
pendence, who in 1810 \vd a Mexican- revolt against Spain. In a similar 
vein. Cortes demcmstrates opportunities for paralleling the study of Paul 
Revere's ride with that of Ignado Allende. whose longer, more' trying 
journey was made to warn Padre Hidalgo of the Spai)i.s+) discovei^ of the 
independence plot. C'ortes also suggests important opportunities for paral- 
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leling studies of the great westward triefes to the trans- Appalachian and 
traus-Mississippi West with the (Jramatic northward treks of Juan de 
Onate, Juan Bautista de Anza, an^l Padre Eusebio Francisco Kino in the 
settlement of Mexico's northern territories. 

These studies, of course, are only prehides. Students also need adequate 
resources for the in-depth apd contrastive study of the social, economic, 
political, and cultural patterns ^hat evolved in each of these contrasting 
regions over the years. The economic devejopment of the trans- 
Appalachian West, its cultural traditions, concepts of law, practices in land 
dcqui^tion, and relationships with indigenous populations for example, 
should be contpared with the economic development of Mexico's northern 
territory, with its developing settlements* and societies, its cultural tradi- 
tions (rooted both in the Indian civilizations of Mexico as well as in Hispanic 
culture), its concepts of jaw and political organization, its land graht sys- 
teflfi, and its relation^ihips with the indigenous populations. United States 
history, as taught in the schools, falils to develop this dual perspective. It 
fails to help stude/ljs understand that when the westward- moving hunters, 
trappers, miners, ranchers, and settlers from the United States entered 
Mexican territory, they found a highly developed society incorpoi:ating 
both Indian and Hispanic traditions, which had established agricultural, 
ranching, and mining economics in a region of somewhat adverse climatic 
and geomoq^hological characteristics. ^ ^ 

These understandings* provide essential backgroimd for the students' 
critical analysis of the initial movement of Anglo-American trappers, hun- 
ters, and traders into the Mexican territory. They explain the origin of 
conflicts in values, traditions, laws, and .social institutions pr6voked by 
Anglo-Americaii settlers who entered this region. The legacy of hatred was 
evoked by the events of the Mexican-American War and by efibrt.s'^ toward 
cultural assimilation of people^ who saw themselves as a conciuered nation 
living in an occupied homelafid!^ 

Resources To Elnrich Transcultural Education 

Jo build understanding pf this era, students need a variety ofauthoiitii- 
tive resources that plumb these events in depth. Their antecedents, their 
consecjuences, and the multiple views of^on-tht^-scenc* observers need to 
be studied, as well afi the views given ort()day's.authorities of this historical 
period. 

A data bank ofsehrted background readings, primary docnmcnts^ study 
prints, and filmstrips covering the events ol'these periods, from more than 
ont^ilturai pcMspeetive. would bra valuable rc^source and would provide 
support for a ninnlnM* of student attix ities in the contrastive* analysis wf 
these enltur(»s. 

Such resources unnld make possible^tlu*: (1) developnienl ni a two- or 
cvtMi three-channeled timeline, starting from pr(»-(^ohunl)ian t\\\H\ on 
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which specific events in the dual development of-the two nations could be 
appropriatelylocated and compared; (2) development of role playing and 
simulation of events by students in order to bring alive the historical events 
and to foster students' understanding of the problems and^identificatipn 
with the figures involved; and (3) development of a historical newspaper, 
created by the students, carrying their in-depth analyses of the events of a 
particular day, viewed from more than one reporter's perspective, and 
containing editorials wit^h persuasive arguments based on historical facts. 

Tile data bank iriight include appropriately scaled-down photo copies of 
political cartoons, territorial maps, lithographs, or on-the-scene artists' 
renderings of events, which students might clip and use in preparing their ' 
papers. (Inspired students will, of course^ supplement these resomxes by 
creating theirjiwn.) ' . ' • 

Use of supyfiortive re^source materials would be particularly important in 
participating, albeit vicariously, in these cultures and analyzing what it was 
like to havelived with the cuhural values and world-view of these people. 
* Literature, dance, drama, and the arts all provi<le powerful and moving * 
teaching resources. Newer among suck resources are those derived from 
the field of ethnomusicology,— a fielcl concerned with the study of the 
inherent relationships between the musical expressions of a people, their 
ciHtural values, and life style. Recent studies on crdss-cultural learnings- 
(i.e'., Binnington, 1973) have explo,red the impact on students' attitudes 
and appreciations of other cultures once ethnomusicolpgical resources 
were richly and ^luthentically niade a(^ailable to them, llie evidence is 
strong that these resources open dimensions in cross-cultural understand- 
ings and appreciations tapped in no other way. 

Supportive materials for student use of resource materials in values 
analysis would also be important. The culminating event of this era, the war 
with Mexico, was a controversial decision. A prototype approach for this 
amilysis is available in the well-received and now widely adopted Public 
Issues Series (Oliver and Newmann, I97I). The purpose of this approach is 
to help students analyze and discuss persisting human dilemmas related to 
public issues. The instructional strategy is the analysis of public con- 
troversy, presented through vvelbdocumenled ca.se studies, in which tiie^ 
following processes are incorporated: 

1. Identifying the issue, whether prescriptive judgments concerned 
with the legitim^icy of actions and policy); deHcriptive (problems of 
describing, inteipreting, and explaijiing tlu^ facts and eircvmistances 
involved): or analytic (problems of meaning or of one's definition of 
the problem itselO; 

2. Definihg terms and making distinctions^ 

^3. Clarifying and justilVing* alternative positions; and 
4. Evaluating the evidence (on the basis of how unliable, valid, or 
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representative it is) and evaluating one's .position (on the basis of 
supporting evidence, its.consistenc/, its useful definitions of am- 
biguous terms, its sensitivity to the test of analogous cases, and Ha q. 
- responsiveness to the fiill complexity of the issue). 
While an issue can be exploretU)y classroom discussion alone, it is often 
preferablelo support students' greater involvement in the issue by provid- 
ing opportunity for role-playing episodes. This approach enables students 
to explore and "tiy on" alternative viewpoints, as well as to sen^e what it is 
like to enter'into situations not norVnally encountered in one's own life, 
time, or social status. Encouraging students to research and formulate 
personal "position papers," before or fifter the discussion, is another means 
of further personalizing the experience and encouraging each student, to 
take a stance and rigorously defend it. 

For all these activiticis, a variety of documents, narrative accounts ot 
"episodes," and other authoritative materials is required. In the case of 
materials on the legitimacy of the war with Mexico, these might include 
descriptions of critical confrontations before the war. Other topics are 
debates in Congress and in the presis, incorpornting positions botft in 
support of and in opposition to the morality of the war; a cfl.se study ol 
Thoreau's act aitd^ssay on "Civil Disobedience"; Greeley's antiwar edito- 
rial in The New York times; and Senator Corwin's eloquent dissent on the 
floor of Congress. Each is well-foc(ised and establishes limits to the scope of 
admissible evidence on an issue of considerable complexity. 

History Of The Southwest After 1848 
To Imderstand the Chicano experience following. 1848 requires that 
students take a comparative view. The hi,story of the .Southwest van, 
perhaps, best be understood in national, if not internatipnal, perspective. 
Social studies, we noted earlier: involves students in a qUestfor explana- 
tory relationships. What, then, explains why the Mexican settlers ot this 
region despite the guarantees of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, were 
largely unsuccessful in maintaining their land titlej or sustaining economic 
ecluity in this region? And, why did large numbers ol Mexican tainilies, 
migriiting into this region following upheavals of the Mexican Civil. WaP, 
btfcoine employed as migrant laborers, a status that persisted for some one 
hundred years? v . 

To answer these questions, students must haveaccess to data concerning 
significant economic changes (K-curring in the United States at that time. 
The nation was in a period of rapidly growing dominance by Northern 
industrial capital over the slave economy of the rural South. It was a period 
of rapid industrial development macfe possibl^^ by the dramatic expansion 
of international markets and by the development of its natural and indust- 
rial resource base. Within fifty years following the wai:\»ith-Mexito, United 
States trade ,surpassed that of eveiy nation in the worid except England. 

' 130 
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Within' those fifty years, the United States emerged as a ifR^jor, if not 
uncontested, leader of world capitalism. 

No small part of that growth rested on the^ annexation and- rapid de- 
velopment of the land, labor, and natiiial resources of the northern ter- 
ritories^ of Mexico. This rejgion encompasses no less than one half the total 
land resources of the Mexican nation and consfltutes the present-daytstates 
of Texas', New Mexiqo, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and Califoniia. 
The availability.n)f a large and proportionately inexpensive labor force was 
no small factor 'in the economic transformation of this vast region to a 
commercial-agricultural empire, as well as its conversion to the vast- 
, "mineral-transport-cominunications" network reqiifred for the coriirng in- 
dustrial developmerit of this region. , 

Students can perhaps most easily explore thest^ relationships in thiy 
example of the early d^velopmentof the commercial agricultunTl activities 
of the* ?)6uthwest. The industrial development of the North required a 
mounting migration to the cities, which, in their increased demand for 
food, constitute^ a growing, high-demand market for the products of 
large-ficale corNmercfjal farming. Coincidental with this demand came the 
invention of the refrigerated railroad car and new food canning 
Jtechnologies, developments that brought easteni and northern cities 
within easy reach of commercial agriculture in the Southwest. Southern 
California boomed. .Commercial growers throughout the West invested 
heavily in ii rigaticm and recUimation of ai id lands. 

Large migraticms of families from Mexico, uprooted by the chaos of their 
civil war, furnished a skilled and available hibor force for the vast agricul- 
tjiriil regions of the territory. Ne understanding of the Chicano experience 
is valid without insight into the timployment of farm laborers in the fields, 
the ijiigratory nature of such work,^ the isolation IVom Anglo-AmeVican 
society, the twelve to fourteen hours a day in the fields, and the legishited 
and covert practices of segregation in housing and in scb(K)ling. No under- 
standrng of the moving spirit in social-political action programs of La Ra/a 
today is possible without understanc|ing the \vd\( century of widespread 
isolation of Chicanos from the political process. ThN was due, in part, to 
voting recjuirements such as Hteracy tests and the timing of primary 
electicms while eligible voters were following the harvests. These ccuidi- 
^ tions prevailed until fhe California farm hibor organizational movement of 
, the 1960's. Then the social-political action prognuus of the Dehmo (arm ' 
workers brought real benefits to fai:m workers. 

Interesting instructicmal materials, covering the events of these years, 
are plentiful. The history of migratory agricultural workers should be 
related throughout to the labor history of C:hicaiu)s t\t work mi the mim»s, on 
rail transportation, and, with their increased migration north, in tlu* steel 
' and auto plants, pricking plants, and tanneries ofthe Midwest (Kosales and 
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Simon. 1975). These developments SffMA be.related throunlunit to the 
growth of the labor movement 4Uj a whole in the United States. The 
comparative ajjproach is particularly viable here, for the early an4 contem- 
porary controversies (over labor organization, interests of union or^ii^nizers 
And of management, peaceful negotiations nud violent confrontations, 
strikes, boycotts, and strike breaking) and their influences on ahalfc-entury 
of national labor legislation are all well illustrated by dramatic events inlhtL 
Chicano experience. . % N 

Of current significance, for example, is the story of the copper miners' 
strike in,Arizona, first called iii 1915 to rectify wage discrintiuation against 
Chicano' miners but. resolved finally in 1946 with the support of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. Or, consider the on-going histoiy of farm labor 
organization in California under Cesar Chave'/.' leadership —ii contempor- 
lary example with rich possibilities for students' role playing, values 
analysis, and decision making. This is an ii^sue that pre.seuts the opportun- 
ity to ^examine and decide a personal stand on such value-laden and 
controversial practices as the United Farm Workers' boycott of non-union 

* grapes. ' / 

Social studies experiences* iu these areas could be euriclied by a set oi 
d(KMunent!i, films, and open-ended ease shuly readings. {(K'usin^attention 
on the persistent problems"ol' the labor movement in the United States. 
These materials could raise such (piestions as the following: What i\re the 
legitimate grievances workers ha\e against their employers? By wluit 
meth(Kls should workers inplienee public (goveriunent) and private (man- 

' agement) policies to tluMr just ends? What rights sht)uld manage- " 

ment have in the protection of its interests? What eondiets are |ikel>' to 
occur? What restrictions should there be 'on labor's rights to ol^n its ^ 
interejits? What restrictions should theve be on management's power over 
the workers? Who speaks for the "public interest?^ What are tlu^ bi^st ways, 
given the inti^^rests of all parties conei rued, to resolve labor disputes? 

Education In The PoHtical Process ' 
And Political Reah'ties 

Most MjiiiilR'anfly, stuili-nts inijiht niKajii' i" vital transiultiiraUcsnmis 
loiia-minji United 'Stati-s lonstitiitional history, l ivil rijihts. aiu! the politi- 
lal process. While these K-arninjis ean he inihitlcil in the history toursc. a 
more appropriate setting woiiUl he tlie Ui^h school ^overIum;ut or civics 

oft'erinji. . - ' , . ' 

The traditional civics program, as C;arcia (19(3) lias state^l. iS oilcn 
dyslnnetional lor yonth. and piirticnlarly so for Chieanos. The central 
prohleni iu cites is the false picture ol' political reality portrayed hy too 
many of these programs, Kmphasi/ing the normative, tlu- ideal, and the 
static description of political iustitntions. these prograi.us are \ iewed as 
largely irrelevant hy Chica"" youlh. These programs, lor example, lack an 
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emphasis oh politioal process and on the analysis of conflict and conflict 
resolution, which is the central interest in poHtical science today. Siyji- 
larly, by its exchisive stress' on the significance of one's individual vote, 
traditional civics teaching has tended to ignore, if not actually deplore, 
those legitimate processes by which interest groups may exert, their 
strongest impact on policy makers. For minority members, these consider- 
ations are important and, incidentally, are being used increasingly as the 
result oMeadership efforts of such interest organizations as the Mexican 
AiTlterjcan Political Association (M APA) and political parties such as La Raza 
-Unida. % . 

•y) Garcia s reasoning is widely supported by those political scientists and 
legal scholars who have contrbuted to the restructuring of political educa- 
tion in order to bring nitiw school programs in tandem with new knowledge 
; of political behavior and of the socialization process. It is to these new 
< programs, then, that curriculum designers for transcultural learnings 
Height look. While we cannot examine in depth what the parameters of such 
a curriculum shoqld be, a few giTidelines 6an be presented. 

It is iDiperative to recognize the high degree of politidal alienation amonR 
Chic^ino adolescents'. Garcia (1974) found no significant differences be- 
tween Anglo and Chicano children in California in terms of rtieir trust in 
u government. Chicaiio children, however, were found to feel greater>^util- 
ity than Anglo children about their chances of exerting influence on their 
-government and to be less motivated to participate in elections. By adoles- 
cence, and particularly in the case of low swio-ewnomic status (SES) 
^ youtl^ Chicano subjects de^nonstrated a "tremendous depressive influ- 
. ence" in their level of tt)nfidence in govtn-nment, together with a marked 
cynicism and alienation. Belief in the significance of the vote, on the other 
hand, was relatively strong. Garcia noted thi<j with some surprise since, 
until recently, California's election cwde disenfranchised those illiterate in 
English. Accordingly, parents who were effectively disenfranchised might, 
have been expected to transmit to their children .their sense of estnCnge- 
ment from the political process. 

Evidence showt^d that only one-fourth of the Chicano ninth graders 
sampled expressed the belief that citizens a)uld influence their govern- 
ment. Relatively low political efficacy was ako perceived by middle StS 
ninth graders, who showed a marked decline ffom the perceived level of 
efficacy reported by middle SES seventh graders. Interestingly, hwv SES 
ninth graders demonstrated some increase in feelings of efficacy as conv 
pared with seventh graders; however, tin ir overall attifttek^was still one of^ 
[signiflcanfly lower beli(*f in one's power to influence j^overnment than that 
of Anglo subjects. 

Given these attitudes, whatKliould a high school cniTicuhnn f(K iis upon 
in terms of improved pclitical educati(m|)r()gr^ms for youth? The Ibllowing 
suggestions are offered in the hope tliey will generate discussion and yit^ld 
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innovations for field testing and evaluation: ■ ^ ' ^ ^ 

L Draw upon existing^ authoritative* programs in the study of contein- 
porary issues on justice and supplement them with case studies of 
parti(!((tW relevance to Chicano youth. Out^itanding among these 
sources is the JLaw In A Fr^e Sociefj^ Project of the California State 
Bar Association, conducted^in cooperation with the Sphooi of t^aw of 
, the University of Cahfci|nia» Los Angeles and UCLA Extension 
(197^. Concepts and inquiries ^central to thq.progi;^"^ include: justice 
^nd injustigel in$titution$» processes, ^nd procedures under the Con- 
stitutiop designed to esl^lish, preserve, aind promote iiist^ce; factors 
acco\mting for inevitable gaps bebveien the ideal and thq reality of 
justice^;, means of coping with the gap,, af^d probable conseqifences of 
the failure to do so. Case readings are largely' taken from tbe courts.. 
They include: issues of school segregatioU; 'ticking systems^ in 4h^ 
high school, discj'imination in employment; welfare, search, acrest, 
and detention procedures; and fair ;irial> penalti^^f ^nd punishment. 
, ^ One suggestion *for making these studies mom relevanC tp Chickno 
youth is tp include among the readings th0 1945 case history, of 
Mendezvs. the Orange <Jounty Board of Education in California, ^ 
^ suit filed to challenge segregatipn of Chicano students, and settled in 
fevor of the plaintiff ^yhen the Court ruled thSt segregation violated 
individual rights^ under the fourteenth amendmej^t. This case set a 
precedent which the United States Supreme Court drew upon in 
reaching its landmark 1954 decision of Brown t)S, Board of Education 

• " of Topeka, Kansas. 

2. Draw upon existing, authoritative programs for the study of sabstan-, 
tive and procedural rights^ under the Unj!,ted States Constitution ,^and 
supplement them, again, with case studies 'bearing particular rele- 
vance to Chicano youth. Aifnortg a number of programs currently 
available for Bill of Rights edycation is the Teachers Guide and 
Students Case Book of Readings, entitled Your Rif^hts and Ri'spon- 
sibiUties a^ an Anwrican Citizen (QuigJey, 1967). 

Incorporated in thesexase studies are documents and court cases 
through which students can explore the origins, protections, and 
impliQations of such major guarantees as: liberty under law^ freedom 
of expfCession, freedom^of religion, equal protection under the law, 
and due process of law. The 'teai;^ng mode is inquiry, with readings 
and discussions centered on such issues as: Should everyone havt>«the 
same voting rigHts? Should an employer be required to •give alt 
applicants a: i equal chafue to get th^Job? ^hould the police have the 
' right to stop and search you if they think you look suspicious? Should 
you have the right to ask people to disobey laws they .think are unliur? 
Resource materials provicle the perspective for plumbing these and 
other issues in depth, particularly in those cases where more than oiTe 
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right is involved, and potentially in conflict. 

3. Draw upon ^existing, authoritative programs in the study of conflict . 
aftd conflict resolution, and supplement them with case study read- 
ings^of particular relevance to Chicano youth. Outstanding among 
materials now on the markfet is the text, Coiiflict, Politics, and 
Freedom (Quigley and Longaker. 1968). ' 

. The introductory Unit^in this progranfi help^ students understand 
political processes in a constitutional democracy^ the functi6ns of a 
cons(^tutiou;^he responsibilities of political leadefs and of citizens 
within the system; the nature of dispute, contention, and conflict; as 
^ tvell as tlie "necessity for Vinging laws and governmental processes 

to bear in dealing with dififi^rences of opinion and interest." 
< Succeeding case studies facilitate discussion of the sources, func- 
tions, limits on, and managemeiit of conflict in society. Incorporated 
in these studies are readings, largely drawn from the courts, on such 
matters as: job discrimination, labor-management disputes, fair trial 
procedures, individual voting rights, election\procedures/ and the 
use of force in the control of conflict; » 

4. Develop case studies that-penfKfanatysis of political processes and 
incorporate, among* those studies, instances of effective Chicano 
political action. Included among these studies might be (a) an anplvsis 
of political processes in the Kennedy-Nixon election of 1960, includ- 
ing the active voter registration drives in Chicano communities and 
their efl^ts, which demonstrated to j^litical analysts the significance 
of the Cfhicano vote. (It was conceded, for example, that the 
Kennedy- Johnson ticket couldn't have carried Texas without Chicano • 
support, and that henceforth the Chicano vote would be important 
and actively sought); or (b) the example of the 1970 election in Crystal \ 
City, Texas, when an organized voter drive and intensive organiza- 
tional activities, under the leadership of Jose Angel Gutierrez, led to 
the election of La Raza Unida Party candidates to the Crystal Cit?y 
Board of Education and City Council, and the election of two mayors 
in the Winter Garden are^. ^ 

Common to many of the newer i>oliti€al education programs reviewed 
above is Ihe teaching strategy of open inquiry and, with older students, the 
Socratic method. Both provide opportimity for students to confront con- 
troversial issues, to examine alternative-value assumptions and their con- 
sequences, to formulate and justify a personal position on issues, and, over 
time, to clarify and refine a personally h;^ld system of values. By confront- 
ing students with persistent, authentic dilemmas, these programs seek to 
develop the understandings and tolerance needed to grapple with complex 
realities. By4iaving students actively examine and reach policy decisions, 
these programs seek to enhance the student s sense of political efficacy and 
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participation in the political process. By stressing a realistic view of the 
political system, these programs seek to reduce student feelings . of alien4- 
. tion and cynicism and to develop the skills fof participating effectively in 
those political processes. 

These ends are relevant to a curriculum for transcultural learnings. The 
central aim of trans?ultural education^ defined earlier in this book by 
Hamblin, is development of the self-actualizing^ efficacious individual who 
is accepting of self, open to life's challenges, and actively responsive to 
them. Similarly, the means employed — inquiry, val\ies analysis, and 
decision-makiAg —'Would seem especially relevant to those ends. Implicit 
in the teacher's use bf these instructional methods is respect for the 
autonomo\is leai'ner, belief in the student's potential for copifi^g produc- 
tively with problem situations, and confidence in taking reasoned, intelli- 
gent ^tion on the basis of a consistent value System. ♦ 
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Ethnicity: Implic^ions For Curriculum 
Development And Teaching 

James A, Banks 



I am concerned primarily with changing the total 
curriculum to reflect the role of ethnicity , . . and validly 
describe ethnic cultures in qur society. 



In recent years, vigorous effbrts have been made by schools^ and 
colleges to implement ethnic studies programs. Most of these programs 
were created in rejpunse to demands made by ethnic minorities who felt 
that their culhires were either distorted or omitted from the school cur- 
riculunfi. . 

The earliest and most vigorous demands lor ethnic studies programs 
came from Afro-Americans and derived from th? Black civil rights move- 
ment of the 1960s, a fight unprecedented in their history. Blacks tried to 
gain control of their schools and communities in order to shape a new ' 
identity (Banks and Granfibs, 1972). Keenly uware of how deeply written 
history influences people's perspectives, they demanded an interpretation 
of Afro-American history which would enhance their image in ^ larger 
society and help their children to develop more positive self-cbncepts. 
They called for the inclusion of more Black heroes in school books and the 
elimination of textbooks they considered racist. * . 

Other ali 'nt^ted ethnic minorities, such as Mexican- Americans; Puerto 
Rican-Americans, and Native Americans, followed the pattern set by 
Afro-Americans. They, too, demanded ethnic heritage programs which 
would reflect their eultlires,* aspirations, and political goals (Acuna, 1973 
Cordasco and Bucchioni, 1972; and Forbes, 1973). Oppressed by the larger 
society, they maintained that their plight in society was not taught by the 
schools. Some common threads ran through the complaints and expres- 
sions of these ethriic jsrjoups. Most of them* stressed ways in which they 
were cx)lonized peoples, victims of discriiniin ition and racism, politically 
powerless, and miseducated. They believed ethnic studies programs 
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would enhance their group's self-perceptions and contribute to\ their 
economic, political, and psychological liberation. • 

The call for ethnic studies programs spread widely. White ethnic group.s,, 
such as Polish-Americans, Italian-Americans, and Je>j(ish-Americans, de- 
manded ethnic studies programs (Herman, 19X4). In some communities, 
white ethnic groups and non-white minorities competed aggressively tor. 
the limited j^sources allocated to ethnic studies programs. 

Ethhie studies programs in most school districtswd colleges reflected 
the political and social demands made within local communities. Often 
responding to crises, educators devised ethnic studies.programs without 
giving serious thought to the basic curricular changes neqded. Thus, 
hurriedly formulated ethnf.c studies programs now exist in most schools 
and colleges. The overriding consideration was to create programs to meet 
the demands ofmilitant ethnic students and faculty. Consequently, mostof 
the current ethnic studies programs are parochial, fragmented, and with- 
out clear rationales.. r »u • 

Typically, school ethnic studies programs focus on the specific ethnic 
group that is dominant in the local school populatid^i. In schools that are 
predominantly Mexican-American, there may be a)urses in Chicano 
studies, but none that will help students learn aboiit the problems and 
heritages of other ethnic groups. 

Need For Broadening of Ethnic Studies and Ethnic 
Modification of The Total Curriculum 
Specialized ethnic studies courses will be necessary' as long as ethnic 
minorities have unicjue intellectual, psychological, and political needs and 
are excluded from ftill participation in the larger society. Curnculum 
si>ecialists, however, have rarely seen the need to^rSlieyond such courses, 
which are iisually offered as electives. They seldoiM- iAfase the total ciir- 
rioulurp with ethnic content, experiences, and pcrspectNcs. 
- In this essay, I am . onci'rned primarily with changing, the total cur- 
riculum to reflect the roleof ethnicity in American life and validly describe 
ethnic cultures .n our society. If this is desirable, and I feel strongly that i t 
is then specialized e'thnic heritage courses ar.' gro.ssly insufticient. Such 
courses not offered in most predominantly Anglo -kIiooIs. tend to em- 
phasize' isolated facts about ethnic heroe:;. They do not help students to 
develop valid comparative concepts about ethnicity in the United States, 
They are based on the indefensible assumption that only students irom 
^ ethnic minorities need t(?st»idy ethnic minority history and culture. 
We need to make some different assumptions about ethnic studies 
programs and to broaden our working deliniti.m of ethnicity. Ktlinie 
studies programs must reflect curi ent research and theory about the iiatiu e 
of learning, All students need to tlevelop a minimal level of t'thuir litnunj 
and to undersUuid the role of ethnicity in American life (Banks. 1975a, 
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1975b, and 1976). 

White students, whether they live in a wealthy suburb or in the heart of 
Appalachia, should learn about the suffering experienced by the Native 
Americans when they were pushed from their lands east of .the Mississippi 
to the Indian Territory* in the 1800 s. The shocking and dehumanizing 
internment of Japanese-Americans during World War II should also be 
taught. Afro-American students, as well as Puerto flican-Americans, ought 
to know that when the Statue of Liberty was dedicated in 1886, nativism 
was rampant in the United States against Catholics and against Southern 
and Eastern European immigrants., In fact, Emma Lazarus* poetic words, 
"Give me your tired, your poor ..." fell on deaf ears. . % 

American institutions were created by thjp sweat and toil of pebples^rom 
many foreign nations. Because of this, students cannot understand the 
complexity of Americanjiistory without studying about the ways in which 
ethnic ct)nflicts and struggles influenced its development. Most students 
study American history bnt few of them are exposed to ethnic content in 
any meaningful way. School history consists primarily of the agreed-upon 
myths which are perpetuated by the school and the larger society (Clegg 
and Schomburg, 1968). 

An Expanded Definition of Ethnicity 

Reconceptualizing and broadening the working definition of ethnicity 
will facilitate the development of ethnic studies programs and experiences, 
which are more consistent with current sociological research and learning 
theory. Most curriculum specialists have equated an ethnic group with an 
Hhnic minority group. Consequently, they have t^onsidered ethnic studies 
to be ethnic minority studies. We can clarify the differences between these 
tw^o groups and consequently these: two types of programs. 

Individuals who constitute an ethnic group share a sense of group 
identification, a common set of values, behavior patterns, and other cul- 
tural elements that differ from those of other groups within the society. A 
sense of common identity is probably the most essential-characteristic of an 
ethnic group. G}azer ahd Moynihan (1975) poinfout that ethnic groups in 
coQ(§oipoiary s^ety are often ec*onomic and political interest groups. If 
this sociological definition of an ethnic group is at^cepted, then almost all 
Americans can be considered membcrs'of ethnic {{roups (Anderson, 1970). 
Not only are Italian-Americans, Greek-Americans, and Polish-Americans 
members of ethnic groups, but so are Anglo-SaAon Protestant^ and Irish- 
Americans. ' . 

' ^ 

♦The t*ttsU*ni iwrt of pn»scnt day Oklahoma was set aside \o\ Indian scttlciiuut wIumj liidians 
were forced fniin tlu» Kast in the lH(X)*s hecause this territory was eonsidercd iininhahitahh* 
by Whites. This region heettine known as Indian T<Tritroy. See Kdward M. Spieer. A Short • 
Histuty of \he liidiaiiA of the Vtiital States (New York: D. \'an Nostrand. UX)9). 
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An ethnic minority group, on the other hand, is an ethnic group with 
several distinguishing characteristics. Like an ethnie* group, an ethnic 
minority group shares a common i^ientity, set of values, and behavior 
patterns. Its members; however, have unique physical and/or cultural 
characteristics. Persons who belong to dominant ethnic groups can thus 
easily identify them and treat them in a jdiscriminatory way. Ethnic 
minorities are usually politically . powerless. 

A Comparative Approach to Ethnic Studies 

Ethnic studies programs must be expanded to include the expe riences of 
many diflPerent ethnic groups. These should include Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants, Irish- Americans, Greek- Auicricans, Italian-Americans, as well as* 
ethnic minority groups. Such ethnic studies prqgrams would more Accu- 
rately reflect the sociological meaning of ethnicity. Students could develop 
concepts, generalizations, and theories about ethnic groups, which, in 
turn, would help them become more effective decision-makei^ in contem- 
porary society. Researchers and curriculum theorists haye pointed out that 
students must study more than one content sample or group in order to 
develop valid concepts and generalizations (Taba, 1966). Conclusions based 
on study of only one sample or group are mere summary statements. Tb 
formulate valid general izatibns about a concept such as immigratiptu stu- 
dents must consider the experiences of diverse Immigrant groups, e.g. , the 
French Huguenots in the 1600's, the Chinese .n the 1800*s, and the 
Filipinos in the l920's. . ^ 

Broadly conceptualized ethnic studies programs have other advantages. 
Students a^e able to ^evejop more ^sophisticated understandings of the 
complex nature of ethnicity in the United Stated when they compare and 
contrast the experiences of different ethnic groups. Students who study 
only Native Americans, for example, and leai*n of the atroc ities against 
them (e.g., the Sand Creek Massacre in 1864 and the Wounded Knee 
Massacre in 1890) might reach invalid conclusions about violence and 
ethnicity in America. Unless they study the experiences of other groups 
(e.g., the widespread lynching of Afro-Americans around the turn of the 
century, the eleven Italian- Americans who were^ynched in New Orleans 
in 1891, and thenineteenChinese who were killed by a mob in Lx)s Angeles 
in 1871), they may ccmclude that the experiences of Native American 
groups bear little resemblance to those of other ethnic groups in the United 
States. ' V 

' Using a comparative approach, studt'nts can correctly concludt thatno^ 
ethnic group has been the sofe victim of atrocities, racism, and dehumani^:^ 
zation in the United States. In studying wayii in which various ethnic 
groups have beeivvictimized, the teacher should avoid the "Who has had it 
the worst?" approach. This approach to a eompanUive study of ethnic 
groups' will result in superficial ccmclusions. Individual and group re- 
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sponses to bigotry and oppression are too complex for easy comparisons to 
be made. 

' Sensitive, informed teachers, however, can help students reach valid 
generalizations wlien they are cdm^pixring the experiences of ethnic groups. 
For example, the Fren«1) Huguenots, the Scotch-Irish^ the Irish; and the 
Italians experienced much discrimination in America. But the rejection 
experienced by white ethnic groups has usually not been as extreme or* 
permanent as it has been for non-\vhite ethnics* When they have attained 
"sufficient" levels of assimilation and social mobility, white ethnic groups 
have usually been permitted to join the mainstream, However, non^white 
groups; such as Afro-Americans imd Mexican-Apiericans, are often 
excluded even when they4iave become culturally indistinguishable from 
the most acculturdted Anglo-Americans, Teactiers should point out that 
both white and non-white ethnic individuals who become highly assimi- 
lated do so at a tremendous psychological cost for denying their ethnic 
heritages. The non-white's problems are ^specially acute, since that indi- 
vidual may not be fully accepted by the gioup whose cultural characteris- 
tics have been painfully acquired. 

An Interdisciplinary Conceptual 
Approach To Ethnic Studies 

Ethnic studies programs should draw upon the various disciplines so that 
students can understand the complex nature of ethnicity in contemporary 

.society, In many ethnic studies programs, emphasis is placed on facts, 
events, and deeds of ethnic heroes. These types of experiences use ethnic 
content but with what Cuban (1972) has called '"white instruction" or 
traditional teaching methods. Isolated facts about Cripus Attucks don't 
stimulate the Intellect any more than do discrete^facts about Thomas 
Jefferson or Betsy Ross. The emphasis in sound ethnic studies programs 
must be on concept attainment, value analysis, decision-making, and social 
action. Facts should be used only to help students attain higher-level 

concepts and /skills. 

Concepts taught In ethnic studies should be selected from several disci-* 
plifies and appropriately viewed from the perspectives of social science, 
humanities, science, and mathematics (Banks, 1975a; Crty, 1975). Since 
one discipline gives students only a partial understanding of prdblertis 
related to ethnicity, they need to view ethnic events from the perspectives 
of several disciplines. Students can attain a global perspective by examin- 
ing the expressions of ethnic cultures in literature, music, drama, danc( , 
art, sports, communication, and foods. Science and mathematics should 
also be included in an interdisciplinary study of ethnic cultures. 
In- literature, students can read such novels as Farewell / ^ Manzamr, 

House Made of Dawn, and Bless Me Ultima (Houston, 1973; Momaday, 

1968; and Anaya, 1972). They can determine the ways in whicji these 
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novels £(re similar and different and analyze what the nm'els reveal about 
the cultures of Japanese-Americans, Native American^, and Mexican^ 
Americans. *In music, the class can listen to and discuss songs from such 
musicals as West Side Story (Bernstein and Sondheim, 1958) and Dont 
Bother Me. / Cant Cope (Grant, 1972). The students can try to determine 
whether these songs are valid expressions of Puerto Rican- American and 
Afro-American cultures, and what they reveal, or do not reveal, about 
these cultures. > ^ 

In^drama, the students can dramatize the epic poem, / am Joaquin, and 
discuss how this drama expresses €);iicano histoiry, contemporary life, anc!^ 
culture (Gonzales, 1967), They can also dramatize the theater vignette, 
"Mother and Child" by Langston Hughes (1972) and discuss what it reveals 
about Afro- American life and culture. Learning the dances that Afro- 
Americans, Mexican- Americans, and other ethnic groups have contributed 
to American life and culture can provide further enrichment. Students can 
then discuss how' ethnic Qultures are expressed and revealed through 
dance. They can perform ethnic dances in a school ^assembly program. 

In art, the students can examine the works of painters such as Jacob 
Lawrence, Charles White, and Roberto Lebron, determining ways in 
which these and other artists are influenced by and ^express their ethnicity 
through their art. The language arts can focds on the wayslta which symbols 
and communication styles differ between and within ethnic groups and 
how they have influenced standard American English. / 

While studying home economics,* the students ca^ premfe such dishes 
as sweet and sour pork, baked lasagna, sukiyaki, beef enVml^s, and ham 
hocks and black-eyed peas (Favorite Mexican Cookin\ 1972r*Intemational 
Cookery," 19^; The Hwsdatj Soul Food Cookhook. 1969). They can tiy to 
d::'!ermine what these foods reveal about their respective cultures and how 
each group satisfles tlfe uhiversal need for food. The differentversions of a 
'*bitlanc(»d diet" can also be studied. 

In mathematics, studerfts can study our base ten and other number 
systems, di.scussing ways in which the number system' reflects the culture 
in which it develops. They can also ledrn about contributions that various 
■ rthnio c'roups have made to our numl)er system. 

Concepts such as socialization, poverty, conflict, and power can also be 
analyzed and studied from an interdisciplinary perspective, although it is 
impossible to teach each concept from the perspectives of all disciplines. 
Such an attempt, in fact, might result in superficial learning by students. 
The excellent opportunities that do exist should be fully explored and u.sed, 
keeping in mind that interdisciplinary teaching requires tht strong cooper- 
ation of teachers in the various content areas. Team teaching will often be 
necessary, especially at the high school level, to organize and impk»ment 
interdisciplinary units. (Tabic 1 summarizes my example of teaching P^il- 
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tare from an interdisciplinary perspective; Figure 1 illustrates the pro- * 
cess.) ' 

« Ethnic Studies: A Process of Curriculum Reform 

I have argued that ethnic studies should be broadly conceptualized, 
comparative, conceptual, and interdisciplinary. (See Figure 2.) Ethnic 
studies should a ' be viewed as a process of curriculum reform, v/hich will 
result in the creation of a new curriculum, based on new assumptions and 
perspectives. It should help students gain novel views of their ^periences 
and a new conception of what it means to be a citizen of the United States. 
(See Figure 3.) Since the predominantly English colonists gained control 
over most economic, social, and pohtical ins^tions early in our national 
history, ''to Americanize' has been interpr^ed as meaning to Anglicize,** 
especially during the height of nativism in the late 1800's and early 1900's 
(Gay ahd Banks, 1975). This concept is still widespread within our society 
today. Thus, when we thinlc of the history and literature of the United 
States, we tend lo think chiefly of Anglo-Ameriqan history and the works of 
Anglo-American authors. 

Reconceptualizing American Society 

Emphasis oii Anglo-American aspects of our culture is so deeply in.- 
grained in the minds of many students and teachers that we cannot signifi- 
cantly change the curriculum by merely adding an occasional lesson'br unit 
about Afro-Amerioan, M^exican- American, Jewish- American, or Italian- 
American history. Rather, we need to seriously examine the conception of 
''American" that is perpetuated in the curriculum, and therefore the basic 
purposes and assumptions of school curriculum. 

It is imperative that we totally reconceptiialize the ways in which we 
view the history and culture of the United States in the school curriculum. 
We should teach about events and situations from diverse ethnic perspec- 
tives, rather than primarily from the points of view of Anglo-American 
historians and writers. Most courses are now taught primarily from 
Anglo-American perspectives; these courses are based on what I call the 
Anglo-AmericaniCrsT^Mc Model or MODEL A (See Figure 3.) Ethnic 
studies, as a process of cun Joulum reform, can and often does proceed from % 
MODEL A to NfQDEL B, the Ethnic Additive Model. In courses and 
experiences based on MODEL B , ethnic content Is an additive to the major 
curriculum thrust, which remainti Anglo-American dominated. Many 
school districts have implemented MODEt B types of Qiirriculum 
changes. Black Studies courses, Chicano Studies courses, and special units 
on ethnic groups in the elementary grades are examples of MODEL B 
types of curricular experiences. 

I am suggesting that curriculum reform proceed directi* from MODEL 
A to MODEL C, the Multiethnic Model In cpurse;? and experiences based , 
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on MODEL C, students analyze events and situations from several ethnic 
points of view. Anglo-Amerifan perspectives are only one of several; they 
are not viewed as superior or inferior to other ethnic perspectives, I view 
MODEL D (the Multinational Model\ as the.ultimate goal of curriculum 
reform. In this curriculum mode], studerts analyze events and situations 
from multinational perspectives. 

Since we live in a global society, students need to learn hoiv to become 
effective citizens of the world community, This is unlikely to^happen if they 
study historical and contemporary ev,ents and situations primarily from the 
perspectives of ethnic cultures within this nation. 

Teaching Multi-ethnic Perspectives 

When 'Studying a historical pe/iod, such as the colonial period, in a 
course organized on the Multi-ethnic Model (MODEL C), the inquiry 
would not ^nd with the perspectives of Anglo-American historians and 
writers (Cay and Banks,, 1975). Rather, students would ponder these kinds 
of questions: Why did Anglo-American historians name the English im- 
migrants "colonists" and other nationality groups "immigrants?" How do 
Native American historians view the colonial period? Do their views of the 
period differ in any substantial ways from the views of Anglo-American 
historians? Why or why not? What was life like for Jews, Blacks, and other 
ethnic groups in America during the 17th and 18th centuries? How do we 
know? In other words, in courses and pi jgrams organized ori MODEL C, 
students would view historical and contemporary events and situations 
from the perspectives of different ethnic and racial groups. 

I am not suggesting that we eliminate or denigrate Anglo-American 
perspectives on American society. I am merely suggesting that Anglo- 
American perspectives should be among the many different ethnic 
perspectives taught in the schools. Only by teaching in this way will 
students get a global/rather than an ethnocentric, view of our nations 
history and cultures. 

A wiiter s experience and culture influences one's views of the past and 
present (^Hughes, 1972). However, it would be simplistic to argue that 
there is one Anglo-American view or one 31ack view of history and con- 
temporary events. Wide differences in experiences and perceptions exist 
both within and across ethnic groups, lliose who have experienced a 
historical event or a social phenomenon, such as racial bigotry or intern- 
ment, often view the event differently from those who have observed it 
from a distance. There is no one Anglo-American perspective on the 
internment as there is no one Japanese-American view of it. However, 
accounts written by those who were interned, such asTakashima s powerful 
A Child in Prison Camp often provide insights that cannot be 

provided by outside observers. Individuals who viewed the internment 
from a distance can also provide us with important points of view. Both 
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Table I 



STUDYING CULTURE FROM AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTIVE* 

DISCIPLINE OR CURRICULUM AREA KEY OR FOCUS QUESTION 

Social Studies In what ways are the cultures of ethnic 

groups such as Afro-Americans, Jewish-' 
Americans, and Mexican-Americans, simi- 
lai- and different? Why? 



Reading and Literature 



Mu^ic 



How does fiction and other hterary works 
by ethnic American authors reveal charac- 
teristics and components of their cultures? 



What does the music of an ethnic group 
reveal about its values, symbols, and cul- 
ture? • 



Drama 



Physical Education 



What do plays written by ethnic authors 
reveal about their cultures? * 



How do ethnic groups express their cul- 
tures, values, aspirations, apd fnistrt^tions 
in their dances and creative movements? 



Art 



What does the art of an ethnic group reveal' 
about its life styled,' perceptions, values, 
history, and culture? 



Communication (Language Arts) 



How does the language of an ethnic group 
express and reflect its values and culture? 
What can we learn about an ethnic group 
by studyiiig ift symbols and communica* 
tion styles, both verbal and nonverbal? 



Home Economics 



Science 



Mathematics 



What do ethnic foods reveal about an 
ethnic groups values and culture? What 
can we learn about an ethnic culture by 
studying its foods? 



How d/} the physical char^teristics of an 
ethnic/group ' luence^its interactions with 
othe/grnups, intragroup relationships, and 
its tot ^l culture? . 

What is the relationship between the 
number system used within a society and 
its culture? What do the symbol systems 
within a cultures reveal about it? Histori- 
cally, what contributions have different 
ethnic groups made to our number system? 



1876 by James A Banks. R<'pii)y«(.(i(m without written (>4?rinKsion is strictly prahiblti?d. 
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' Figure 1 

STUDYING CULTURE FROM AN INTERDISCIPLINARY PERSPECTINE* 




This ficuie illustrates how a concept such as cultun- can be viewed from the 
perspectives of a number of disciplines and ar«»as. Any one diVtipliije gives only a 
partial understanding of a concept, scK-ial problem or issue. Thus, ethnic studies 
units, lessons, and programs should be interdisciplinary. 

♦Adapted, with permission, from James A. Banks. 7«/r/.jrifj Sfrfl<('«/(^9^r JCf 
Studies (Boston, Massachusetts: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1975). p. 5^. iM/a ny 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. All rights reserved. ' 
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Figure 2 



fHE COMPONENTS OF AN EFFECTIVE ETHNIC STUDIES PROGRAM* 





AN 

EFFECTIVE 
ETHNJC STUDIES 
PROGRAM 





Effective ethnic studies programs must Ve conceptual, broadly conceptualized, 
interdisciplinary, coniparative. decision-making, and social action focused, and 
viewed as a process of curriculum reform. 



1976 by James A. Banks. Reproduction without permission is strictly pmhibited. 
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Figure 3 

ETHNIC STUDIES AS A PROCESS OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 




South Americtin 
NaUons 



North American 
NaUons 



Afro-Ameilcan 



Jewish 
American 



Puerto Hioan 
American 

Mexi^n 
American • 




Australia 



African 
Nations 



Europfl«n 
Nations 



Asian Nations 



Puerto Rican 
American 



MODEL A 

Anglo-American Centric 
Model 



MODEL B 
Ethnic AddUive Model 



MODEL C 
Multiothitic Model 



MODEL D 
Multinatiotia) Model 



Ethnic studies is concept ualixed as a proce.. of curriculum refortu which can le^ from n l^Ul Anglo-American 
nerspedlve on our hUtory arxl culture (MODEL A), to multiethnic perspectives as additives to the ma^ 
curriculum thrust (MODEL B). to a ctimpletely multiethnic curriculum in which every historical •nd wcW 
e^U vinved from the perspectives of different ethnic ««,up. (MODEL C). In MODEL C the A»2^Amerio«> 
perspective is only one of sevend and 1$ In no way superior or Inferior to other ethnic perspectives. MODEL D. 
wiilch Is multlnatlond. is the ultimate curriculum goat. In this curriculum model, students study histbrlcal and 
social events from multinational perspectives and poln^ of view M»ny Khools that liave nHempted ethnic 
modification of the curriculum have Implemented MODEL B typrt -f programs. It Is «;M"ted here that 
curriculum reforin move directly from MODEL A to MODEL C rA u^«m«t^Jy to MODEL D. M^f^'^ »" 
tiKise dUtricU which have MODEL B types of ptojtrami. 11 is sujigeited tliat t^i^y move from MODEL B to 
MODEL C and eventually to MODEL D types of currinilar organlMtloni. , 
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perspectives should be studied in a sound curriculum. 

We can fully understand the complex dimensions of American society 
and culture only by looking at events, such as the internment, from many 
different perspectives. Various ethnic groups within our society are influ- 
enced diffei^ntly by events; consequently, they perceive them differently. 
One of |he ^oals of ethnic i^tudies should be to change the basjc assumptions 
about what "American" means and to present students with new ways of 
viewing and interpretyig the society and culture of the United States. 
oGoals that are less ambitious will not result in the radical curriculum reform 
consider imperative! ^ , * 
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Evaluatiii^g And Choosing Instructional^ ' 
. / Materials: 
Increasing The Options For Choice 



Louise Tyler 



Individuals learn what has personal value to them. 



JL HIS PAPER is a stiftement oathe important task of evaluating and 
choosing instructional materials. There are six sections to the paper: (1) 
puzzlements, (2) assumptions, (3) recommendations for evaluating instruc- 
tional materials, (4) discission of selected recommendations, (5) applica- 
tion of recommendations -t- an illustration, and (6) developmental psychol- 
ogy as a source of helpful ideas. ' 

Puzzlements 

Of the many instructional materials in the Curriculum Inquiry Center at 
UCLA, I have selected one small booklet which is illustrative of some of my 
puzzlements. It can also serve as an example for the application of some 
recommendations for evaluating and choosing materials. While some 
comments will be madt about this particular booklet, many of my com- 
ments Uill be generally applicable to most instructional materials. 

The lK>oklet I wish to share with you is titled. How to Tell a Mother From 
a Father (1973). It is the thirteenth booklet in iBookshup A; these are 
booklets that are an integral part of a set of instructional materials de- 
vejoped by Curriculum Developmeht Associates, ^n this booklet, which 
pictures mothers and fathers in similar roles, thtt.second-from-the-last page 
raises the question/ "How do you tell a mother from a father?" The 
response is given as follows: You can't always tell: 

by how lone their hair is, • 
by how Dig they are, 
by what they wear, 
by where they work, 

by what they do ' . » 
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The last page then raises the question, "How do you tell a mother from a 
father?" 

Now, what my puzzlements and from what did they arise? They arise 
frgm my confusion about (IJ the various guidelines formulated by educa- 
tional groups, publishing companies, and scholars; (2) knov/ledge that is 
developing in various fields, e.g., psychology, sociology; and (3) my own 
per;sonal reactions to materials and guidelines. 

Guiddines ^ 

The following are two guidelines from those formulated by Rosenberg 
(1973). I will respond to each of these in order to illustrate sortii? of my 
^confusions. ^ 

12. Assist students to recognize clearly the bgsic similarities among all 
members of the human race, and the uniqueness of every single 
individual? • Yes No 

l5. Supply an accurate and sound balance in the matter of Historical 
perspective, making it perfectly clear that all racial and religious and 
ethnic groups have mixed heritages, which can well serve as sources 
' of both group pride and group humility? (p. 109) Yes No 

Some of niy reflections and questions are as follows: In regard to 
Guideline 12, what are the basic similarities among all members of the 
human race? Are they primarily biological, e.g., need for food, clothing, v 
shelter? Or does this guideline refer also to such human characteristics as 
dexterity, sociability and to intelligence, whatever they may mean. On 
Guideline 15, 1 infer that "groups" have some things iri common that both 
resemble and differ from one another. Yet, I have trouble synthesiteing this 
inference in Guideline 12 about basic similarities among all members of the 
human race. To continue in a questioning fashion, if I value the principle of 
accepting people on the basis of individual worth, then how am 1 to respond 
to discussion' about group rights, e.g., Jews, Catholics, women? I find 
myself in agreement with, Edwin Newman in Strictly Speaking (1974): 

/ am made uncomfortable when I hear the breakdown of voting results 
according to religion and race and .^lational origih. Not because it is not a 
generally efficacious way to figure out how an election is going — its 
efficacy has been demonstrated — but because it helps to peq)etuate 
divisions that we might be better off without, because it leads people (o go 
on thifvking of themselves in a particular way, as numbers of a particular 
group, which may have little connection with the issues the election is 
about, (p. 79) 

I am w(*ll awaro. however, tluit ctlniic difl^crences are important. Vhr 
example, in an iiisue of the Lis Angeles Tinu\s\ there wits a news article, 
titled "Heart Spc^eiaHst Urges Study of Etiinic Medicine." (l)(M'eniber, 
1975). The artiele diseuss(»d tht» need to Fck'Us on the health peeuliarities of 
raeial groups; it indieate^i the diseast*s that show a predilection for <»thnie 
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groups, e.g., Tky-Sachs disease for Jews; Sacroidosis for Swedes; Cooley's 
anemia for Italians, Greeks, -Syrians, and Armenians; cancer of the 
esophagus for Japanese, and a type of epilepsy (due to tapeworm infection) 
tor Mexicans. Some of these M^iseaser have a genetic base; others, an 
environmental one. 

Here is an excerpt from the McGraw-Hil! Guidehnes for Equal /treat- 
ment of the Sexes: / 
Books designed for children at the preschool, elevientary, and secondary 
levels shoxdd show married ufomen who work outside the home and should 
treat them favorably. Teaching miterials should not assuine or imply that , 
most women are wives who are also full-time mothersy hut should instead 
emphasize thefacithbt women have choices about their marital status Just 
gs men do: that some women choose to stay permanently single and some 
are in no hurry to marry; that some women marry but do not have children, 
while others marry, have children, and continue to work outside the home. 
Thus, a te^it might say that some married people have children and some do 
not, and that sometimes one or both parents work outside the home^ 
Instructional materials Ishould never imply that all women have a "mother 
instinct" or that the emotional life of family suffers because a woman 
works. Instead they might state that when both parents work outside the 
home there is usually either greater sharing of the child^earing dctivities or 
reliance on day-care centers, nursery schools^ or other help. 
According to Labor Department statistics for 1972, over 42 percent of all 
mothers with children under 18 worked outside the home, and about a third 
of these working mothers had children under 6. Publications ought to 
reflect this reality. . ^ 

' Both men and women should be shown engaged in home maintenance 
activities, ranging from cooking and fiousecleaning to washing the car and 
niaking household repairs. Sometimes the man should be shown preparing 
meals, doing the laundry, or diapering the baby, while the woman builds 
bookcases or takes out the trash, (pp. 2-3) 

As I read this guideline, a number of questions iirise. Wh t is meant by 
choice? Do women really have choices about their marital status, as nu n 
presumably do? In the last several years, I have heard men complain that 
the cultural pressure to get married was tremendous. I doubt the nt)tion 
that when both parents work outside the home. there is lu^cessarily greater 
sharing of the child-rearing activities or reliance on other agencies. Is this 
really so? U not, are new instructional materials propagandizing "new lies?" 

1 find myself frequently uncomfortable with much of the materials 
writt*>n on "sexism." Let me give a few examples. I have served in various 
leadership capacities, and I was just as uncomfortable being called chair- 
num as I am now being called c/ifl/r. I also find pu/,;<Mng why the expression 
"the average person** is a desirable alternative tr ' the man in the street, " 
Saying what, we mean accurately is no easy task, particularly at a time when 
changes are ocxuirring. Because we as eduv:ito);s researcher.^ and/or pub- 
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Ushers are nbt yet completely clear about all these issues basic to the 
development of curriculum and instructional materials; we need to concen- 
trate our energies on true liberation rather than on trivialities, 

Recommendations for evaluating curriculum materials, o . .. hich I 
worked with a colleague, are equally subject to q^estioning (Tyler Klein, 
al, 1976). Of the recommendations that appear in the Tyler-Klein docu- 
ment, many still seem necessary and desirable; however, difficulties in 
applying them h^ve made me question our recommendations, just as 1 
have questioned many other published set of guidelines. 

Assumptions 

Ten assumptions underlie the Tyler-Klein recommendations and their 
use. Briefly stated, these assumptions are as follows: 

The first assumption is that people are defined by their choices. Only as 
we make decisions and act upon them, do we realize our potential. Bet- 
telheim in The Informed Heart (1965), which deals with his concentration 
camp experience in Germany, gives'a very moving description of a young 
woman's behavior that sheds light on this assumption. This. woman was 
ampng a group of naked prisoners about to enter the gas chamber. When 
-the commanding SS officer learned that she was a danCer, he ordered her to 
dance for him. As she approached him in her dance, she seized his gun and 
shot him. She, too, was immediately shot. Bettelheim commented that this 
dancer finally threw off her real chains, in that she did not surrender but 
chose a purpose for which to die. ' . 

A second assumption is Aristotle's idea^'Tor reascMi more than anything 
else is man." This is of un(iuestioned importance in my conception oj man: , 
To realize what we inhciently can be, our decisions must in part be 
determined by reason. A third assumption is Socrates" idea: Tbe un- 
. examined life is not worth liVing." This statement suggests that to think 
about life, about wise decisions, is essential if existence i.s to be worthwhile. . 

My fourth assumption is one that fie(iuently appears in psychological 
literature concerning personality development or therapy. Freud .said, 
"The voice of the intellect is u soft (me. but it does not rest till it has gained a 
hearing." The idea is that people must decide intelligently about their 
destiny and that the intellect is not only necessary but is persistent. 

That rationality is both logical ahd intuitive is the H.ttli assumption. 
Onistein (1972; explains that tiie cerebral cortex ofthe bruin is divided into 
• hemispheres joined by intei eoiiiu'eting fibers called corpus rallosum. Tiie 
left hemisphere is predominantly involved with analytical and logical 
thinking in verbal and mathematical functions. Tbe right hemispliere 
appears to be primarily responsible. for, among oth-r things, our orieiita- 
, tion in space, artistic endeavors, and our sense ol body image. Ihe left 
hemisphere processes information in a linear hishion. while the right 
hemisphere processes iiilin matioii diHerotly perceiving i'.ul integrating 
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:iaterial n a simultaneous or catalog fashion. 

Up to this point, the emphasis in education has been on rationality. The 
sixth assumption is that, however necessary, rationahty is, it is not suffi- 
cient. As Betteiheim (1965) says, "The daring heart must invade reason 
v/ith its own living warmth, even if the symmetry of reason must giveaway 
to admit love and the i)ulsation of life" (p. Viii). 

The seventh assumption has to do with the function of institutions. 
Institutions should 'be- evaluated in the^light of their contribution to 
humankind's clevelopmeht. Since schoo/ls, churches, and governments 
exist to provi/le service to people, they should therefore be evaluated in 
humanistic terms. ^ 

My eighth assumption' is that education is an ait based upon science 
(Maritain, 1973). The educator applies scientific .methods and procedures 
in an artful fashion to develop the natural abilities of each student. Art, in 
this sense, works vyith the principles of nature; and by working in harmony 
with them, facilitates the results tljat occur. 

Schooling should be viewed as a process. This ninth assumption is 
somewhat similar to one made by Goodlad in an address at Phi Delta 
Upsilon, UCLA, Los Angeles, California in which he views schooling as 
functions to be performed rather than as tied to a place where these 
functions occur. The last assumption may ^e stated as follows: Individuals 
learn what has personal value to them. 

Recommendations For Evaluating Instructional Materials 

The recommendations that we (lyier-Klein et al , 1976) have formulated 
have beerf grouped in the following categories: 

I. Rationale ' 
II. Specifications 

III. Appropriateness 

IV. Effectiveness 
v. Conditions 

VI. Practicalitx 
VII. Dissemitiation * 

Under Rationale are found statements concerning several of the basic 
principles of curriculum and instruction. The section on Specifications 
pertains to the objectives* Under the cdXegory Appropriateness are state- 
ments having to Ho with the nature of the learner for whom the material is 
being developed. Effectiveness ii concerned with cliaiacteristics and con- 
ditions necessary for determining the impact of curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Under Conditions are statements having to do with characteristic.^, 
jjrovisionj^, and procedures necessary if the curriculum of materials are to 
be util{2ed. Practicality pertains to cost of materials* building facilitiejr, etc. 
Finally, Dissemination is concerned with effective communication prac- 
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There are, in all, 28 recommendations grouped under these eight . 
categories in the lyier-JClein document, I shall refer, however, t() only 
eight of them; they are as follows: 

Rationale 

f RL The Value of the objectives must be substantiated. (Essential) 
R3. The basir for the seleption of the content bf the curriculum and 

instructional materials must be described: (Essentia^) 
R5. Learning opportunities should be directly related to the behavior 

and content 6f the specified objectives, (Essential) 

Specifications 

S2. Objectives should be specified operationally, i.e., behavioral re- 
sponS;es of students, (^^ssential) 

^Appropriateness * ^ 

Al. The kind of student for whom the curriculum an^l instructional 
materials are designed*should be specified. (Essential) 

A2. The curriculum and instructional materials should be revised at 
appropriate intervals. (Essential) 

Effectiveness 

El. Tfechhical manuals' should "cite sources of available evidence to 
document any claims made about effectiveness and efficiency. (Es- 
sential) ^ ^ ' 

Conditions , , 

C3. The technical manual m ust describe in detail the kinds of behavior 
which the teacher is to utilize. (Desirable) 

Discussion Of Selected Recommendations 

Each of these selected recommendations will be discussed in tuni. 

Rl. The vahie of the objectives must be substantiated. (Essential) 

The pro'lucer of curriculum and instructional materials should present 
documentavion abdut the value of the objectives formulated. The con- 
sumer will profit from an opportunity to examine this substantiation. It will 
help in selecting curriculum and instructional materials consistent with the 
consumer's Values. Or it is conceivable that the justification may be persua- 
sive enough so that the consumer may change his objectives. 

R3. The basis for the selection of the content of the curriculum and 
* instructional materials must be described. (Essential) 

The developer or producer should explain on what basis the content was 
selected^jFor example, on what grounds are topics of time, space, matter, 
fight, and motion selected as basic components of a physics textbook? The 
basis for this recommenJ^ition is similar to that foV Rl: if the producer is 
required to inform the onsUmer of the basis upow which content is 
selected, more significant 'jontent wiliprobably be' selected. Furthermore, 
a description of the liasis upon which content was selected makes it possible 
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for il e consumer to more wisely select materials for the local situation. 
R5. Learning opportunities should be directly related to the behavior 
and content of the specified objectives. (Essenttal) ♦ 

Inspection of learning opportunities, (e,g,, films, texts, and activities) 
can be done in order to make some judgments about the relevance of the 
learning opportunities to the objectives. For example., if the objective was 
to develop the ability to formulate problems in biology, and th^laboratory 
manual was so written that the problem was always given to the student. 
Teaming opportunity could be questioned. 

S2. Objectives should br specified operationally, i.e., behavioral re- 
sponses of students. (Es.sential) 

Behavior is broadly defined as including thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
The objectives can be clarified furlucr by describing the evaluation proce- 
dures regarded as appropriate. 

' AL The kind of student for whom the curriculum and instructional 
materials are designed should be .specified. (Essential) 

Characteristics of students for whom.the materials were designed (such 
^as age, sex, prerequisite skills, and socio-economic class) are to be re- 
ported. Curricula and materials can be more effectively designed if charac- 
teristics of Ifiamer&iU'e specified 
select materials appropriate for particular learners. ' 
A2. The curriculum and instructional materials should be revised at 

appropriate intervals. (Essential) 
Changes in subject matter, as well as in the nature of student abilities 
and interests, make periodic Revision of currit ulum.and instructional mate- 
rials essential In some subject areas (e.g., biology), knowledge and 
methodology i\re changing rapidly. Curriculum and instructional material* 
must, therefore, reflect these changes. 

EL Technical manuals should cite sources of available evidence to 
document any claims made about ePectiveness and efficiency. (Es- 
sential) 

These* sources should not be limited to the project's studies but should 
include evidence from other carefully document(»d studies. Studies doqe 
to evahiate the programs should be described in a straigh ' )rward manner. 

C3. The technical manual must describe in <Jetail the Kinds of behavior 
which the teacher is to utilize^ (Desirable) 

Instructional materials may require teacher competencies quite differ- 
ent from those teacher users now possess. These required competencies 
must be described in detail so tha{ ijie curriculum and materials can be 
effectively utilized. For example, if a curriculum or set of materials is based 
upon the student*s dc^veloping inquiry skills, dnd new teacher competen- 
cies are essential, needed behaviors must be described in detail so that the 
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teacher can adequately utilize the matenais, 

Application Of Recommendations — ^An Illustt^atibn 

Any set of guidelines or recommendations, even if clear, are not easy to 
apply. In my evaluation of instructional materials, I do not apply the 
criteria or recommendations in sequential fashion. For example, t first 
assess the materials in terms of S2 (objectives should, be specified opera- 
tionally, i.e., in terms of behavioral responses of students); next in terms of 
Rl (the value of the objectives must be substantiated); ten in terms of two 
criteria of appropriateness: Al (the kind of student for whom the cur- 
riculum and instructional materials are designed should be specified), and 
A2 (the curriculum and instructional materials should be revised at appro- 
priate intervals). 1 usually scan the instructional material(s) arH also read 
any informational material available. A well-documented set of materials 
usually makes it fairly easy to determine what the objectives are (S2), 
for whom the materials are developed (Al), as well as their up-to- 
dateness (A2). 

Now, if we look at these recommendations with regard to an exemplar. 
How to Tbll a Mother From a Ffl<!ft^ (1973), discussed earlier in this paper, 
we note that tlie Bookshops' prime objective is to foster the habit and love 
of reading (Rl): To us, this is a v^ry desirable objective, and we think we 
have some idea of what jt means (S2). Some additional characteristics of the 
stories included in the Bookshops are noted, i.e., fair representation of all 
kinds of people, and concern with the universals of life, readability, and 
diversity. Recommendation (Al) is concerned with the kind(s) of students 
lor which this instructional material is appropriate. What would you say? 
Possibly you don't consider the materials appropriate for any child. Cer- 
tainly, they introduce some concepts countervailing (6 frequently encoun- 
tered notions of mothers and fathers. This judgment, ojfcour.se, should 
relate to A2, the need for up^to-dateness. 

At this st?ige in our evaluation, we begin consciously tp focus on recom^ 
mendations (R3) (the basics for the selection of content . . . must be 
descril>ed). as well as R5 (learning opportunities should be directly related 
to the behavior arwl content of the specified objectives). To a certain extent, 
th«s little booklet gives fair representation of all kinds of people. Whether it 
recognizes the fundamental notion of "father" and "mother" or what under- 
lies it, we are not so sure. Some research is needed to clarify concepts in the 
process of change. » 

With regard to El (technical manuals should cite sources of available 
evidence to document any claims made about effectiveness and (efficiency), 
I found no evidence in the informational material I was able to necure. I 
have not written the pubHsher, however; to request information on what 
evaluation studies might have been made. An evaluator or classroom 
teacher would need to do this. Criterion-referenced tests are included, a 
practice thai is v( ry unusual but essential. w 
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JDevelopmental Psychology As A Source For Helpful Ideas 

Sociologists and psychologists are making great contributions to our 
understanding of individuals, their growth, development, and behavior — 
individually and in groups. All areas of knowledge need to be utilized for 
enlightening the educational process. * 

In our attempt to obtaii^/some insight into both the evaluation of instruc- 
tional materials and the meaning underlying the booklet, Hou; to Tell a 
Mother Froth a Father (1973) (as an exemplar of the whole issue of sexism in 
curricular materials), we begin to peruse the writings of several 
psychologists, particularly those of Erickson (1962, 1974) and Bettelheim 
(1975). These psychologists are cited as illustrative of persons whose 
knowledge maybe helpful to us in developing instructional materials. 

In 1975, Bettelheihi wrote a brief statement, "Some Further Thoughts 
on the Doll Corner," that is veiy provocative. This is a statement supple- 
menting an article by Paley (1973) titled "Is the Doll Comer a Sexist 
Institution?" This is a thought-provoking, charming discussion of how little 
girls take tlje same "feminine" roles in the doll corner that their mothfrs 
took a quarter c6ntury ago. Of the 30 mothers of the children in this 
kindergarten, three-fourths are professionals; of the six who do not work at 
their profession, three are working on graduate degfees. 

Bettelheim (1975) makes the point that children^in their play in the doll 
corner, act out th^eir fantasy wish that mother remain home with baby all 
day long. Children do not act the fantasy of father s staying at home, 
inasmuch asTnother is much more important as the source of physical and 
emotional security. Bettelheim also says that children try to come to terms 
with a question central to their yoUng lives: What can I do in this world? 
^at can my body do? What is it good for? These are questions that deal 
with individuation.^ Cirls and hoys are dealing with the.sc questions in 
relation to their unc(;nscioiis and stMniconscious conceptions (xf what their 
bodies are all about. 

Bettelheim introduces Erickson's concept of "inner space" in his discus- 
sion about girls views of^ themselves, and his concept of "outer space" in 
discussing boys* self-concepts. If a. child's early play, according to Bet- 
telheim^ does not create the basis for a mature acceptance of sex identity, 
one which no longer rest^ on the notion fhat occupation is sex-related, a 
cRild may later have cliffidilty in developing this attitude. ' ' 

Bettelheim ends his provocative essay on "the doll corner" by indicating 
that what was wrong with the old views of sex roles was not the ways 
children played them out. but the fact that later education failed to assure 
them that sex differences are not attached to particular occupatiortal roles. 
He closes with the following statement: 

Only on such firmly established assurance that in one most important 
* respect men and women are quite dissimilar can be built the conviction that 
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they are equally equipped to assume most important functions in saciety. 
Only after security about being a female or a male has been gained does it 
^ stop making any difference whether a person is a imie or female physician, 
physicist, or truck driver. Because only then can they be satisfied at the 
same time unth their sex and theii^ occupation, (pp. 367-*368) 

Conclusion' 

The title of this paper included increasing our options in education. 
Since. this notion may not have been made sufficiently explicit, a few 
comments will now be made to clarify it. 

First, for teachers who are supportive, facilitating persons, the use of the 
Tyler-Klein recommendations, particularly those on appropriateness and 
effectiveness, will make it possible for them to demand materials that 
increase (he likelihood of children's developing their full potentialities. . 

Second, in helping learners, who are our prime concern, teachers will 
find that sound knowledge of developmental psychology is essential. Only 
as we increase' our understanding of children's development (and con- 
sequently our own) will we be able to supply an instructional setting and 
curricular materials that will facilitate their development rather than satisfy 
us adults in acting out issues we have failed to resolve sjitisfactorily ih our 
own lives. * . f 
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. . parents and teachers are correct in saying that 
currently used readiness. and achievement tests are 
^cutturally biased against minority-group children. ^ 



i HIS PAPER IS concerned with the issue of cultural bias and the use of\ 
tests. We would like to give you an idea of ho\^we see some of these issues. ^ 
First, we assume that one of our major concerns is the high failure rate of | 
minority-group children in the current educational system. We know this; 
we don't need tests to document the situation. Pusinessmen are complain- 
ing that many students frojp our schools are unemployable in terms of their 
basic skilk; there are many dropouts, and many students who remain are 
dissatisfied with the way in which they are being educated. 

Bases For Anxiety About The Use And 
Nfisuse Of Standardized Tests 

We know that tests have dramatically and continually demonstrated the 
high fiiilure rate among minority students. We believe that it is the high 
anxiety about tests, the way in which the information is used, and what 
purposes it is used for. The results of tests have been misinterpreted and 
used in harmful ways against the people who take the tests. For example, 
social scientists Siich as Madison Grant used the low average intelligence 
test scores of immigrant groups as evide ice of the threat of such "hordes" to 
thp American tradition. His book The Passing of the Great Race (1921), was 
extremely influential in effecting passage of restrictive immigration laws in 
1924. While we can appreciate now the trem(«ndous cultural bias of those 
tests, we are also aware that the information generated from those tests are 
used against tlie individuals tested, in the sense that restrictive laws were 
passed, and families and relatives were unable to come to America. 

More recently y/e have seen comparable mlsinteipretatton and misuse of 
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^est results, as demonstrated in the case of Diana vs. San Francisco. In this 
Tease Mexican-American children, not, fluent in English, had been adminis- 
/tered' intelligence tests in Epglish. On the basis of the invalid scores 
obtained, many of them had been incorrectly placed in classes for the 
meritally retarded. 

Thfere are legitimate reasons for tue anxiety many people have about the 
use of test Results. One source of this anxiety is the fact that minority-group 
children have had high failure r«tes, Many educators whaare interested in 
efliciency and eflectiven^ss, and' even those with a more humanistic ap- 
proach to .educalionVk: "Who's to blame for this? We've got to^do 
something about iV' 

In the last few yfears, two major groups have been prime tai^ets for 
blame; critics have used the information about student failure .against 
thetp. Those two major groups hafe been (1) the child and the family; and 
(2) the school system and the teacher, io particular the teacher. Now, the 
' natural consequence of being blamed is to try and move oft target, = to 
defend one's self, and perhaps to project the blame elsewhere /Well, what 
has happened? These two groups have developed explanations to deal with 
the blame that's been thrust upon them. 

In many situations, the child and the family have not been in the same 
• camp as the teachers. At onfe time, tests were highly endorsed by teachers 
as pari of the scientific base for education. As the blame for p(X)r"ifcf es was 
shifted from children to teachers, however, teachers' groups began or- 
ganizing againstlesting. . . ,, , r .u 

In fact, as teachers have become concerned about bemg blamed tor the 
failure of children, they have joined parents in endorsing the explanation 
that the high failure rate on standardized tests is due to the fact that the 
tests are culturally biased. The inferences usuivllv made arc; (I) that if the 
te.sts were not biased,..dift'erences in the performance of minority-group 
children woulk disappear; and (2) smct- tests are biased, they should not be 

u.sed. 1 1 • u u- ui 

Jt is a fact that many minority-group children enter school with highly 
developed linguistic skills and cultural styles tjiat iu e difterent from those 
demanded at school; the literature is replete with discussions of tiKs tact. 
Therefore, we take it as given that both parents and teachers are correct in 
saying that currently used readiness and achievement tests are culturally 
biased against minority-^roup children. To many teachers and minority- 
" group people, the cultural-diH'erenc^aigument constitutes a reasonable 
jdstiftcation for eliminating the tests. Teachers don't like to be blamed lor 
the child's not passing the test, nor do minority-group families. In inan\ 
instances, they may be embarrasseil by the concept of cultural difterenccs. 
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Proposals For Using, Adapting, Or 
^ Eliminating Standardized Test» 

The question, then, is this: Is there justiricafion fo! ehminating tests 
because they are tdturally biased? Is this action reasonably? Perhaps the 
answer is ii >. First, Ifet^s look at what the tests are and what puri^oses they 
serve. It is true that theHests sample vocabulary, mathematics concepts^ 
and inlomiation of the mainstream culture. It is also true that the tests are 
usually good pVedictors .of later school performance. If you can master the 
test-relaied content, your chances of success are^greater in terms of school 
achievement, jobs requiring verbal skills, and opportunities for higher 
education. Given these facts (concerning tests, what can one infer about a 
child outside of the mainstream culture who takes them? The child's test 
performance does not mean the same.as that of a child who is a product of 
the dominant culture. 

A chtld examinee who is a product of the dominant culture is demonstrat- 
ing how well he/she learned thajt culture. A child who is not aproduct of the 
^dominant culture is demonstrating the extent tq which he/she has been 
acculturated. The child is showing how much has been learned about a 
different culture, one that may l>e difficult for*him/her to learn because it 
may have been presented in ways that say: "The way you are is no good, and 
only through adopting this culture can you be gqod!" 

The tests, then, assess how well a culturally different child has learned a 
sample of mainstream content and skills. Therefore, one cannot say that 
tests s^hould be eliminated because they cheat the childofihe' opp^ 
tq learn. After all it is presumably a major obligatifrrtH^nhe school system to 
prepare children for participation in the mainstream culture! 

Since the goals of pnUlic education include the i>reparation of all children 
to function economically and socially in the larger society, it would appear 
unreasonable to us to reject test<; that serve as a barometer of tlie attain- 
ment of those goals. It would be analogous to the ancient practice of 
shooting the messenger l)ecause he/she brings bad news. If oneol the goals 
9f public education is knowledge of the mainstream culture, then tests that 
sample such knowledge and skills appeal to be appropriate tools. Now, that 
position does not mean that we can accept the fact that test results, are 
frequently misinterpreted and misus$?d. Evei7one concerned in the 
educative process needs to understand that tests used with niinority-group 
children provide indicators of acculturation and not learning ability. Given 
the cultural diversity of our school population, three possible alterhatives 
exist concerning testing: 

1. Use present tests as barometers of how well students are progressing 
in knowledge and skills needed to compete in the present systt m, 

2. Develop and use a variety of types of tests, each type ctilture-specific 
to an ethnic minority group; i^nd 
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3. Abandon standardized testing. 

Tests And Barometers 

Educators who argiie for the haronieter approach believe tliat wliilr the 
tests may yield little information of value on individual children, they may 
still be useful in determining hoW well the school system is meeting its 
goals, particularly concerning the progress of culturally diverse'children. 
The problem encountered by the District of Columbia Public Schools 
following the Brown decision is an apt analogy. The District of Columbia 
had a segregated school system in 1954. When the Brown decisi^)n (declar- 
ing that separate education could not bef equal) c\ime down, the school 
board issued the following statement in a pi'ess confeience: "W(( are going 
to dismantel our segi^egated school. system and'we are going to have a 
color-blind school system'. We are not going to know who's black' or who's 
white." However^ Washington quickly rescinded that policy statement 
when th^y realized that to comply with' the Brown decision, they had to 
know who was white and wh^ was black in order^o determine whether or 
not the system was meeting its obligations under the court ruling. 

Culture-Specific Tests 
.M)me people have advocated that educators ^ould develop and use' 
alternative tests, tests which are culture-specific in that they focus on the 
ethnic child and the culture. Unfortunately, there have not been many 
serious attemi5ts at this. An example of one such test is the B)ack Intelli- 
gence Test for Cultural Honkies (BITCH), developed by Robert Williams 
(described in Samuda, 1975. p. 145). ItTsamultiph-choice vocabulary test, 
based exclusively on the Black subculture. Wbilc.this test certainly dem- 
(mstrates the fact that an examinee who doesn't kni)w the culture can'l 
• Ijass the test, the value of the test as a predictor of reaUlife crjt(Mia of 
^ educational or occupational success has not been sMulitd. The work of 
Mercer in demotistrating how tests reflect accultura:i(jn began with 
thoroVigh research studies (Mercer. 1971) and has resulted in recommen- 
dations for alternative i)r()cedures (Mercer, 1977). Samuda (1975, pp. 
142-145) reviews the meager efforts .which have beJli mad(* in ihr de- 
velopment of cunure-sptTific tests, as well as other alternatives in tradi- 
tional standardized tests (Samud;^. 1975. pp. 131-157). Until the goals are 
ofTicially changed, it seems legitimate that the .schools obtain information 
on the degree to which such goals ^n* met 

No Tests 

Where does this discussion leave usV Ten years ago we had standardized 
tests and large groups of minority ehildi^failing those tests. We still have 
the same tests, and we still have large umnbers of children lailing. Now we 
have a growing controversy over what to do wjth staiuliudize<l tests, a 
V )ntroversy that consumes a great d(*al of time and energy. 

If) - 
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We reccMitly spent some time tiying to determine vvho njies test scores 
and how. Our1)rief examination led us to wonder whether tetting programs 
are currently iiseful or necessary. The foUowing anecdotes ar-c» illustrative. 
A group of educators were preparing a test u\ a specific content area. They 
informed' us that it was their intent to make the test difficiilt, therehy 
insuring low scores. Theyjdt that when the general puhlic and policy- 
makers saw the low scores they would he so alarmed that they would 
channel more money and more teachers into that subject area. Their hopes 
were based on what happened in science education following the launching 
of Sputnik by the Russjans. Other educators assured us that the tests would 
not be useful and that f)ublicity concerning low scores would not be 
rewarded. The public and policy-makers, on the contrary,! would take 
money (special programs) away frorti minority-group children because of a 
senseof futility when test scores were being used as a political football to 
prolve already preconceived notions about, what was valuable in education 
(Fit/gibbon, 1973). ' - 

A principal and a counselor, who were lK)th arguing against use of group 
t(*sts, put it another way. They said that a got)d teacher or principal knows 
enough al)ou^ student achievement' in school and that the test results 
provide no new information. Moreover, the test results might be used 
negatively by individuals who did hot understand the limitations of teists". 
On the other hand, they argue, a poor teacher who dots not know how 
much students are learning will not be able to use test results effectively. 
Therefore, they conclude, tests sh(juld be eliminated because they have 
the potential to do more harm than good. 

We l)elieve tlv» stK'io-political uses of tests results should be considered 
carefully \u any discMSsion of tests. This puts us in a position of .saying that 
perhaps tests should be abandoned now, but that at c^nother time, in a^ 
Mcnt i)olitical climate, the.se .same tests might prove valuable. 

It is elearHhat many people are criticizing tests as they are currently 
.constructed, used, and interpreted as a basis for policy decisions. While 
the voices are consistent in criticizing the t(*sts and declaring them irrelev- 
ant or culturally biased, there is little argument concerning how the 
problems of irrelevance and cultural bias sliould be addre.s.sed. One major 
attack on the problem tends tri be technical, the presumption being that 
what is need(Ml are better tests. We tend to di.sagree with that position. As 
we demonstrate'd (»ar!i6r;the same results from a t(\stiiig program can he 
used for diverse policy ends — either as a basis for expanding or terminat- 
ing a program. That being the case, m v find tests in th(Mnse!ves irreh»vant to 
policy' d«»cisions. It reminds us (;f the response we once received from a 
former cal)iuet memlkM ^wben we asked him for his definition of policy- 
relevant reN(Nirch. Th«» cal)iuet meniber smiled broadly and replied: 
"Policy-relevant research ... is whatever research fits my policy/' 
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Tho public and iX)licy-niak(M's, no matter how iniprov tests bec()^u^ 
will continue to use test results to support their own belit^f'-systems. Until 
we &dn use test results in a faet-findiuK spirit, ehauKinj; t(»sts scvms, to he a 
futile exereise. Therefore, we opt for the alternative ol suspending testing 
lor the prt^ont. -~ 

Sueh a position is tentative and reminds us of the story about ihv boy who 
was sitting doing his honu^work when his grandfather ^pprcKiehed and said: 
'•David, life is like a cup of tea." The little boy looked up startled and ask^d: 
••Grandpa. vvh\ is life like a cup of tea?'" The grandfather stroked his beiu'd, 
thought for a moment, and said; "Alright, life is not like a cup of tea." 
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